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Thanksgiving 


The Employee. : The Employer. 


aaa, HAVE been happy this year—because of the character of 
ay) ea my work and the spirit that I put into my work. It has 
SEROP 

been so much easier, and I felt so much happier, because 
of my attitude toward my Employer. I do not feel that I am 
working for him, but with him. Did youevertry this? There is 
a difference—I can see it myself. It has made the days go quickly. 
I find myself at work early and I do not care if the boss does come 
in after hours; he will often find me on the job. | 

I find that since I have come to feel that I am working with 
my Employer I am more careful with the tools with which I 
work, and they, too, seem to have taken on this new feeling. I am 
careful of the Material—and the Time—that none is lost. 

Oh, it makes a difference. Just try it this coming year. It 
will add to your Thanksgiving joys. 

I have noticed the Employer this last year. He picks out 
men who want to share with him in the pleasure of accomplish- 
ing the work of the institution. He can tell by the actions of the 
men whether they are working with him, or just for him, and he 
seeks the cooperation of the Employee. He is mindful of the 
Employee’s interests; he is quick to show his appreciation of faith- 
fulness and efficiency. 

You can see, too, that he enjoys the day’s work and the asso- 
ciation with the Employees, and he is constantly planning for 
better and bigger things; and the good part of it is that the 
Employees are in on the plans. 

I am wondering what kind of an Employee you are—and 
what kind of an Employer you have. I hope that both of you can 
go a little more than half way to meet the other this coming year. 
It would give an added flavor to your Thanksgiving Dinner. 
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Flush or Sanitary Doors 


(Sometimes Called Slabs) 

















The Modern Design—Artistic -- Dur- 
able—Sanitary. Particularly adapted for ian 
Hospitals, Hotels, Office Buildings and | — 
Apartments. 


Extensively used as Front Doors for | | The | 
Residences of the better class. } 


Made to Stand Modern Day Usage 


A heeNapeee throughout—attractive enough to sell readily, and durable enough to wear faithfully. 
Our Flush Doors are built with Pine Cores solidly framed-up and glued,—then cross-banded before the face 1 
veneers are applied. All doors are carefully belt-sanded before they leave our factory. We make these doors —— 
veneered in all woods,—inlaid or plain slabs. Our specialties are Flush Doors veneered in unselected and OFF 
selected Red Gum, unselected Birch, Oak and White Ash. White Ash particularly, makes a beautiful 


and extremely effective door, finished natural and can be used with Yellow Pine Trim. 






















Cable Ad 


Send your lists for figures to our nearest office and we will quote you promptly. 
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Hardwood Products Company _“igesguee}"" 
THE WORLD’S LEADING RED GUM DOOR SPECIALISTS. —eegNAngeR =: ware’ 
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‘The Secret About 3 
Maple Flooring’ 


LUMBER C° 
GRAND RAP is fast being grasped by 
dealers all over the country — 
whose trade demands the ine 
best. Our hopes antici- A re 
pated years ago when we 
first began its manufacture ita 
are being fully realized, and 
we know one order would 
mean the beginning of mu- 
tually profitable relations 


between us. 
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\ a We will name Vary. . 
A some very low prices on the Ye, 
following items for prompt shipment: 


99 M ft. 13-16 x 2” Clear Birch Flooring 


34,000 ft. 13-16”x1” Clear Beech Flooring 
69,000 ft. 13-16”x1'2” Clear Maple Flooring 
21,000 ft. 3-8”x2” Clear Birch Flooring 
73,000 ft. 3-8” x 2” Clear Beech Flooring 
72,000 ft. 3-8”x2” Clr. Pl. Rd. Oak Flooring 
45,000 ft. 3-8”x1'2” Clear Quartered ry 
*) 


ap le, Red Oak Flooring ¢\9 


Beech, Birch and O2 


\ We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association. 


Quality fully guaranteed 
and 
Prices right. Order today. 


We are members of the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association. 
CO. 


MICHIG 
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English Timber Trade Is in Disorgan- 
ized Shape. 


A report of the October business done in the Liver- 
pool (iingland) district as shown in a circular sent out 
by Join H. Burrell & Co., of Liverpool, covering im- 
ports, consumption and stock on hand at that city and 
heighioring plants, is decidedly interesting. During 
the month there were no imports whatever of Amer- 
lean or Canadian white pine, Siberian pine’ logs or red 
Pine, California redwood, Dantzic fir and a number 
of other minor items, but importations of British Co: 
lumbis and Oregon pine were 44,000 cubic feet, as 
agains: 17,000 in October last year and 28,000 in 1913. 
Piteh ;ine sawn timber imports were 67,000 cubic feet, 
agains* 163,000 last year, but of planks and boards 
107,00) against 66,000. On the other hand, consump- 
tion ©: pitch pine sawn timber was 166,000 feet, against 
the imports of 67,000. 

The :esultant of the import and consumption move- 
ment upon stocks on hand is for the most part a re- 
duction in stocks as compared with last year. In 
October, 1914, the stock of Douglas fir was 288,000 
cubic ‘cet; this year 77,000. California redwaod last 
Sa v''2,000 feet; this year 190,000. Hewn pitch pine 
_ Your 97,000; this year 45,000. Sawn pitch pine, 

Owevor, was reduced only from 517,000 to 503,000, 
while »oards and planks actually increased in stock. 
_ Muci has recently been heard about excessive stocks 
m Enclish markets, but the fact seems to be that 
perks are uneven rather than on the average large. 

meri in hardwoods, however, seem to be in somewhat 
mye supply as compared with the demand; in fact, 
ean ‘he situation in regard to all the hardwoods, in- 
ey ing teak, The regular wood consuming industries 
: reat Britain have been disorganized by the war 
nd only some important specialties have had a normal 
or large movement. 


Better Southern Pine Prices Are But a 
Restoration of Normal Conditions. 


The following are extracts taken from a letter received 
this week from a leading southern yellow pine manu- 
facturer whose statement goes so directly to an important 
issue that every other yellow pine producer should give 
it attention: 

‘“‘We have noticed in connection with the recent im- 
provement in the yellow pine market, as well as in pre- 
vious instances of the same thing, a tendency on the part 
of the trade and its organs, as well as on the part of the 
public, to speak of the rapid advances on yellow pine 
and of its having gotten up to a high price. It seems 
to us that it would be more accurate to refer to the 
movement as a return toward a normal basis, for as 
we see it there must be a material advance over prices 
being quoted today; for instance, before we shall have 
reached the average figure that we should be able to 
obtain for yellow pine lumber, or in short what might 
be termed a normal value. We think we can safely say 
that the present average of selling prices is not equal 
to the average price over a period of five to seven years; 
it is certainly very much below the averages obtained 
during favorable periods. 

‘*We are inclined to the belief that the manufacturers 
and the lumber trade generally would benefit by keeping 
in mind the actual facts in connection with an upward 
movement of the market and by refraining from talking 
about rapid advances and high prices. The public of 
course knows nothing and cares less about the history 
of the price movement and obtains an altogether false 
impression of the situation, being led thereby to the 
taking of a position in opposition to the restoration of 
a reasonable and profitable average market value on our 
commodity and to denouncing the ‘lumber trust.’ 

““We actually see some fellows who are almost hys- 
terical in the face of the market improvement, appar- 
ently being somewhat alarmed lest they should not be 
able properly to spend or invest the increased income. 
They seem to forget the lean years and our. failure up 
to this time to maintain an average over any considerable 
period which yields even a reasonable return upon our 
investment. ’’ 

This statement is not a bit overdrawn. It is but a 
few weeks since southern pine producers were in the 
depths of depression. The suddenness with which the 
market turned has been just a little too much for some 
of the millmen. Of course prices have advanced, as every- 
one knows, and there has been fear in some quarters, 
and among thinking lumbermen too, that these advances 
might possibly continue to a point where yellow pine 
prices would eventually become so high as to give so- 
called ‘‘substitutes’’? an opportunity to make further 
inroads upon the uses of wood. However, that time has 
not arrived, nor does it give promise of arriving at any 
early date. Present prices, while much more remunera- 
tive than those that prevailed three of four months ago, 
do not reflect the value of the material nor do they pay 
the manufacturer what any competent judge would re- 
gard as a fair and reasonable return upon his investment 
and operation. So there is still room for improvement in 





WEST COAST MARKET GROWS STRONGER. 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

Seattle, Wash., Nov. 17.—This week marks a 
material advance in fir and spruce prices by 
manufacturers of western Washington. Owing 
to the stiffening in southern pine, orders have 
been coming to the Coast pretty freely for fir. 
Millmen do not want to load up on low priced 
orders with the outlook ahead for more business 
than they can care for a few months later, so 
this week new discounts are being sent out by 
most of the mills making an advance over prices 
prevailing two, weeks ago of $1 on all items in 
fir and spruce and $2 on 6-inch slash grain floor- 
ing, finish, drop siding, and stepping. Eastern 
representatives of Coast mills are being wired 
this advance with positive instructions to take 
nothing for less. Some mills have called their 
salesmen from the road. Generally speaking, the 
mills are well loaded with orders and stocks are 
light, particularly of dimension and drop siding. 
This puts dimension at $8 at the mill. Buying 
of silo stock is now well under way, having be- 
gun early, and indications point to advances in 
this material in the near future. 











the southern pine market without giving anyone cause 
for hysteria over advancing prices. 

Had these advances come a little at a time—perhaps 
50 cents a thousand at intervals of three months—no one 
would have been alarmed, nor would there have been 
much talk of the sort referred to by the writer quoted. 
The whole trouble grows out of the fact that these ad- 
vances have been of unusual and spectacular character 
and came without warning or forecast in any quarter. 
They do not constitute a cause for alarm, however, nor 
should they be regarded as a reason why any manufac- 
turer ought to put on a night shift in the effort to manu- 
facture all his stumpage now and in the belief that by 
so doing he is getting a little the best of his neighbor 
who, in the meantime, is apt to be engaged in trying to 
do the same in return. 
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Architect’s Experience Offers Oppor- 
tunity for Trade Extension Activity. 


The letter published on page 32 of this issue over the 
signature of F. E. Davidson, president of the Illinois 
Society of Architects, tells a strange story about the 
complex processes involved in getting southern yellow 
pine to market. 

A eareful survey of the situation such as the Forest 
Service is now making will probably develop the fact 
that no one is greatly at fault and that the difficulties 
that arise among architects, contractors, lumber dealers 
and sawmills are largely traceable to lack of codpera- 
tion and lack of understanding among these various 
factors in the operation of supplying material. 

Southern yellow pine producers doubtless will agree 
with Mr. Davidson that he had a just cause of complaint 
in this instance. Inasmuch as the select structural mate- 
rial specification has been adopted by the Southern Pine 
Association it ought to be possible for any architect to 
specify it and get it. However, allowances must be made 
for the fact that this is a new grade and that dealers in 
the Chicago district could hardly be expected to supply 
it out of yard stock inasmuch as sufficient time has 
hardly elapsed to enable them to have the material in 
stock. 

Any dealer, however, ought to be willing to supply 
the material if he is given sufficient time to get it, and 
any yard dealer or other lumberman who does not know 
that the Southern Pine Association and the American 
Society for Testing Materials have been working together 
on this grade, which was the result of suggestions that 
originated with the United States Forest Service, ought 
to be enjoined to take a day off and read his lumber 
trade papers. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has no suggestions to 
offer as to how this situation can best be rectified, be- 
cause the investigation now being conducted by the Forest 
Service will doubtless bring out a better basis than is 
now available for practical recommendations, but here 
at least is food for thought by the Trade Extension Com- 
mittee of the Southern Pine Association. 





Imports, the Tariff, Domestic Trade, 
Government Revenues Compared. 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
issues quarterly and annual reports as to merchandise 
entered for consumption in the United States and 
the duties collected thereon. The latest report covers 
the second quarter of 1915—April 1 to June 30. It is 
interesting to compare this quarter with the corre- 
sponding quarter for 1914, prior to the war, but under 
the same tariff as in effect this year, and the corre- 
sponding quarter for 1913, prior to the application of 
the present tariff. The total importation values and 
duties collected during the second quarters of the 
three years respectively were as follows: 






SECOND Values Duties Av. rate 
QUARTER. of imports collected. of duty. 
1913 ..........$379,930,9 $64,855,173.01 17.07 
LT ee oe: 482,516,3 8 63,606,915.52 13.18 
|) ear ert ra 442,441,452. 48,955,743.24 11.06 


The total duty collected in each of these quarters 
as applied to imports of the same quarters shows 
average percentages that may rather surprise those 
who have not given our import trade this sort of con- 
sideration. We have been accustomed to hearing of 
enormous rates of duty, but the average rate of 17 
percent under the Payne-Aldrich bill as thus deter- 
mined was lowered by only a little over 25 percent by 
the Underwood-Sims tariff. The reduction in the 
rate from 1914 to 1915 is accounted for by the fact 
that under war conditions some of the greatest rev- 
enue producers, because both of volume and of high 
duty, have failed to import to any such extent as 
formerly. Such is the case with wool and its manu- 
factures and cotton and its manufactures. 

The effect of the lowering of the duty, however, from 
an average of 17 to 13 percent is seen in the increase 
of more than $100,000,000 in imports over those of 
the corresponding quarter before the new tariff took 
effect. In 1913 this country imported $380,000,000 
worth of merchandise on which it collected $65,000,000 
in duties. Following the passage of the new tariff 
act, during the second quarter of 1914, American im- 
portations are found to have increased more than 
$100,000,000, while the duties collected were less than 
during the corresponding quarter of 1913 by over a 
million dollars. It is surprising, however, that under 
war conditions the importations in 1915 should have 
fallen only $40,000,000 below those prior to the war, 
though duties collected show a very much heavier pro- 
portion of reduction. 

Noting the contrast between 1913 and 1914 both in 
volume of imports and duties collected, the trouble with 
domestic business prior to the war and why the Gov- 
ernment was showing steadily increasing Treasury 
deficits are plainly evident. 

Evidently, with the maintenance of the present 
tariff policy, the Government must search for other 
means of revenue than those derived from the customs. 
Hence stamp taxes and all sorts of impost charges; 


hence a constantly more inclusive income tax, and now 
an inheritance tax is proposed. There is no unified 
objection to the income tax or to the inheritance taxes, 
but there is a widespread objection to further charges 
upon domestic trade, and to such import tariff reduc- 
tions as seriously affect the prosperity of our own 
industries. 

Lumbermen quite generally believe that to remove 
the duties on lumber and other forest products imported 
into this country was a mistake. 

Under the general heading of ‘‘wood and manu- 
factures of’’ are a hundred or more items covering 
such varied things as cabinet woods in the log or 
manufactured, pulpwood, Christmas trees, bamboo, 
staves, boxes and wood pulp as well as lumber proper. 
Some have always been on the free list and some have 
had varying rates of duty. Here are taken, therefore, 
only the chief revenue producing classes and the 
grand total to produce the following table: 

Imports Second Quarter, 1913. 


Av. rate 
ARTICLE. Values. Duties. of duty. 
Boards, planks, deals, : 
clapboards, bolts, 
lath, posts, poles 
and ties, shingles 
PEC, 4. :0:0:4.0-0.0 0:0 seh BEE OSLO $ 483,419.80 8.58 
Wood pulp..<...%.. 3,553,234.52 294,359.34 8.28 
Total wood and man- 
ufactures of...... 14,758,911.59 1,132,591.42 7.67 
Second Quarter, 1914. 
Boards, planks, deals, 
clapboards, bolts, 
lath, posts, poles 
and ties, shingles 
PEC: ss ssukn soe clee 6,128,835.00 19,098.81 1 
Wood pulp......... BAOG TORIES 8 s-snnwancdsce Free 


Total wood and man- 
ufactures of...... 15,881,596.10 


Second Quarter, 1915. 
Boards, planks, deals, 
clapboards, bolts, 
lath, posts, poles 
and ties, shingles 


SS Sse 6,999,200.00 
Wood pnip......... BAD ABOIIO akin canes ces 
Total wood and man- 
ufactures of...... 13,696,580.00 156,203.78 1.14 
The above perhaps is too inclusive, going too far 
outside the lumber business proper to be of full value 
in this connection. This article therefore will present 
lumber proper and such forest products, as posts and 
poles, pulpwood and shingles, as enter into the economy 
of any logging and sawmill operation. 


Second Quarter, 1913. 


15,183.92 21 
Free 





Duty Av. rate 

ARTICLE. Values. collected. of duty. 
see $1,894.545.50 No duty pea 
Sawed lumber........ 4,660,890.5 $368,240.41 7.9 . 
Posts, poles and ties.. 157,247.35 15,724.74 10 
BBINGICS: 52.55 56050558 324,127.37 62,735.27 19.8 

Second Quarter, 1914. 

Pulpwoods, .... 5.4446 $1,754,043.00 No duty 


7,818.86 "16 
9'532:00 10 


Sawed lumber........ 


4,811,497.00 $ 
Posts, poles and ties. . 


95,320.00 


TS: | i See aa 801,837.00 No duty 

Second Quarter, 1915. 
Pulpwoods .......... $1,419,051.00 No duty pies ia 
Sawed lumber ....)... 5,349,324.00 $ 10,311.02 19 
Posts, poles and ties.. 46,707.00 4,670.70 10 
Pea 991,729.00 No duty nae. 


Going back to the second table, it will be observed 
that duties collected on importations of wood and its 
manufactures declined from the second quarter of 
1913 to the second quarter of 1915 from a total of 
$1,132,000 to $156,000, and have done so without any 
important decrease in the value of importations. That 
is to say, the Government has been deprived of revenue 
without any corresponding effect upon the market 
supply. 

Public men have referred to the duty on lumber as 
‘*sky high;’’ under the much execrated Payne-Aldrich 
bill the average duty was only a trifle over 814 percent; 
under the present duty it is one-fifth of 1 percent, that 
small duty being derived from items like cabinet woods. 

The total importations of sawed lumber during the 
second quarter of 1913 in quantity were 273,431,600 
feet, of which 235,238,560 feet were of rough lumber, 
carrying $1.25 per thousand feet specific import duty. 
During the corresponding quarter of 1915 the importa- 
tions were 286,668,000 feet, of which 219,768,000 feet 
were of rough lumber. The removal of duty, therefore, 
has diminished the importation of the cheaper stuff, 
which is another way of saying the specific duty im- 
posed upon sawed lumber, whether rough or dressed, 





PREPAREDNESS. 


Everybody is talking about Preparedness. Are 
you Prepared? Are you Preparing for a bigger 
business, as well as being Prepared for a better 
business? 

Some people are getting more business. Are you 
getting your share? 

Preparedness means to begin at the beginning, 
to plow the ground, to harrow it, to get a good 
seed bed planted, to sow the seed and after all of 
this is done to cultivate it properly. That is Pre- 
paring for the Harvest. 

Are you Preparing for a Harvest of orders? 

A good, strong advertisement in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN would be in line with this Prepared- 
ness. 


oe 











never had any material effect in keeping out the better 
grades of stock. 

During the same time the importations of shin les 
increased from 125,470,410 in 1913 to 476,369,000 in 
1915. 

If the importations of this year had been at the sme 
rate as those of 1913 the Government revenue f:om 
sawed lumber and shingles for the quarter would | ive 
been $464,652.32, The removal of the duty, theref ire, 
has deprived the Government of an annual revenu: of 
about $1,750,000 in these two items alone, while the 
result to the lumber industry has been stagnation, «nd 
to the people a waste of natural resources and a <et- 
back to forest conservation. 

But the people, or many of them, as represented in 
Congress, were determined that the lumber industry 
must be attacked and so what was a ridiculously low 
duty as compared with the general average—7.9 percent 
as compared with 19.3 percent—was stricken off the 
books. 

In this connection it may be said that one of the 
leading proponents of the present tariff act made this 
statement: ‘‘I personally believe, as a tariff-for-rev- 
enue-only advocate, that the present tariff on lumber 
(the Payne-Aldrich tariff) produces revenue with as 
little damage to the public interests as any that can 
be named, and therefore I would personally be in 
favor of retaining it.’’ It was simply a public preju- 
dice, founded on nothing except the lurid writings of 
semi-socialistic, semi-anarchistic people who were at- 
tacking money wherever they thought they found it, 
that framed Schedule D as it stands in the tariff act 
of today, and that assisted in taking away from the 
low grade product of the forest enough value seriously 
to injure the cause of conservation in this country, 
Similar ideas applied to other industries have aided 
in producing the financial situation in which our Goy- 
ernment finds itself today. 





Takes Advanced Steps in the Interest 
of a Great Industry. 


Not always with the greatest noise and demonstration 
and through the gathering of the greatest crowds are 
the most important events brought about or the most 
profitable results secured. Most frequently is it the case 
that a few earnest, determined men, ‘concentrating 
thought and time on a particular object, set in motion 
influences that affect an entire industry or a whole 
country. 

Such a movement was inaugurated in Chicago this 
week when representatives of the retail lumber interests 
met with representatives of a great manufacturing or- 
ganization, at the request of the latter and at its expense, 
to discuss matters of supreme importance to the lumber 
industry. 

The lumber industry has suffered in the past because 
of a lack of codperation between the retailer and the 
manufacturers and a feeling often that their interests 
were antagonistic rather than mutual. While they stood 
aloof, each depending on the other taking the initiative 
in a movement calculated to benefit the industry as a 


whole, interests opposed to wood were ingratiating them: | 
selves into the good graces of the people, and suddenly | 


the lumber industry awoke to a realization of the fact 
that because of a false feeling of security it had suf- 
fered almost irreparable loss. 

Manufacturers began to realize that their interests 
were largely bound up in those of the retailers and re 
tailers began to realize that there was a common bond 
of sympathy between them and that they ought to get 
in closer toueh with the source of supply of the material 
that is their stock of trade. 

The year now drawing to a close has witnessed re 
markable progress by the lumber trade in aggressively 
fighting for its own and in adopting modern methods 
of merchandising. But one of the most advanced steps 
yet taken was that of the Southern Pine Association 
when it invited the secretaries of the retail associations 
in, yellow pine territory to meet representatives of that 
organization in Chicago for a conference on matters of 
mutual interest and benefit and of vital importance to 
the entire lumber industry. 

That this feeling of codperation and mutual interest 
may be more deeply cemented, a number of the most 
prominent leaders in the southern pine industry have vol 
unteered to attend conventions of retail lumbermen where 
their presence and counsel are desired and to addres 
the conventions, not in fhe interest of yellow pine only, 
but in the interest of the entire lumber trade in its fight 
to maintain its rightful position and to bring about the 
more general use of wood. 

Truly a great thing has been accomplished and the 
Southern Pine Association should receive the approba 
tion of the entire industry for bringing about t!.is (i 
eago conference with the retail secretaries and for ifs 
proposed work of bringing representative retailers ™ 
close touch with the industry by arranging for ‘em 
visit the mills and secure first hand informatio. as 
grades and methods of manufacture. 

As coéperation is the life of trade, this forward ste? 
in bringing about close harmony between the retail dealet 
and the manufacturer means a great thing for the futur 
of the lumber industry. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE FLAT RULE. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 

Noticing in your issue of November 13 reference to incas- 
ing lumber rules in a leather case, my mind reverts to an 
item of ancient customs in the use of this useful adjunct 
to the lumber business which, if I am not mistaken, illus- 
trates the origin of the flat rule for measuring lumber. 

In 1852 I joined my brother-in-law, who was then located 
at Port Dover, Can., in the purchase of the excellent, in 
fact unexcelled (in character), lumber produced in and 
about Norfolk County, Can., shipping the same to my 
prother, Thomas W. Hotchkiss, a wholesaler at the then 
predominating wholesale market of Albany. He not being 
an adept in the lumber business he had as a right hand 
man and adviser an elderly gentleman, Mr. Samuel Ellis, 
who was pretty generally recognized as an expert in what 
was known as “Albany inspection,” and who taught me the 
science. Up to this time an eight square came marked on 
each of its faces with lengths from 10 to 24 feet to indi- 
cate the number of feet in a given piece and was the only 
rule in common use. I found, however, that Mr. Ellis was 
experimenting with flat and ductile pieces of second growth 
hickory of which he had a fair supply in process of season- 
ing intended for supplanting the stiff rule and reducing the 
back wrenching involved in the necessary turning over for 
examination of both sides of the wide and heavy lumber 
which comprised the majority of our purchases, as we 
handled mostly from inch and a quarter to 10-inch stock, 
nothing less than 12, up to 48 inches in width. Mr. Ellis 
was not far from 60 years of age and was six feet in 
height, and to bend over, pick up and examine this wide 
and heavy lumber as it was unloaded from the wagons which 
brought it from the interior mills was manifestly heavy work 
with a stiff rule and he sought to lighten his labor by the 
use of a more flexible rule, through the flat and sharpened 
edges of whose brass head most of the labor of lifting and 
turning could be obviated. I at once became his student 
and for two years we spent much of our spare time in 
making flat rules. 

Some time during the first year that I was so engaged my 
brother Thomas visited us and seeing me mount a wagon 
with a flat rule, called a halt and informed me that he did 
not wish any of his lumber to be measured with anything 
but the eight square rule, which was the only one recog- 
nized in Albany and other markets, and while he remained 
both Mr. Ellis and myself gave way to his humor, but re- 
sumed the use of our flat rules as soon as his back was 
turned. So many of our friends and brother buyers were 
informed of the utility of the new tool that after Mr. Ellis 
left our employ I continued to make the rules, having early 
learned the secret of brazing the heads. I am honestly of 
the opinion that Mr. Ellis primarily and myself as his as- 
sistant were the originators of the flat board rule in 1852, 
and we did not put it in a- petticoat, nor did we apply for 
any patent.—GrorGE W. HOTCHKISS. 


OUTLET WANTED FOR WILLOW. 

If possible would you please give me the names of parties 
in the market for willow ?—Inquiry No. 55. . 

[Good willow is a scarce item in the market and the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. has published several offers of 
willow in past years which have always brought responses. 

The above inquiry comes from Ohio. Who is in the 
market for willow at this time?—EDITOoR. ] 





INFORMATION WANTED REGARDING FIRE PRE- 
VENTION TREATMENT OF SHINGLES. 


Some time ago we noticed quite a little information con- 
cerning the testing of fireproof paints or chemicals as applied 
to shingles. We were not particularly interested at the time 
but are now looking into the subject a little and are desirous 
of obtaining all the information possible on the subject. 
Will you kindly help us by references or other information 
you can supply? 


|The above inquiry comes from a well known Michigan 
wholesaler of lumber and shingles. Next week’s issue of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will contain considerable spe- 
cial shingle matter and will review what has been accom- 
plished thus far in the fire-resistive treatment of shingles. 
But one treatment, however, has been commercially placed 
upon. the market that has been demonstrated to increase 
the effective resistance of shingles against flying sparks 
and embers, and it is regularly advertised in the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN. This is the Pyrolin shingle stain 
manufactured by the Pyrolin Products Company (Inc.), 
of Fort Dodge, Iowa.—Eb1ror. ] 


GETTING A BROADER LUMBER EDUCATION. 


M: experience in the lumber business has been sufficiently 
long to acquaint me with the line in very good manner. 
Still. I am not as well up on making estimates and working 
out ‘he amounts of different stocks used in construction of 
abiding, and hope that in asking you for a little informa- 
tion that it seems you should be able to give me I may be 
ben<'ted so that I can overcome that shortage in my expe- 
Then and thereby take a better place as manager. 

Wrat I wish to ask you is where may I be able to get a 
treai.se or.some course in lumbering that will give me a 
Syst-'n to study up on during the winter season. I somehow 
feel ‘at there must be something along the line I am look- 
ing . rv that will aid me in overcoming my shortcoming. 
Whi Tama good and capable independent elevator manager 
and ‘an command a salary that might be higher for the time 
beine, there is not the substantial future in it that the lum- 
ber ‘ne holds, and the sooner a man gets where he has an 
Inte: st of his own, which the grain line does not hold, he 
is ding that which his personal interest deserves. Any 
infovation that you may be able to send me along this line 
Will “© highly appreciated.—INquiry No. 52. 


|. .e University Extension Department of the Uni- 





vers. y of Wisconsin has instituted a very practical course 
on lonber and its uses, which, however, is intended for 
far ors and other citizens as much as for lumbermen. It 
iS tended to promote the more efficient practical use of 
lum! ’ in building and on the farm. It is, however, prob- 
able *hat this course could not be secured outside of the 
a even upon the payment of a fair price for it. 
q 


wiy is being made upon this subject and the informa- 


tion obtained will be later forwarded to this inquirer. 

As to those special subjects that are particularly men- 
tioned—the use of lumber in building and the making 
of estimates in building construction—some of the well 
known correspondence schools have short courses in 
building construction which would probably be found 
very useful in this direction and which cost something 
like $20, stating it approximately from memory. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN also has a list of excellent books 
on estimating that would be found very serviceable. 
EDITOR. | 


OUTLET FOR OAK EDGING STRIPS. 


We have a large accumulation of edging strips each day 
from our flooring stock and are unable to dispose of this 
waste locally. ‘ 

If you will do so would appreciate it very much if you 
will advise us if you know of any articles that are in demand 
that this product could be turned into. Kindly understand 
that this stock is all kiln dried and a considerable amount 
of clear stock can be cut from it. 

If you have any inquiries from any concerns using this 
class of stock will appreciate it if you will advise us so that 
we may get in communication with them.—INQuiRyY No. 51. 


[The above letter is from a manufacturer of oak floor- 
ing at an interior Tennessee point. Here is a chance for 
a cheap source of supply for the manufacturers of small 
oak novelties taking small dimension, such as tabourettes, 
china racks and other small articles. The address of the 
inquirer will be promptly furnished upon request.— 
EDITOR. | 


MANUFACTURERS OF ARTIFICIAL SILK IN 
UNITED STATES. 


There is one very large factory in this country which man- 
ufactures artificial silk from wood pulp. The name of the 
company which owns this plant is the Viscose Company, 
located at Marcus Hook, Pa. The amount of silk annually 
produced by this company is not exactly known to us, but is 
probably in the neighborhood of 4,000,000 pounds. 

There is a small concern, known as the Artificial Silk Yarn 
Company, which is just starting up at Kingston, N. Y., and 
the Acme Woolen Mills Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, also 
has an artificial silk plant. The latter, we are informed, 
uses either the Chardonnet or cupro-ammonium process, the 
raw material being cotton linters. 

You will find a very instructive article on this subject in 
the Textile American, of Boston, Mass. This article was 
written by A. Singer and appeared serially in the August, 
September and October issues for 1914. 


[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN published an inquiry from 
a teacher in Kansas on this subject which was referred 
to the Forest Products Laboratory and the above very 
interesting letter, signed by Rolf Thelen, in charge of 
the section of commercial extension, was received and 
has been referred to the Manual Training Normal School 
teacher who requested the information.—EDITor. ] 


A LUMBER POLICY IN THE UNITED STATES. 


I am writing a thesis on “A Lumber Policy of the United 
States” and it was suggested to me by the Department of 
Forestry in the University that I write to you asking if 
you could not give me some references in back issues of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN which would be of help to me. We 
have the paper on file in the libraries here, and it would be 
very easy for me to look up any information which you 
think might bear on the subject. 

As you probably know, the Forestry department has just 
gotten out a lengthy report on existing conditions, but at 
present this is not to be given out. It was recommended to 
me that I write only from the standpoint of popular interest, 
because an exhaustive treatment cf the subject would be out 
of the question. 

I am very much interested in the retail end of the lumber 
industry ; in fact, it will be my future business. Any help 
which you can give me will be very much appreciated. 

[This inquirer has been furnished with a list of thir- 
teen leading articles or addresses on the subject of con- 
servation and fifteen upon the general subject of national 
forestry and forestry control, shown by the office card 
index to have been published by the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN within the last few years.—EDITOR. | 











SOUTHERN PINE FLOORING GRADES 
CRITICIZED. 

I do think that the Southern Pine Association ought 
to write a simple specification for southern pine flooring. In 
my opinion the specifications as published are ridiculous, 
absurd, and too complicated for the average owner to com- 
prehend. I wonder why you could not suggest to these 
people that they formulate a simple specification for flooring, 
equally as simple as their specification for yellow pine tim- 
bers. 

[The above is an extract from a letter bearing the 
signature of a prominent Chicago architect. The speci- 
fications for southern pine flooring, however, are neces- 
sarily governed by different considerations than those for 
structural timbers. In the latter the chief factors re- 
quired are strength and durability. In flooring, on the 
other hand, appearance and durability under wear are 
the chief factors and the various defects that affect ap- 
pearance must necessarily be defined and their exact lim- 
its in the various grades prescribed. These defects in- 
clude sap stain, firm red heart, pin knots, standard knots, 
pitch pockets (small or standard), pitch streaks, season- 
ing checks, pin worm holes and slight defects of torn 
grain. Owing to the variety and character of these de- 
fects and the effort of the flooring rules to prescribe 
exact limits of allowance for them, and owing to the 
number of different grades in flooring, the rules prob- 
ably do appear somewhat complicated to one who is not 
a lumberman even though an experienced architect. But 
it. is difficult to say how these rules could be simplified 
without at the same time obscuring the boundary lines 
between the various flooring grades.—EpirTor. } 


PERSIMMON OFFERED FOR BICYCLE RIMS. 

On March 25, 1913, I received a letter from you stating 
that you had an inquiry from some concern that was figuring 
on using persimmon timber cut in strips 7 feet by 1% inches 
by 17s inches as a substitute wood to take the place of 
maple in bicycle rims. If you now have this data at hand I 
would thank you very much to furnish me the address of this 
concern, as I am in a position to get them out.—INQuUIRY 
No. 57. 

[At about the date indicated the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, conducted quite an extensive inquiry for some con- 
cern in Indiana for a substitute for maple in bicycle 
rims, but this has been so long closed that the name of 
that inquirer is no longer on record. The above offer 
of persimmon for bicycle rims is, however, published for 
the general information of readers and may be of interest 
to users of persimmon for other purposes, inasmuch as 
this is a comparatively rare wood and is widely used for 
many special purposes, from shuttles to mangle rollers.— 
EDITOoR. | 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF COMMERCIAL WOODS. 

The writer is desirous of procuring a book which illus- 
trates, by showing board cuts, the majority of commercial 
woods such as hemlock, pines, oaks, chestnut, cypress, Doug- 
las fir and others. I have “Lumber and Its Uses,” which 
has a few cuts along this line—PHILIP J. DENTINGER, JR., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

[A number of the books on commercial woods show 
specimens of wood surface and a number of them in 
addition show photo-micrographs of cross sections of the 
wood. This is true of ‘‘ Wood and Forest’’ by Professor 
Noyes, a very excellent and moderate priced book, $3 
prepaid, and this book in addition shows a small map 
of the United States on which is blocked out in shade 
the distribution of each commercial wood. The above is 
true of Hough’s book on ‘‘The Woods of the Northern 
United States and Canada,’’ but the geographical limi- 
tations mentioned in the title prevent this from being 
a complete work on this subject. The method of illus- 
trating the wood, bark, leaves and fruit of trees in the 
Hough book is most excellent for those woods which it 
includes. One of the best books on American commercial 
woods is ‘‘Principal Species of Wood,’’ by Professor 
Charles H. Snow, which, however, illustrates the wood, 
bark and leaves for only the most prominent woods.— 
EDITOR. | 





DRYING OF QUARTER SAWED AND PLAIN OAK. 

It is true that it takes quarter-sawed oak longer: to dry 
than plain oak; that is to say, the water passes through the 
wood in the radial direction more easily than it does in the 
tangential direction. The reason for this is not altogether 
clear but, no doubt, the medullary rays have something to 
do with it. As you doubtless know, the medullary rays in a 
living tree act as transporters of sap and food materials in 
solution in the radial direction, and one might be justified 
from this fact in assuming that the water would pass natu- 
rally in this same direction with a greater facility even after 
the wood had become dead. This does not give, however, a 
specific reason for the phenomenon, 

The medullary ray tissue is composed of numerous very 
short, blunt, thin-walled cells, and it would seem almost as 
though the moisture could pass as readily in one direction 
as another through these cells. Nevertheless, the fact re- 
mains that the water transfuses more rapidly in this direc- 
tion. Of course, you are aware of the fact that the wood 
dries very much more rapidly in the longitudinal direction, 
but this is easier to account for on account of the long 
tubular vessels and the exceedingly long, narrow fibers. 

[The above interesting information regarding the 
seasoning of oak was secured from the Forest Products 
Laboratory some time-ago, at a time when H. S. Betts 
was acting director, and the letter bears his signature. 
It is published as an interesting bit of information for 
readers.—EDITOR. | : 


WANTED, A HEAD SAWYER’S HANDBOOK. 

One of our sawyers has asked us to procure for him a book 
with reference to grades that may be obtained from the log 
and cut the log so as to get the best grade of lumber from it. 
If you know of such a publication will you please advise 
name of publisher and send out ?—INgQurry No. 54. 

[It is widely known in the lumber manufacturing in- 
dustry that a mill sawyer’s work is strictly skilled labor 
and that the manipulation of the log to secure the great- 
est value of product from it is,a matter requiring much 
study and experience. The possible field of efficiency in 
increasing the value of product by proper sawing varies 
greatly with different woods. In many hardwoods, for 
example, the separate logs have a greatly varied indi- 
viduality and each presents a separate problem. In such 
straight and smooth woods as southern pine, on the other 
hand, the problem of efficient manipulation is more sim- 
ple and correct principles are often neglected in the high 
speed operation of modern mills, being sacrificed to vol- 
ume of output. 

The average sawyer of experience knows a great deal 
about this subject. Does he know all that is to be 
known? Might not some other sawyer of equal experi- 
ence but of a somewhat different character or in differ- 
ent woods be able to give him some useful poiriters? 
Has there been anywhere any effort to assemble the com- 
bined knowledge and skill of this craft? 

Certainly there has never been any effort within the 
knowledge of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN to put this as- 
sembled information between the covers of a book, and 
this is greatly to be regretted. A sufficiently comprehen- 
sive handbook on this subject ought to have a wide sale. 
What experienced sawyers would be willing to contribute 
their ideas to a symposium on this subject to be inaugu- 
rated and published by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and 
to be reproduced later in book form if it developed to 
an extent sufficient to warrant this?—EbITor. } 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS. 


This department feels called upon to apologize for 
lack of suflicient optimism. It is not and has not been 
pessimistic, but when last week it expressed the opin- 
ion that the season had come when a further expansion 
of business was not to be expected and that a balance 
had been struck between new business and shipments 
it did not measure up to the facts. Such a balance 
was struck in the southern yellow pine trade in the 
week ending November 5, but the week ending Novem- 
ber 12 showed another spurt of orders that swelled ma- 
terially the volume of unfilled business and surpassed 
the ability of the mills to ship. During that week the 
new orders booked by 148 mills amounted to 5,949 
ears, while shipments were 5,313 cars, bringing the un- 
filled orders on the files up to 23,146 cars. While the 
shipments were 100 cars greater than in the previous 
week, they have been surpassed in two of the six 
weeks carried on the record, according to the weekly 
report issued by the Southern Pine Association. The 
following little table gives the record for each of the 
six weeks ending November 12: 





WEEK ENDED. Orders. Shipments. Unfilled. 
October 5,628 4,664 21,747 
October Sh saline Gs we das cw 5,235 21,755 
eer 2s 6,792 5,575 23,192 
Ds. wees se oo sen Ca 5,889 22,481 
wc esenasecs ab cae 5,204 20,967 
November 12.........-.cse08 0,949 5,315 23,146 


These reports were from an average of about 147 
mills and the estimate of the association is that ship- 
ments exceeded production for the week by 21.28 per- 
cent, orders exceeded production by 35.8 percent, and 
that orders exceeded shipments by 11.97 percent. 


* * * 


The business being done in the southern yellow pine 
country is remarkably steady, though with on the 
whole an increase during the six weeks in question. 
The smallest week’s orders reported by the mills re- 
porting was 5,221 cars, the largest 6,792 cars; but ship- 
ments, which directly depend not upon moods of buyers 
but upon cold facts as to car supply, show compara- 
tively little variation. The mills reporting managed 
to get out during the week of November 12 only about 
100 cars more than during the previous week, not- 
withstanding orders increased by over 700 cars. 


* * * 


It is evident that the car shortage is putting its 
retarding brake upon the lumber business. As stated 
before in these columns, the shortage is not very pro- 
nounced in most sections of the country, but it reaches 
everywhere and in some sections like eastern Oregon 
sawmills are closing down because of their inability 
to get sufficient cars. The same condition is working 
in the South, though not to so paralyzing an extent. 
At railroad terminals, especially at the ports, cars are 
ordinarily obtained without much difficulty; but at 
manufacturing points that are way stations cars are 
sailing jauntily by with little attention to the ap- 
pealing signals of would-be lumber shippers. The 
trade and daily press both make frequent mention of 
the car shortage. With a net surplus of cars on 
November 1 of only about 26,000, and with probably 
more than that number of bad order cars, there is for 
all practical purposes a car shortage today. Two prin- 
cipal reasons have brought it about: the enormous in- 
terior movement of grain and a large movement of 
both grain and commodities to salt water for export 
where there are insufficient ships for the business and, 
failing ships, insufficient storage capacity, therefore 
holding cars out of service to an unusual extent. 


* * * 


Export business continues without check. The 
weekly statement from Washington for the week- end- 
ing November 13 shows exports from thirteen of the 
leading customs districts of over $81,000,000, a value 
larger than any in previous weeks save one. These 
thirteen customs districts ordinarily do a little over 
nine-tenths of the business of the country. Shipments 
ex New York in the foreign trade for the week ending 
November 13 were valued at $50,449,000; from Galves- 
ton $4,796,000; from the Maryland (Baltimore) dis- 
trict, $4,200,000; from New Orleans, $3,752,000; from 
Michigan district (Detroit), $3,184,000. Cotton ex- 
ports during the week amounted to 154,000 bales, 
making a total since the beginning of the cotton year, 
August 1, of approximately 1,520,000 bales. This sort 
of business at the ports, coupled with the uncertainties 
of the ocean shipping situation, accounts for much of 
our home difficulty in moving commodities promptly. 

* * * 

On page 49 of this issue is a detailed statement of 
building permits issued during October by seventy- 
three leading cities; the total of practically $63,000,000 
in value of permits compares with a little over $44,- 
000,600 for October, 1914. It is a notable record and 
indicative of a general revival of business that, of 
course, is particularly welcome to certain lines of 
trade and especially the lumber business. Bradstreet’s 





presents figures that are more comprehensive because 
including a larger number of cities, and with compari- 
sons which go back a number of years. its figures for 
October include those for 147 cities in which 24,777 
permits were issued to a value of $68,515,343. Here 
the rates does not equal 1914, but if the rate of gain 
made in October were carried through the year it 
would produce an annual total in excess of that of 
last year. According to the Bradstreet figures the 
first nine months of 1915 produced permits indicating 
a value of $612,460,600, against $644,687,371 for the 
first nine months of 1914. The building industry of 
the country is now fully up to normal. 
* * * 

The season in yellow pine, and in other woods as 
well, is unusual because it has been subject to unusual 
influences. The year opened under a cloud; business 
had not yet become adjusted to war conditions, and 
what effect the war business proper would have upon 
our domestic trade had not yet been demonstrated. It 
was only near the middle of the year that it was 
demonstrated that the special business caused by the 
war was also a stimulus to general business. There 
was also a very much delayed crop season, so that the 
lumberman’s trade with the country districts was much 
hampered. But finally doubts were dissipated, the 
effects of war buying activities were plain, the crops 
were assured, city building began to grow to at least 
normal proportions and therefore, late in the season, 
the lumber movement acquired a momentum that 
promised to carry it far beyond its usual season of 
maximum activity. Therefore, prices in yellow pine 
are still advancing under a continued heavy demand 
and a constant lowering of stocks. Low grade lumber 
and dimension are pretty well cleaned up. 


* * * 


The amount of export trade has been greatly ex- 
aggerated. Many rumors of large orders have been 
proved to be mere rumors, while actual orders have 
often been exaggerated by being reported through sev- 
eral sources in different ways, which made one order 
appear to be many. But the business has nevertheless 
been large. A lumberman who is one of the best in- 
formed in the country on export trade names the fol- 
lowing orders that have come within his personal 
knowledge: For France, 9,000,000 feet, furnished by 
the Pensacola Lumber & Timber Company, of Pensa- 
cola, Fla.; for the British Government, about 7,000,000 
feet of ties placed by J. P. Morgan & Co. with the 
Robinson Lumber Company, New Orleans, several con- 
cerns on the Gulf coast furnishing the material; for 
the Italian Government 51,000,000 feet, placed with 
the “Southern Pine Lumber Company of Georgia. 
About two-thirds of this order was No. 2 boards, the 
balance common timbers, and it was widely distributed, 
some of it being shipped from Texas. The Belgian Gov- 
ernment bought 6,000,000 feet, largely boards and 
planks. That Government has been in the market for 
more, but probably has not yet purchased. It is stated, 
however, that this new order will probably be filled in 
North Carolina pine. There is also a bona fide order 
for France for about 8,000,000 feet, supposed to have 
been placed within the last few days. 


* * * 


The lumberman quoted states that there have been a 
great many tie orders that he has not even tried to 
keep track of. He makes this comment: ‘‘The above 
are all the orders I have been able to run down and 
can definitely say have been placed. Of course there 
have been rumors of others but, I think, like many 
other things, the rumors of lumber orders have been 
about ten times as large as the actual orjlers.’’ This 
writer is undoubtedly correct in the main, but the 
total amount of business has been large enough to 
have a very stimulating effect on the southern yellow 
pine market, reducing stocks in grades that are often 
in over-supply. Then with the railroad demand swell- 
ing to proportions not experienced for several years a 
basis is laid for a firm market through the winter 
whatever slowing up there mdy be in actual order 
placement and shipment, so that it seems safe to pre- 
dict that the trade of 1916 will open up substantially 
on the closing prices of 1915 and perhaps on an even 
higher basis. 

* * * 

It should be remembered that yellow pine prices 
today are not high in comparison with 1906, the early 
part of 1907 and 1912. Comparisons with the actual 
selling prices now and then show that the market is 
still anywhere from $2 to $5 below previous good 
years. During the three years that have elapsed since 
1912 and the eight since 1907 carrying charges have 
been added to timber, while the saving in the cost of 
manufacture has been little, if any. If prices of those 
varlier years are to be taken as a criterion the ad- 
vance of the last few months has not reached half way 
to the top of the market as it should be if the present 
movement continues. One retarding influence will con- 


tinue until after the war and that is the lack of s'\p- 
ping facilities in the export trade, but, after all, .he 
export business is but a small percentage of the t: ‘al 
business of the country. What we have had has ken 
an effective stimulus. 

=» * 

So much attention has been given in the foregoi: 
to the southern yellow pine situation because t!.. 
wood occupies at present an especially dominatiig 
position. It is the wood of greatest production and so 
it is entitled to dominance. But it happens to be tie 
wood most susceptible to wide influences and its he- 
havior determines very largely the behavior of other 
woods with which it is in direct or indirect competi- 
tion. 


+ 0S 
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* * * 

The greatest direct competitor of southern yellow 
pine is Douglas fir. That famous Pacific coast wood is 
more dependent upon the export trade than any other 
of our forest products. Its export business was seri- 
ously crippled by the handicaps imposed upon it by 
the war, but it was recovering in a measure until the 
Panama Canal closure cut across its lines of most 
rapid growth. It was being sought as a substitute for 
pitch pine in European markets and was rapidly de- 
veloping that trade. Now, however, it is largely con- 
fined to its own Pacific Ocean export territory. There, 
of course, it is handicapped like any other export sec- 
tion, by high vessel rates, but it is managing to do 
considerable business with South America, Australia, 
New Zealand and the Orient. Encouraging to Douglas 
fir producers is, however, an improvement in the coast- 
wise trade. Price advances are a stimulus to trade 
sometimes and such has been proved to be the case 
on the coast, where prices have been forced up by ad- 
vances in freight rates. The coastwise rate to San 
Francisco of $3.50 and that to southern California of $4 
a thousand have been increased by 50 cents, which en- 
couraged the dealers to add a dollar or more to their 
prices. 

* * * 

In addition to the improving coastwise trade is a 
special demand for railroad material. The demand 
for cars has been growing for several months and now 
is extremely active in preparation for 1916. The grow- 
ing tendency to all-steel cars has been checked by the 
unwillingness of the car builders to accept orders for 
any definite delivery. The result has been a return 
in considerable measure to wooden or partly wooden 
freight cars. Steel under-frames with wood tops seem 
to be about as far as the roads can go in the direction 
of steel, so far as large quantities are concerned; and 
many of the roads are building or have ordered built 
large numbers of all-wood cars. This fact is reflected 
in the current orders received by the lumbermen of 
various parts of the country, but especially of the 
West. The western and northwestern transcontinentals 
are nearly all lumber Jines and are inclined to favor 
wood where they can conceive it good business so to 
do. In addition to car material, from sills to ceiling 
and running boards, a large amount of material is 
being ordered for track purposes, although the domes- 
tic tie market is not yet so active as lumbermen would 
like to see it. 

* * * 

Northern and western pines are moving well. The 
shipping season for northern pine on the Great Lakes 
is about over, though it is possible that after the 
storms of the last week or two, which greatly delayed 
movement, many vessels may make another trip that 
will bring down the stocks of the mills and put the 
yards on the lower lakes in better shape. The factory 
demand is good and, of course, the local trade through 
the northern agricultural territory from Michigan to 
Montana is good for the season. 

* * * 

Reports from the hardwood manufacturing fields 
and markets are on the whole optimistic. Southern 
stocks are being reduced slowly and the same is true 
in certain northern woods. The industries that use 
hardwoods are showing more activity, but the great 
agricultural implement industry is not likely to re- 
sume normal conditions so long as some of its most 
important foreign markets are closed by the operat:ons 
of war. However, this great American industry is 
wideawake to its foreign opportunities, and in the 
meantime the domestic demand is normal or bette. 

* * * 

Species of lumber of sections that have not yet 
shared in a material degree in the improvement wich 
as a whole has been going on are given hope by the 
very fact that influences are at work that car not 
readily be foreseen; that some woods are boo: ing 
that not long ago were in the depths. It is al.ays 
possible that under the influences of worldwide «0n- 
ditions reverses may come, unexpected and un ore 
seeable, but the argument is in favor of the optimists 
of trade and so lumbermen are looking ahead .0 ® 
year that shall be better than any they have ex 
perienced since 1912 and perhaps since 1906. 
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Business men of the United States and men of the 
statesman class, who are genuinely concerned with the 
welfare of the country, are giving serious thought to 
the future of business. Not all are blinded by the 
developments of the current months, by the industrial 
activity based upon war business, or content with the 
growing domestic prosperity. They are asking with 
much seriousness as to what will be this country’s 
competitive situation in international affairs when the 
war shall be over and how it can prepare for whatever 
conditions may arise. It is significant that the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States has been giving 
this matter its earnest consideration and is asking 
through a referendum the advice and assistance of the 
business organizations of the country. 

* * * 

As is customary with this great national organiza- 
tion, the form and manner of presentation of the refer- 
endum were entrusted to an able committee and else- 
where are given some of the details of the committee’s 
work. The subject is presented in what are practically 
two parts; one respecting industrial and commercial 
international relationships and the interaction of vari- 
ous forces, and the other the humanitarian view, in 
which it is proposed that the United States shall take 
the initiative in an effort to establish permanent peace. 
In regard to the commercial phase of the matter the 
committee sees with business men generally the Euro- 
pean nations after the war faced with an insistent need 
for reéstablishing their industries at almost any sacri- 
fice, especially if the war should be inconclusive and 
no means should be provided for preventing a recur- 
rence of strife. There seems prospect of a sacrifice of 
normal profits of industy, a lowering of the scale of 
living, and therefore competition of unexampled sever- 
ity, which would be particularly ominous for the Amer- 
ican higher wage market. Factors to be faced are a 
reduction of purchasing power in Europe; an inter- 
ference with the civic welfare of countries hitherto 
largely dependent upon Europe; a shortage of the 
world’s available capital, due to destruction, to the 
uncertainty as to the future, with the need of settling 
certain of the war debts and, regrettably, a possible 
preparation for further war, all resulting in a tendency 
to raise the price of capital the world over, and a 
costly worldwide disturbance of industrial conditions. 
Perhaps, also, there will be a general erection of hostile 


protective tariffs. 
* * * 


No other referendum proposed by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States has been so vital in 
the subjects it proposed nor in the possible outcome for 
goo’. The final report on this referendum, if it be 
possible to arrive at anything like a unanimous con- 
clusion, will be not only of interest but of great im- 
portance as defining the proper policy for this country 
to pursue, 

* * * 

InJustrially, the United States will face after the 
war shall be over the possibility of a price competition 
in te production and distribution of commodities in 
inte: sational trade such as has never been seen before, 
ani ‘his competition is likely to assume in one phase 
inve.ion of the American markets themselves. For 
that »eason American business men of wide interests 
are usidering not merely how to take advantage of 
the -esent situation in extending American commerce 
an’ -lidifying our hold upon the trade of other coun- 


tric hut are considering how to protect our own 
don. ‘ie business from assault from without. Consid- 
€rai of offensive and defensive campaigns is going 


ont the same time and the two seem to be to a cer- 
tain xtent incompatible. There is no unanimity of 
opin’ n in regard to the future. The Chamber of 
Com:.eree of the United States wants to know what 
the st opinion of this country is. Its» own com- 
miti has defined conditions that seem to be probable, 
Dut Lere are many who believe that the warring 
Cour ies will be so exhausted that overwhelming com- 
petii.on from them with American trade will be im- 
poss ole for many years. 


* * * 

Ty labor situation is linked up with this question. 
Wil "he United States be the beneficiary of immigra- 
tion ‘> such an extent that its industrial power will 
a “cntained and greatly enlarged, or will the de- 
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Europe be so great that we must depend upon labor 
now here and face a rising instead of a falling labor 
market, which latter might enable us to compete to 
better advantage than in the past in international 
markets? Widespread national interests depend upon 
the answer to these questions when it shall be made. 
The questions are not all industrial either, but are 
political and humanitarian. This only seems certain: 
that this country must prepare itself so far as it can 
for any contingency. Industrial preparedness will be 
in years to come quite as important as military pre- 


paredness, 
* * * 


Criticism is increasing of certain policies of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks. One commercial writer points out 
that ‘‘contrary to the intent of the law makers and 
contrary to the letter and spirit of the Reserve Act, 
the volume of Federal Reserve notes outstanding is 
steadily being added to week by week. This is hap- 
pening at a time when there is not the slightest call 
for the emission of such notes and the aggregate of 
the notes now out reaches a very large amount.’’ A 
power that was designed to meet an emergency is 
being used—and so far as it is being used is being 
exhausted—to create an unnatural accumulation of 
gold, and is being so used without the slightest excuse 
in the current financial situation. 


* * * 


At the beginning of July the total of Federal Re- 
serve notes issued was $84,481,000; on November 5, 
$170,310,000. During that same period the amount of 
commercial paper held by the Reserve Banks increased 
from about $36,000,000 to only $43,000,000 and the 
amount of paper held as security for note issues in- 
creased only trom $14,000,000 to $16,200,000, the bal- 
ance of the secvrity being in gold or gold credits. 
Section 16 of the banking act says: ‘‘Federal Re- 
serve notes to be issued at the discretion of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board for the purpose of making advances 
to Federal Reserve agents as hereinafter set forth 
and for no other purpose are hereby authorized.’’ The 
act then provides that any Federal Reserve Bank may 
make application to the local Federal Reserve agent 
for such amount of the notes as it may require, such 
application to be accompanied by a tender of commer- 
cial paper of the kind and character described by the 
law, and this indicates plainly that the notes are for 
the single purpose of facilitating the rediscounting 
operations of the banks—operations that are vitally 
essential to business prosperity in time of stress, 
which time is not now. The issue of notes under pres- 
ent conditions leads chiefly to building up a gold 
reserve in the Reserve Banks that is not needed there 
and, in fact, does not belong to them, nor is really in 
their custody. It is in the hands of the Federal Re- 
serve agents and they hold it for the single purpose of 
retiring the notes. This policy of unnecessary note 
issue is being objected to very pointedly by member 
banks. 

* * * 

The report of the United States Steel Corporation as 
to unfilled orders October 31 shows that the growth of 
the business of this great company, which clearly in- 
dicates the general situation of the steel industry of 
the country, is continuing. The total at the beginning 
of this month was 6,165,452 tons, as against 3,836,643 
tons on December 31 last. The last record exceeding 
that of October 31 was on April 30, 1913. The unfilled 
tonnage of the steel corporation on October 31 was the 
largest on record since December 31, 1912, and that 
again was the highest after December 31, 1906, when 
the record was 8,409,719 tons. That was the record 
high point since the organization of the corporation. 
Coupled with this statement and going far to explain 
it are the export figures of tonnage of iron and steel 
by months. In January last these exports amounted to 
118,772 gross tons; in August 401,298 and in September 
381,317. The September exports were made up of 
37,637 tons of steel bars, 54,782 of billets and blooms, 
41,060 tons of steel rails and 54,486 tons of wire, in- 
cluding barbed wire. To the influence of the export 
trade is to be added that of a growing domestic busi- 
ness. During the fourth week of October alone there 
were reported orders for 177 locomotives, 12,889 cars 
and 215,000 tons of rails. These latter figures accord- 
ing to the Railway Age Gazette. 





From Washington comes announcement that the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission will not reopen the 
case of the western railroads which received only 
partial satisfaction in their application for an average 
5 percent advance, but that it will investigate the 
rates, rules and practices of these rcads in relation 
to the transportation of live stock, fresh meat and 
packing house products. This investigation is desired 
by the roads with which these commodities are im- 
portant traffic producers in the hope that the refusal 
of an advance on these items may be made amends for 
by the commission and therefore that the roads may as 
a result obtain part of the $3,000,000 increase in 
revenue it was estimated they would have received 
through the increases they sought on these items. 

* * * 


The steel business continues to show improvement, 
but the increased strength of the market is based not 
on the increase in the foreign demand, although that 
demand is growing somewhat, but on domestic trade 
and particularly the requirements being made by the 
railways. Rails, cars and locomotives are all being 
inquired for in quantities, and, for all practical pur- 
poses, the new business is limited only by the inability 
or unwillingness of manufacturers to accept orders for 
definite delivery. It is understood that not an eastern 
rail mill is in position to accept orders for delivery 
before July 1. The ability to accept steel bars is closed 
through the first quarter of 1916. Plate mills are filled 
with orders and makers of sheets show little willingness . 
to quote prices beyond the first quarter. As reported 
from Pittsburgh, the United States Steel Corporation 
has withdrawn all prices for exports, and is entirely 
out of the foreign markets. 

* * * 

There is no really weak spot in the steel situation, but 
what might by comparison be termed weakness is seen 
in the demand for and the output of structural steel. 
There is a good demand, coming perhaps chiefly from 
two sources, for beams and other structural material, 
but it is not so insistent as other lines, Railroads are 
calling for a good deal of structural steel for bridge 
work, and the building or rebuilding of factories is 
also demanding a considerable tonnage, but it is esti- 
mated that, after all, the October contracts represented 
only 78 percent of the capacity of the bridge and 


structural shops. 
* * 


Foreign trade and domestic business are both handi- 
capped by car congestion, due to unusual volume of 
business, combined with inability to forward from the 
ports much of the tonnage moving oceanward. The 
export grain movement is probably the largest in his- 
tory, except in connection with the last crop, added to 
which is a very heavy movement of steel and iron 
products. While many of the roads are better equipped 
than ever before with cars, motive power and terminal 
facilities, the combination of influences referred to 
above is embarassing even to the best of them. Roads 
with ample equipment for their own business say their 
cars are detained beyond their lines and no amount of 
urging and no per diem charge avails to return them. 
The difficulty, of course, is in the ocean situation—too 
much business for the available merchant marine or too 
little vessel room for the business. 

* * * 

The closing of the Panama Canal has been a serious 
handicap coming, when it did, at a time when every 
day of delay is serious in effect. This has been of par- 
ticular importance to the steel business, for from the 
eastern seaboard via the canal to Vladivostok has be- 
come an established and well patronized route. Many 
trainloads of steel products are said to have been sent 
by rail over land since it became certain that the clos- 
ure of the canal would be prolonged. The closing of 
Suez for military reasons further complicates the vessel 
situation. With loaded cars held or delayed at the 
seaport, with grain moving to primary markets in the 
interior in almost unprecedented quantities, and on the 
whole a general business activity, it is not surprising 
that the car situation should be developing to embar- 
rassing importance. The November 1 report showed 
that the net surplus of cars on that date had been re- 
duced to 26,000 cars or thereabouts, which has almost 
no meaning as compared with the total of cars in the 
country and was a reduction of 50,000 cars during the 
month. 
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MINIATURE SURVEY OF THE NEWS OF THE 


DOMESTIC. 
General. 

Refusal to indorse President Wilson’s proposal for a con- 
tinental army of 400,000 men marked the closing session 
November 11 of the seventeenth annual convention of the 
National Guard Association of the United States at San 
Francisco. 

A merchant marine controlled in the sole interest of the 
movement of American commerce as a whole was declared a 
vital necessity to the future welfare of the United States by 
Secretary of Commerce Redfield at Savannah November 11 in 
his address before the convention of the Atlantic Deeper 
Waterways Association. 

Former Senator Elihu Root, president of the Union League 
Club, of New York, presided November 11 at a meeting of the 
club at which a resolution was passed in favor of a national 
defense program bigger than that proposed by the adminis- 
tration, one that will include a universal military service of 
all able-bodied men and a navy of forty-eight ships of the 
first line with full equipment. The resolution was indorsed 
by Senator Root. 

A New York syndicate headed by Bernard, Judae & Co. is 
planning to bring $10,000,000 worth of American owned mer- 
chandise out of Rotterdam in chartered American ships. 

Prof. Michael I. Pupin, whose inventions made long dis- 
tance telephony possible, November 15 announced at New 
York the invention of a receiver which is sensitive only to 
such waves as the operator desires. This instrument, he 
said, will make possible the transmission of wireless messages 
between any two points on the earth’s surface. f 

Assertions that in the event of future foreign wars ex- 
portation from the United States would virtually cease and 
that only the superior British and French navies enable ex- 
portation to continue in spite of the present European con- 
flict were made at the meeting of the Academy of Political 
Science November 12 at New York, as arguments for the 
upbuilding of the American merchant marine. 

J. Hampton Moore, of Philadelphia, was elected president 
of the Atlantic Deeper Waterways Association at the closing 
sessions at Savannah, Ga., November 12, of the eighth annual 
convention of the association. 

The lower house of the Georgia legislature November 12 
passed a bill to prohibit the manufacture or sale of liquor 
in Georgia. The bill already has passed the State senate. 

Booker . Washington, leader of the negro people of 
America and principal of Tuskegee Institute for Negroes, 
died at Tuskegee, Ala., November 14. 

The net revenue of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad from 
railway operations for the fiscal year ended June 30 last 
was $27,890,289.60, according to the annual report. This 
is an increase of $3,129,668.15 as compared with the pre- 
vious year. 

The value of exports from New York during October 
amounted to about $175,000,000, according to estimates of 
custom Officials November 15. 

Pensions amounting to $674,000 were distributed to 445 
professors or widows of professors by the Carnegie Founda- 
tion in the last year, according to a report made at the 
tenth annual meeting of the trustees at New York Novem- 
ber 17. 

William Dudley Foulke, president of the National Munici- 
pal League, in an address to the first formal session of the 
league convention at Dayton, Ohio, November 17, made a 
plea for the exercise of a patriotism which would not shrink 
from sacrifice, which would subordinate the individual to 
the good of the community, that the liberties now enjoyed 
in America might be perpetuated. 

For the purpose of demonstrating the physical fitness of 
officers to take the field, national guard cavalry officers of 
Illinois, Wisconsin and Missouri will leave Chicago Novem- 
ber 25 for a 120-mile tactical and test ride which will end 
November 28. 

The trial of officials of the Hamburg American Company, 
who are accused of violating the neutrality of the American 
Government by sending supplies to German warships in the 
Atlantic Ocean, will begin at New York November 22 

The National Industrial Traffic League, an organization 
of the traffic directors of commercial clubs and large ship- 
ping interests, passed resolutions at a meeting in Chicago 
November 17 favoring a Government owned merchant marine 
as the most practical method of contributing to the up- 
building of the navy. 

To meet the increased requirements of its business, the 
United States Steel Corporation November 11 announced 
at New York proposed improvements at its plants in Indi- 
ana, Pennsylvania and Ohio, involving an outlay approxi- 
mating $10,000,000. 

Commemoration of the fifty years of peace among Amer- 
ican States and the meeting of twelve allied organizations 
will feature the seventh annual convention of the Southern 
Commercial Congress at Charleston, 8. C., December 13 to 
17, according to an announcement November 11 of Dr. Clar- 
ence J. Owens, managing director. 

Addressing the second annual convention of the City Man- 
agers’ Association, in session at Dayton, Ohio, November 15, 
Fowler 8S. Smith, Dayton’s purchasing agent, declared that 
under the commission-manager form of government the city 
has saved thousands of dollars by watching the market. 

Robert Fay, who claims to have served in the German 
army, confessed at New York November 15 to a plot to blow 
up steamships carrying ammunition to the Allies. 


Washington. 


President Wilson and members of his cabinet decided No- 
vember 16 to make public the report of the war college divi- 
sion of the general staff on the proper reorganization of the 
army after the President delivers his annua: address to Con- 
gress and after Secretary of War Garrison presents his re- 
port to the same body. 

The United States November 16 called upon the Austro- 
Hungarian Government for a detailed explanation of the 
sinking of the Italian steamer Ancona, causing the loss of 
at least nine American lives. 

Many well known women from all parts of the United 
States met at Washington November 15 and organized for 
the promotion of national defense. The meeting was _ held 
under the auspices of the women’s section of the Navy 
League. 

In a formal statement issued November 15 by the Republi- 
can Publicity Association, Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo 
is charged with juggling the figures of the daily Treasury 
statement so as to conceal the true condition of the govern- 
inent’s financial condition. It is alleged the balance in the 
general fund on October 23 last was actually $3,517,02/. 
instead of $117,635.947, as reported by Mr. McAdoo. Mr. 
McAdoo denies the charges. 

First aid efficiency among civilians of the country in time 
of peace which in necessity might be utilized for military 
requirements is the objective of a board of first aid standard- 
ization appointed by President Wilson November 11. 

Secretary of War Garrison November 15 appointed a board 
of army experts to establish permanent military training 
camps for business men. 

President Wilson November 15 instructed Postmaster Gen- 
eral Burleson to restore George Burkitt unconditionally to the 
position of assistant postmaster of Winnetka, IIl., from 
which he was discharged for remarking in conversation that 





the President ought to have waited longer after the death of 
Mrs. Wilson before becoming engaged to Mrs. Galt. 

The Post Office Department November 13 issued a formal 
order directing postmasters hereafter to refuse to accept 
parcel post packages for Germany, Austria and Hungary. 
The order was necessitated by the refusal of the steamship 
company which has been carrying parcel post mail for these 
countries to accept such mails. 

David Starr Jordan, chancellor of Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity and head of the International Peace Congress re- 
cently held in San Francisco, told President Wilson that a 
quasi official meeting of neutral nations probably will be 
held some time before Christmas, either at The Hague, Berne 
or Copenhagen, to attempt to bring about peace in Europe. 


Citizenship rights of American women who marry foreign- 
ers but who continue to live in the United States were placed 
November 12 before the United States Supreme Court for 
decision. 

An explanation of the recent search of the steamship Zea- 
landia by British sailors off Progreso, Mexico, was made at 
the State Department November 12 by Charge Barclay, of 
the British embassy, who said the vessel was on the high 
seas at the time and not in Mexican territorial waters, as 
had been alleged. 


Since the publication of the list of American delinquents 
who while abroad when the war broke out were helped 
financially by the Government, many whose names were 
included have paid. United States Treasurer Burke said 
ot gai 14 that during October nearly $8,000 was col- 
ected. 


President Wilson had a long conference November 17 with 
a subcommittee of the committees appointed by the House 
Democratic caucus at the last session of Congress to formu- 
late a budget plan. It was stated officially after the con- 
ference that no conclusions were reached and that the sub- 


_jJect would remain open until another conference between 


the President and the full committee. 


Because of the apparent failure of private bidders to keep 
their proposals within the $7,800,000 limit of cost by Con- 
gress for the hulls and machinery of battleships Numbers 
43 and 44, bids for which were opened November 17 at the 
Navy Department, construction of both vessels may be 
undertaken at Government navy yards. 


The Turkish embassy at Washington November 17 an- 
nounced that Turkey, in an effort to draw within its borders 
Jews now in territory ceded away by the Ottoman empire 
as a result of the last Balkan war, has decided to grant 
them the same benefits and exemptions as heretofore were 
accorded only to Mohammedans. 


Ambassador Jusserand, of France, conferred with Secre- 
tary Lansing November 15 regarding the new treaty negoti- 
ated between the United States and Haiti under which a 
protectorate will be established over the island for ten 
years. 


The twelve Federal reserve banks earned $221,954 during 
October, while their current expenses during that period 
were $134,017, according to a statement issued November 
16 by the Federal Reserve Board. ‘The earnings were about 
$2,000 greater than any previous month shown; the ex- 
penses were greater than those in September and August, 
but less than those in July. 


Abolition of the office of comptroller of currency, which 
has direct supervision over the operation of all national 
banks, was proposed November 16 to the Federal Reserve 
Board by the Advisory Council, created by the federal re- 
serve act to advise the board on matters of importance to 
the reserve banking system. 


WORLD FOR A WEEK. 


FOREIGN. 


After rejecting the report of a special commission which 
demanded postponement of the ratification of the new tre. ty 
between Haiti and the United States the Haitien senate has 
ratified the treaty which recently was approved by ihe 
chamber of deputies. 


Premier Asquith announced in the British House of Co.n- 
mons that he, together with other members of the cabinct, 
believed that compulsory military service will not be necvs- 
sary. 

Pierre L. Bark, Russian minister of finance, in a pream! ie 
to the budget for 1916 estimated the general deficit at about 
$163,500,000 which will be covered by credit operations, 
The minister says he considers it necessary to introduce new 
sources of revenue. 

The Italian Government has protested to the United 
States against the sinking of the Italian liner Ancona by a 
submarine. 


It was officially announced November 12 that Winston 
Spencer Churchill, chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster, has 
te og from the British cabinet and will join the army in 
France. 


Col. Heussler, a Swiss military statistician, calculates the 
total losses in killed in the present war at 5,000,000. 


Railways throughout Mexico will pass from military to 
civil control December 6 under a decree of General Carranza, 
head of the de facto government, transmitted November 13 to 
his agency at Washington, D. C. 


A dispatch from Stockholm stated that two of the Nobel 
prizes for 1915 will be awarded as follows: Chemistry, 
Dr. Richard Willstaetter, of the University of Berlin; 
physics, divided between Prof. William Henry Bragg, of the 
University of Leeds, and his son, W. L. Bragg, of Cambridge 
University for research in the structure of crystals by use of 
the Roentgen rays. 


The Government committee is posting throughout France the 
retail prices for every classification of food in order to 
prevent overcharging and speculation. 

The Russian council of minister has decided to suspend 
all the remaining commercial and industrial enterprises 
in Russia belonging to subjects of enemy countries. These 
number over 1,000 and employ 30,000 persons. 


The Franco-British war council, composed of the supreme 
military and diplomatic leaders of both countries, held its 
first meeting at Paris November 17. Italian and Russian 
representatives will be invited to share in the deliberations 
of the next council. 


British loans made or promised to other countries since 
the beginning of the war total $2,374,125,000, according to 
an announcement made by Reginald McKenna, chancellor of 
the British exchequer November 17. 


The International Congress to study and determine on a 
basis for a durable peace will be held as originally announced 
on December 14 at Berne, Switzerland, according to dis- 
patches received at Geneva November 17. Thirty delegates 
representing belligerent and neutral countries already have 
announced their intention to attend, while an American dele- 
gation already is on the way. 


A British order in council soon will be issued declaring 
that during the continuance of the war all Britishers of 
military age desiring to leave the United Kingdom, even ona 
trip, must obtain special permission. 


The British hospital ship Anglia was sunk by a mine in 
the English channel November 17. ‘Three hundred men 
were saved out of a total of 385. 


la 





LUMBER DEALERS NEED ENLIGHTENMENT ON GRADES. 





Architect Finds Chicago Men Unfamiliar With Southern Pine Association’s Rules and 
Specifications Adopted October, 1915. 





CuicaGo, Nov. 17. 

EDITOR AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: It might possibly be 
of interest to some of the southern pine manufacturers 
to learn of a recent experience of the writer’s in trying 
to secure a high grade of structural timber from Chicago 
stock. For your information I attach hereto a copy of 
a timber schedule, with accompanying specifications, 
which I sent out to a number of our Chicago dealers 
early this week requesting prices on immediate deliveries. 
I think you will agree with me that my specifications 
clearly specify the grade required. 

The point of the incident is this: That not a single 
lumber dealer in Chicago submitted a proposal on the 
specifications. Each and every written proposal presented 
was based upon No. 1 yellow pine timber. I personally 
called the representative of each firm submitting a pro- 
posal and inquired why they had submitted a bid upon 
other specifications than those submitted by me as archi- 
tect. Not a single representative spoken to was familiar 
with or had ever heard of the new grading rules of the 
Southern Pine Association as adopted in October, 1915; 
in fact, the president of each of two concerns stated to 
me positively that I did not know what I was talking 
about; that there were no such grading rules or specifi- 
cations ete. 

I am wondering if a campaign of education should not 
be started to educate our Chicago lumber dealers.—F. E. 
DAVIDSON. 

Specifications for Timber and Flooring. 
(As contained in architect’s specifications, pages 11 
and 12.) 

Quality of Timber—All timbers used for columns, 
girders and floor joists must be ‘‘Select Structural Ma- 
terial.’’ All posts 12 inches and larger must be bored 
lengthwise through the center of the stick with a 1%4- 
inch timber auger, and all wooden columns bored must 
also be cross bored clear through the post near the top 
and bottom of same, intercepting the hole bored through 
the center. These cross holes must be %4 inch in diam- 
eter. Contractors will note that the corners of columns 
and the two lower corners of all girders and floor joists 
must be beveled to a 14-inch radius. All timber will be 
graded by the architect as per the specifications for 
southern yellow pine timbers, adopted by the Southern 
Pine Association, October, 1915. 

Rough Flooring—The carpenter-contractor will note 


that all rough flooring furnished must be of the quality 
known commercially as No. 1 common, and will be graded 
by the owner’s engineers and architect in strict con- 
formity with the specifications of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation. The rough wood flooring for the entire building 
must be 3-inch tongued and grooved flooring, dressed on 
both sides, and be milled and matched. 


FISCHER FURNITURE COMPANY’S ADDITION. 
(JOB NO. 772) 
Lumber Bill. 
Posts. 


1st story, 14 pieces 14”x14”, 14’ 0” long. 
2nd story, 14 pieces 12”x12”, 14’ 0” long. 
3rd story, 14 pieces 10”x10”, 12’ 0” long. 


Girders. 
2nd floor, 32 pieces 8”x16”, 16’ ©” long. 
2 pieces 10”x1i6”, 18’ 0” long. 
38rd floor, 52 pieces 8”x16”, 16’ 0” long. 
2 pieces 10”x16”, 18’ 0” long. 
4th floor, 32 pieces 8”x16”, 16’ 0” long. 
2 pieces 10”x16”, 20’ 0” long. 
: Floor Joists. 
2nd floor— 
1st bay, 22 pieces 6”x16”, 18’ 0” long. 
2nd bay, 26 pieces 6”x16”, 18’ 0” long. 
8rd _ bay, 25 pieces 6”x16”, 18’ 0” long. 
4th bay, 20 pieces 6”x16”, 20’ 0” long. 
3 pieces 6”x16”, 16’ 0” cut. 
Stair hall, 4 pieces 6”x12”, 12’ 0” long. 
3rd floor— 
1st bay 22 pieces 6”x16”, 18’ 0” long. 
2nd bay, 26 pieces 6”x16”, 18’ 0” long. 
3rd_ bay, 26 pieces 6”x16”, 18’ 0” long. 
4th bay, 20 pieces 6”x16”, 20’ 0” long. 
i 3 pieces 6”x16”, 16’ 0” cut. - 
Stair hall, 5 pieces 6”x12”, 12’ 0” long. 
4th floor— - 
1st bay, 22 pieces 6”x16”, 18’ 0” long. 
2nd bay, 26 pieces 6”x16”, 18’ 0” long. 
3rd_ bay, 26 pieces 6”x16”, 18’ 0” long. 
4th bay, 20 pieces 6”x16”, 20’ 0” long. 
3 pieces 6”x16”, 16’ 0” cut. 
5 pieces 6”x12”, 12’ 0” long. 
Pent house, 6 pieces 6”’x12”, 14’ 0” long. 


Flooring—3-Inch Yellow Pine. 


Square feet. 

Dan Winter 463<2 tse ones s bap Aaiiiewentee Saueeees §,508 
See ore ee Peleeue Kacey aie wai ett' 500 
J ie Stes ee arr ON NG. Se Rieheraters 970 
Pent house wee ee ence nett eee tee cence ees ane ees ATE 
UIA Sais cei. casio ww eine re ee cagsictnees 25,770 


25,770 square feet of 3x6-inch yellow pine floori-g re 
quired—12- or 16-foot stock. 
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EASTERNERS DISCUSS SCHOOL FIRE PREVENTION. 


Enemies of Wood at Boston Mass Meeting Condemn It, While Impartial Authorities Recommend Correct Design 
of Sprinklers—City Experts Consider Building Code Amendments. — 


of Buildings and Installation 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 15.—‘‘ National Fire Prevention 
Day’? was observed here last Tuesday with a mass meet- 
ing in Faneuil Hall, the famous American ‘‘Cradle of 
Liberty’? termed a ‘‘fire-trap’’?’ by Mayor James M. 
Curley because the historic structure is built with staunch 
wooden timbers. The conference was called to consider 
the question of safety from fire in the public schools of 
the State. It resulted in the forming of a committee 
composed of John A. O’Keefe, metropolitan fire pre- 
yention commisioner and avowed enemy of wooden con- 
struction, as chairman; Franklin H. Wentworth, the 
able and astute secretary of the National Fire Protection 
Association; and an even dozen other men, to ‘‘ar- 
range a program to be followed in securing legislation 
to render the existing schoolhouses of the State reason- 
ably safe ,and to require schools which may be built to 
be constructed properly with regard to the avoidance of 
both fire and paniec.’’ This committee will have the 
power to inerease its membership by electing and inviting 
the service of others. While the committee has no legal 
authority, the fact that Governor Walsh opened the con- 
ference and welcomed the delegates after naming Novem- 
ber 9 ‘‘Fire Prevention Day’’ in his capacity as chief 
executive of the State gives to its acts and findings a 
semi-official character and more or less weight with the 
public. And the fact that the well known friend of 
the lumber industry, Secretary Franklin H. Wentworth, 
of the N. F, P. A., was conspicuous as secretary of the 
conference and that Commissioner John A. O’Keefe, who 
seems to think that the wooden shingle is the root of all 
evil and then some, was much in evidence as the brood- 
ing spirit of the gathering, gives to thoughtful members 
of the lumber trade a faint suspicion that wooden con- 
struction is about to get a vigorous knock. 

Some ‘‘knocking on wood’’ was done at the con- 
ference by some of the speakers, one man, a pro- 
fessional legislative counsel, demanding legislation call- 
ing for specifications that would make all schoolhouses 
‘absolutely fireproof,’’ and which would require that 
all buildings for school purposes be constructed under 
the supervision of a State architect. The glowing idea 
advocated seemed to be that the children should be sent 
to school in a sort of cave hollowed out of solid concrete 
and steel, and perhaps covered on top by a tasty arrange- 
ment of giddy-hued asphalt shingles. 

To one who looks upon fire prevention from a sane 
and practical standpoint and not as a subtle means of 
promoting the profitable merchandising of substitutes 
for wood the hopeful thing about the whole affair was 
that a few of the speakers who had no connection with 
some biased influence asserted that the solution of the 
problem of making the schools safe from fire was not to 
construct the buildings from foundation to roof of ma- 
terials absolutely incombustible, for even then the con- 
tents would burn, but to equip all structures used for 
school purposes with automatic sprinklers. It was de- 
clared that the old school buildings would be just as 
safe as any of so-called ‘‘up-to-date fireproof construc- 
tion’? with a little expense for remodelling the stairs 
and putting in a few sprinklers. 

Prof. C. B. Breed, of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, was one of those who made this positive 
assertion, He declared that the thousands of. schools 
that now are more or less dangerous could be made rea- 
sonably safe with little expense by remodelling the stairs 
and installing a few sprinklers. The professor called 
attention to the fact that school fires always start in the 
basement, so that if the basement be properly protected 
it makes little difference what material is used for the 
construction of the rest of the building, provided that 
the system of construction is such that quick egress is 
possible and simple even under panic conditions. 

Another who concurred in this view was Frank Irving 
Cooper, architect for the Sage Foundation. Mr. Cooper 
urged that schools‘“should be so planned as to guard 
azainst the -possibility of panic, as well as against fire, 
silice panic causes more deaths than flames. He suggested 
that fire-stop walls should be constructed from bottom to 
top of all school buildings, with doors in the fire-stop 

v.ils on each floor that would provide escape to the other 
e ? the fire-stop walls from that section which might 
aflame. 


=m < 


Where the Real Blame Lies. 


t was very obvious from the remarks made by some 

0: the speakers that they were more or less affected by 
t.- wave of hysteria that is sweeping eastern Massachu- 
S's since the terrible fire of a fortnight ago in a pa- 
1 ‘ial school at Peabody, Mass. The fact that this 
8 ol was of wooden construction is being blamed by 
m ay thoughtless persons for the death of the children 
w. 9 lost their lives, rather than the real causes—no fire 
es \pes of any kind; a single flight of stairs from the 
er floors debouching onto the main hallway of the 
> floor away from the exit door; no automatic or any 
0. er kind of fire sprinklers; neglect of fire drills for the 
¢ dren and their teachers; inflammable rubbish allowed 
t) :ccumulate in a closet beneath the stairs. It is forgot- 
t that the witnesses agree that there would have been 
"loss of life had it not been for a panic, and that all 
the sisters who acted as teachers in the parochial 


‘ool did eseape. It also is forgotten that the result 
‘ld have been the same had the building material 
hon the eonerete, steel and brick advocated by some of 
tr’ fire prevention agitators, but arranged according to 
: dangerous design of the destroyed parochial school. 


‘e lesson taught by this fire to practical fire preven- 








tionists is that there should be at least two spacious 
stairways between each floor of a school building; that 
all stairways should lead directly toward the exits; that 
exit doors should never under any circumstances be locked 
while the building is occupied and that the doors should 
always open outward; that the basements should be pro- 
tected with automatic fire sprinklers; that the spaces 
under stairways should be open and not made the loca- 
tion for closets where rubbish may collect; that fire drills 
should be held frequently in schools to train the teachers 
as well as the children. Had these things been done at 
Peabody there would not have been any loss of life— 
there would not even have been any fire. 

Some of the more than 700 school officials, town and 
city officials, architects and authorities, more or less, on 
fire prevention, who attended the Faneuil Hall confer- 
ence, did take this practical view of the situation outlined 
above. But the immediate result of the conference was 
the appointment of O’Keefe, the metropolitan fire pre- 
vention commissioner who has manifested a rather un- 
friendly attitude toward any kind of wooden building 
construction and a correspondingly friendly attitude 
toward the substitutes for wood, chairman of a committee 
to secure legislation to ‘‘make school buildings safe.’’ 
His associates on the committee, besides Wentworth, seec- 
retary of the National Fire Protection Association, are: 
Gorham Dana, manager of the Underwriters’ Bureau of 
New England; Lyon Weyburn, legislative counsel for the 
Boston Chamber cf Commerce; Dr. David Snedden, State 
commissioner of education; Frank Irving Cooper, archi- 
tect for the Sage Foundation; Prof. C. B. Breed, of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Dr. Thomas N. 
Harrington, health director of the State board of labor 
and industries; R. Clipston Sturgis, architect and former 
member of the Boston schoolhouse commission that de- 
signed and erected some of the very schools now con- 
demned as dangerous; William H. Sayward, secretary of 
the Master Builders’ Association; George C. Neal, dep- 
uty chief of the State police and fire inspection depart- 
ment; Jesse A. Barrett, fire chief of Peabody who did 
not compel the elimination of the dangerous conditions 
that resulted inevitably in the recent school fire horror; 
Dennis E. Carey, fire chief at Lawrence, Mass., and 
George L. Johnson, fire chief at Waltham, Mass. 

Whether or not this committee will take full advan- 
tage of its big opportunity to educate public opinion in 
a broad, practical way, or will adopt the narrow view- 
point of some of its members regarding wooden build- 
ing construction and the prevention of fires, is a question 
the answer to which members of the lumber trade here 
are awaiting with considerable interest. 





TO USE WOOD FOR STONE STEP COVERS. 


PORTLAND, ME., Nov. 13.—Protests that in past years 
the stone steps leading up to the main entrance 
of the Portland city hall have been unsafe in winter 
weather have resulted in Mayor Ingraham issuing an 
order to the superintendent of the building to have con- 
structed some 16-foot wooden covers for the steps, to be 
placed in position before the real winter weather begins. 
The wooden covers are now being constructed, and they 
will be provided with three wooden hand rails. Since 
the city hall was completed several years ago some of the 
fire prevention enthusiasts of the impractical sort who 
do not appreciate the fact that lumber has added more 
to the Pine Tree State’s wealth and prosperity than any 
other product have been congratulating themselves that 
the amount of wood used in the building was reduced 
to the minimum. ~ But those who have to use the building 
have become convinced that wood makes the best floors, 
anyway. . 





TO RESTRICT USE OF WOODEN SHINGLES. 


SHREVEPORT, LA., Nov. 15.—The proposed new build- 
ing code is still receiving attention, but has not yet been 
voted on by the city council. City Building Inspector 
and Fire Marshal Strube McConnell, it is announced, is 
working on an extension of the ‘‘fire limit’’ measure to 
be presented, when completed, for the council’s econsider- 
ation in connection with the proposed new code. Re- 
trenching considerably on the fire limits, which will allow 
more wooden construction in consideration of getting fire- 
proof roofs on all new buildings, in full is said to con- 
stitute the code. It is planned to prevent the use of 
wooden shingles on all newly constructed or recovered 
roofs. Following is an extract from an article published 
here this week regarding the inspector’s plans: 


Mr. McConnell stated that the old fire limits, as originally 
iaid out, and adopted, had gradually been augmented from 
time to time, due to the rapid spread of fires caused by 
shingle roofs. The limit is being extended in order to take 
in more fireproof roofs. 

In 1904 the original fire limits were established to include 
the actual commercial district. There were several big fires 
at that period when the shingle roof hazard seriously endan- 
gered the commercial district, in one of which fires twenty- 
seven wooden houses were burned at one time. 

In February, 1912, the limits were extended for the sole 
purpose of getting in more fireproof roofs. The fire limits, 
as established this year, took in more than one-third of the 
city, considering values, but not area. This is entirely too 
much to have in actual fire limits, declared Mr. McConnell, 
because it includes too much residential property that will 
never be anything else. 

In the new building ordinance it is proposed that the city 
come under the fireproof roof clause so that all new buildings 


and old buildings recovered will not only have protection of 
fireproof roof but will give the additional protection of not 
furnishing fire brands to the commercial districts. It will 
give greater protection to the congested sections. It is 
hoped that in course of time, the entire city will have fire- 
proof roofs. 

Mr. McConnell is working continuously on the ordinance 
and expects to have it in shape for presentation in a few 
days. 





WILL CONTINUE TO USE WOODEN SHINGLES. 


The thriving and progressive city of South Bend, 
Ind., has for two years had under consideration a new 
building code, having previously gone along without 
one. The work has been given much thought upon the 
part of the committee, with much study of other éx- 
isting codes; but among other things it proposed exten- 
sion of the prohibition of wooden shingles to the city 
limits, which on most sides run well out into the coun- 
try and include unbuilt territory. 

Last week the lumbermen became alive to the fact 
that this portion of the code was to receive the atten- 
tion of the council on Tuesday evening of this week. 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN received communications 
from Walter G. Eckler, of the Henry Eckler Manufae- 
turing Company, and from Mr. Hillier, of the Indiana 
Lumber & Manufacturing Company, asking for assist- 
ance. 

A visit was paid to South Bend on Monday by Albert 
Cone, associate editor of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
and as a result of conferences with the mayor and 
members of the building code committee the provision 
requiring ‘‘incombustible roofs’’ on all buildings after 
March, 1919, was stricken out. Combustible roots have 
hitherto been prohibited within the fire limits, and the 
new code will extend this prohibition to a line 400 
feet beyond the fire limits, which is acceptable to the 
local lumbermen, 

The city authorities were under the impression that 
the term ‘‘incombustible roofings,’’ while excluding 
wooden shingles, would permit under the underwriters’ 
tests asphalt shingles of a grade costing only little 
more than wooden shingles, and that furthermore these 
shingles were more durable and desirable in other ways 
than the time tested and still most widely used form 
of roofing. The full story will be told in detail in next 
week’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN (which will 
be a special shingle issue), and will be of interest as 
showing the influences at work against the wooden 
shingle, and how easily they may be thwarted if a 
proper showing on the merits of the case is made at 
the right time. 


MAYOR OVERRULES ANTIWOOD COMMISSION. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 17.—The capacity of the Stadium 
has been more than doubled for the annual Harvard-Yale 
game next Saturday by the erection of wooden stands 
containing thousands of feet of lumber. Early in the 
fall, when the Harvard College authorities wanted to 
erect temporary wooden stands, Building Commissioner 
O’Hearn refused permission on the ground that such 
wooden stands would be ‘‘illegal and dangerous.’’ The 
college people instantly emitted such a roar of indigna- 
tion spiced with threats of taking the game to New 
Haven in the Yale Bowl that Mayor Curley put his foot 
down and overruled his building commissioner. O’Hearn 
still said that the stands had no right to be there unless 
they were built of concrete and steel, but he couldn’t 
prevent the Harvard football management from buying 
the lumber and rushing to completion stands in the open 
end of the ampitheatre of the Stadium, on the cinder 
track adjoining the gridiron, and under the colonnade 
sufficient to accommodate some 25,000 additional people. 
And there are not seats enough for the Harvard-Yale 
game to go around now. Members of the lumber trade 
here are offering big premiums to secure possession of 
one or two of the coveted pasteboards. 


PLANS TO REBUILD MILL AT ONCE. 


Ba.tTimorE, Mp., Nov. 10.—The box shook mill of the 
Surry Lumber Company of Baltimore, at Dendron, Va., 
completely destroyed by fire on November 1, is to be re- 
built without delay, and is expected to be in operation in 
about six months, according to Gen. Francis E, Waters, 
president of the company. The company will not suffer 
any serious embarrassment by reason of the destruction 
of the mill. It promptly proceeded to put mill No. 8, 
about 650 feet away, in full running order, increasing 
the force of employees and working afterghours. In this 
way orders for shooks can be taken care of without delay 
until the burned factory has been rebuilt. 

~~ 
REPRESENTS AMERICAN FURNITURE MEN IN 
ARGENTINA. 

According to an article in a recent issue of Com- 
mercial Reports, several American furniture manufac- 
turers have appointed an American, W. G. McNair, to 
represent them in Buenos Aires. Mr. MeNair expects 
to establish himself permanently in Buenos Aires and 
from there branch out to other sections of South 
America. Formerly the principal line of American 
furniture marketed in South America has been office 
furniture, as that for household use has been supplied 
largely from Europe or produced in South America. 
The prevailing taste is for period furniture. 
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TO LECTURE ON LUMBER AND ITS USES. 


University Prepares Illustrated Course to Be Given 
Evenings—Has Lumbermen’s Approval. 





MILWAUKEE, Wis., Nov. 16.—The University of Wis- 
consin, through its extension division, will soon start an 
evening lecture course on lumber and its uses. The course 
has the approval of the Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, the Milwaukee chapter of the American In- 
stitute of Architects and the Millworkers’ Association, 


and various members of these organizations will be 
among those who will attend the classes and lectures. 


The work is primarily intended and adapted to meet the 
needs of draftsmen, painters, furniture and cabinet mak- 
ers and men in other industries handling wood. 

The course will consist of ten lectures to be given at 
the university extension building, Oneida and Van Buren 
Streets, and will be conducted by Arthur Koehler, expert 
on wood identification in the United States Forest Prod- 
ucts’ Laboratory. Most of the lectures will be illustrated 
with stereopticon views. More than 2,000 feet of moving 
picture film has been obtained and the student will see 
how timber is logged and later sawed into lumber. 

A few of the other topics to be considered in the 
course are the mechanical properties of wood, grading 
and grading rules, decay and preservation of wood, lum- 
ber prices and lumber markets. 


TO HEAR ADVERTISING MEN. 


Trade Commission to Decide What Jurisdiction It Has 
to Investigate Dishonest Publicity Practices. 





WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 17.—On Tuesday of next 
week the Federal Trade Commission will give a hearing 
to representatives of the 


Britain, Germany and Belgium took of us forest products 
valued at .$24,230,73 There is a total cessation of this 
trade with Belgium and Germany, and statistics show that 
in May of the current year the value of our world exports 
in lumber, wood and manufactured timber was 4 percent of 
that of the same month in 1914. The lumber trade has in no 
way profited by the war; it has in fact been still further 
depressed by the cutting down of exports. 

An enormous capital is invested in the lumber industry, 
which is paying small profits at present. Prices are low; it 
is reported that even the small volume now moving is at 
rates so low that manufacturers do not get back the cost of 
production. Such conditions do not encourage lumbering or 
manufacture, but the millions invested demand some activity ; 
competition and low prices tend to wastefulness in the forests 
and the mills. 

It would seem inevitable that at the termination of the war 
there must be a vastly increased demand for American lum- 
ber. The destruction of timber in the war zone, which 
extends pretty well over Europe at present, has been ex- 
cessive. Military needs are independent of economics. When 
rehabilitation begins there should be five or six fat years 
for the American lumberman, who has certainly experienced 
the lean. 





CONCRETE SILOS COLLAPSE. 


Two Silage Containers on Adjoining Colorado Farms 
Are Total Loss to Owners. 


DENVER, CoLo., Nov. 13.—That concrete silos do not 
always bear out the claims made for them of superiority 
to wood is shown by the accompanying illustrations of 
two recent wrecks near Greeley, Cplo. Illustrations 1 
and 2 show different views of a silo on the farm of 
C. F. Alden, which was built and used last year. It was 
filled this season and collapsed during the night, five days 
after fillmg. When Farmer Alden awoke the morning 
after the crash he found that he was a loser to the extent 
of the cost of his concrete silo and 150 tons of feed it 


LUMBERMEN GIVE TO CHARITY. 


Take Active Interest in Recent Charity Hospital Fa.r 
—Expression of Thanks Given. 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Nov. 15.—Lumbermen of this s 
tion have taken an active interest in the recent Chari 
Hospital International Fair held for the purpose of raiv- 
ing funds for the support of the charity hospital o: 
Louisiana, the result of which has been the collectic.: 
of a total of $52,000 from all sources for this meri 
torious charity. That the efforts of the lumbermen wer: 
appreciated is indicated in a letter from Harold W. 
Newman, general chairman, addressed to F. W. Salmen, 
of the Salmen Brick & Lumber Company, in which he 
says: 

On behalf of the executives of the Charity Hospital Inter 
national Fair I desire to thank you, Frank N. Snell and 
J. C. Cremer for your active codperation and support in 
behalf of the project. The substantial result achieved 
through your efforts speaks eloquently for the charity and 
generosity of the lumber interests. I ask that you convey 
our thanks to all of your colleagues who made the result 
accomplished possible. 

Donations from the lumbermen swelled the fund to the 
amount of $4,500, those contributing to this fund being 
as follows: 
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Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World. 

The question before the 
commission is whether the 
new Federal body has jur- 
isdiction to investigate 
dishonest advertising 
practices. This will be’ 
the first public hearing 
held by the commission in 
Washington. In a brief 
announcement of the hear- 
ing the commission said: 

The Federal Trade Com- 
mission has designated 
Tuesday, November 23, for 
a public hearing of repre- 


sentatives of the. Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the 


World, touching the ques- 
tion of whether the juris- 


diction of the commission 
extends to the investiga- 
tion of dishonest adver- 
tising practices. 

This date has been desig- 

nated following correspond- 
ence between “the commis- 
sion and Herbert 8S. Hous- 
ton, president of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of 
the World Mr. Houston, 
speaking for himself and 
his associates among the 
members and officers of his 
organization, has expressed 
the view that dishonest 
practices in advertising 
constitute unfair competi- 
tion in the meaning of the 
trade commission act. 

The purpose of the com- 
mission in hearing Mr. 
Houston and his associates 
is that it may get specific 


information touching the 
practices in question, that 


it may be guided in deter- 








mining whether the matter 
is one of which it would 
have jurisdiction, should a 
complaint be filed with it. 

Those who will be heard 
by the commission are Mr. 
Houston; William H. In- 


gersoll, chairman of the national commission of New York; 
Merle Sidener, chairman of the vigilance committee of the 


ig Sree of Indianapolis ; 
T. Meredith, of Des Moines. 
The hour at which the commission will hear these gentle- 
men will be fixed later. 


James Keeley, of Chicago, and 


. 


HOW BELLIGERENTS USE LUMBER. 


Lay Press Tells of Exports and Sees 
Ahead for the American Trade. 





Fat Years 


Detroit, Micu., Nov. 16.—The Detroit Free Press in 
its issue of Frid ay, November 12, prints the following in- 
teresting editorial on ‘““The Future of Our Lumber In- 
dustry’’ as it is being affected by the European war: 


We who depend for our news of the war upon the narra- 
tives of those who visit the trenches must note the enormous 
consumption of lumber in the construction of the subter- 
ranean cities in which soldiers live and fight, stations fre- 
quently having sleeping quarters for a hundred men. Large 
areas which nave been reforested have been denuded in the 
making of corduroy roads for the passage of artillery, the 
establishment of camps, the varied uses of the army 
masking batteries from the view of aeroplanes by boughs, 





and the damage done by shells. All this means a great 
destruction of forests; trees leveled by the ax in an hour 


have been years in growing and are not to be replaced save 
in process of time. 

Meanwhile, the export trade from America, which in 
normal times absorbs 10 percent of our total timber cut, is 
at a standstill. In the year ended June, 1914, France, Great 


1. Debris of a concrete silo that collapsed. 2. 
an adjoining farm. 


SUBSTANTIAL PROOFS THAT CONCRETE SILOS DO NOT ALWAYS BEAR OUT CLAIMS OF SUPERIORITY. 


4. Different view of the second collapse. 


contained. The interested spectator standing in the 
midst of the wreckage is A. H. Searing, of the William 
Mayher Lumber Company 
at Greeley. 

The other two illustra- 
tions, Nos. 3 and 4, show 
different views of another 
silo disaster on the ad- 
joining farm of R. H. 
Alden. When the con- 
crete structure fell it 
erashed through a barn 
and Alden’s prize dairy 
herd barely escaped in- 
jury. The loss in this 
instance was practically 
the same as that sus- 
tained by C. F. Alden. 

Both of these silos were 
built by a Greeley con- 
tractor and guaranteed 
for three years. They 
were 16x42, with a ca- 
pacity of 175 tons each. 

Illustration No. 5 
shows a wood silo in use 
on the farm of James 
Tuckerman, one mile 
from the concrete silos 
which collapsed. It has 
given perfect satisfaction. 














WOOD SILO THAT ENDURES. 


Another view of the ruined concrete structure. 
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LUMBERMAN ENTER- 
TAINS FAMOUS 
BALL PLAYER. 

BREWTON, ALA., Nov. 12. 
—W. W. Lovelace, of the 
Lovelace Lumber Company, 
this city, had as his guest 
on a recent successful hunt- 
ing trip Tyrus Cobb; the fa- 
mous ball player. While the 
party failed to kill a bear 
several were chased and Mr. 
Cobb had the good fortune to see one but never got a 
shot. Two deer and a wealth of smaller game comprised 
the bag secured by the party on this trip. Speaking of 
the hunting trip and of his guest, Mr. Lovelace said: 

We thoroughly enjoyed Mr. Cobb’s company, and my fur- 
ther acquaintance with him convinces me that he should 


enjoy as great a reputation as a gentleman as he does as a 
ball player. 


COAST MILLS GET BIG CONTRACTS. 


Large Government and Railroad Orders Mean Reope:- 
ing of Lumber Camps—More Business in Sight. 


3. A similar disaster on 





Tacoma, WasH., Nov. 13:—That the larger part of 
lumber recently contracted for by the United States Guv- 
ernment for use at the Panama Canal will be cut v 
Tacoma mills was the announcement made yesterday »y 
Maj. Everett G. Griggs, president of the St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Company, which plant is located in ¢'is 
city. The receipt of this order, which has been ome od 
between three companies, followed a conference held 
Thursday afternoon between the lumber sin rs 
and A. C. Hemphill, contracting agent for W. 2%. 
Grace & Co., the original holders of the contract calling 
for 7,500, 000 feet of lumber. 

At the conference it was agreed that 5,500,000 : 
of the 7,500,000 needed should be supplied by ices “ 
mills. The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company vill 
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idle three-fifths of the order and the remaining amount 
Il be divided between the Dempsey Lumber Company 
d the Defiance Lumber Company. It is estimated that 


:»e orders involve between $60,000 and $75,000. 





in view of this and other large orders recently received 
the St. Paul & Tacoma Lunber Company, its three 
mber camps near Orting wii resume operations about 
cember 1, These camps were closed down early this 
vonth. An early advance in prices is expected by local 
rmbermen, who declare that the filling of these orders 
‘ill so reduce stocks as to make higher prices necessary. 
Among other large orders placed last week with local 
ills was one for 500 freight cars for the Western 
‘acifie Railway. It was turned over to the West Coast 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association’s Washington branch 
and divided up among the principal mills holding member- 
ships in the organization. While the amount required 
from each mill is comparatively small the placing of 
so large a contract, which requires more than 1,000,000 
feet of lumber, is considered by manufacturers as an in- 
dication of future heavy railroad orders. . 
More than 50,000,000 feet of timber for railroad ties 
have been purchased in the Pacific northwest recently by 
the Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Company, 
according to J. P. O’Brien, vice president of the system, 
who visited Tacoma a few days ago. Of this amount 
43,000,000 feet had been supplied by mills in Tacoma and 
around Grays Harbor, he said. He said also that the 
Oregon-Washington company had decided in the future 
to use nothing but Douglas fir for railroad ties, instead 
of Montana lodge pole, which material was previously 
almost entirely used. 


a 


FARMERS GUARD WALNUT TREES. 


Material Scarce and Greatly in Demand for Gun Stocks 
—High Prices Asked. 





ASHEVILLE, N. C., Nov. 15.—For several weeks timber 
scouts have been working in western North Carolina, 
carefully investigating every bit of walnut that they 
could find, and as a result walnut is the hardest wood to 
buy in this section at present. Reports have gone abroad 
that the scouts are working in the interest of a large 
arms works which desires to secure the walnut for gun 
stocks. As a result every farmer that has a few walnut 
trees on his place is guarding them day and night and 
is holding out for all sorts of extravagant prices for the 
timber. Very little walnut is left in most parts of this 
section, as the whole section was pretty thoroughly 
cleaned of’ walnut about twenty-five years ago, and the 
new crop has hardly reached a size sufficient to warrant 
working it. The scouts in question, however, are reported 
to be taking options on trees scarcely large enough for 
timber, and always with the privilege, if bought, of leav- 
ing it on the land until wanted. The air of mystery sur- 
rounding the men has caused speculation to run wild and 
has sent walnut prices, at least on the stump, soaring. 





SOUTHERN PINE CUT AND SHIPMENTS. 


The weekly report of order files compiled by the 

Southern Pine Association from reports made by 148 
mills for the week ended Fri- 

day, November 12, indicates that 

southern pine is still gaining 

ground in every particular and 

is in a _ stronger position to- 
day than it has been for years. 

This report shows orders on hand 

for 22,510 cars or 445,698,000 
‘feet; orders received during the 
week 5,949 cars or 117,790,200 

feet, making a total of 28,459 cars 
or 563,488,200 feet. Shipments 
during the week amounted to 

5,313 cars or 105,197,400 feet, 

leaving a balance of orders on 

hand of 23,146 cars or 458,290,800 

feet. For the week shipments ex- 

, ceeded production by 18,456,678 
feet or 21.28 percent. Orders ex- 

ceeded production for the week 

by 31,049,472 feet or 35.80 per- 

cent. The increase of orders over 

shipment for the week was 12,- 

592,800 feet or 11.97 percent, 

while the increase in orders com- 

pared with the report for the 

previous week was 12,592,800 

feet or 2.76 percent. The average 

sized car shipped in September 

was 19,800 feet, and this basis is 

used in figuring carloads in this 

report. The report from these 

148 mills for the week ended 

Friday, November 12, shows aver- 

age order per mill for the week 

795,880 feet; average shipments 

per mill 710,793 feet,.and average 

production per mill 586,086 feet. 

Last week recorded the greatest 

O fe) number of orders received for 
= any week during the last two 
months except for the week ended 

ober 22, when 153 mills reported receipt of orders for 


6°°2 ears. 






increase Production 
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- NEW Philippine lumber company capitalized at $100,- 

_filed articles of incorporation at Manila with mills 

a ‘spania, Baslin Islands. The new corporation takes 
"* a plant already in operation. 


URGES NATIONAL PREPAREDNESS. 


Seattle Lumberman Demonstrates by Airship What 
Could Happen from Attacks of Enemies. 


SEATTLE, WAsH., Nov. 13.—W. E. Boeing, prominent 
young lumberman and extensive timberland owner of this 
city, is an enthusiastic aeronaut and is president of the 
Aero Club. Mr. Boeing is a believer in national pre- 
paredness and believes that aeroplanes should play an 
important part in national defense. For this reason he 
organized the Aero Club of the Northwest and is 
attempting to interest citizens in its work. Friday, No- 
vember 12, he flew over Seattle in a large hydroaeroplane 
and dropped thousands of paper ‘‘shells’’ (reproductions 
of regular 3-inch shells which might be dropped from 
an enemy airship) on the business center of the city. 
One side bore the inscription ‘‘ Aero Club of the North- 
west.’’ On the opposite side of the shells were different 
inscriptions all urging preparedness. 





DOUGLAS FIR IN FAVOR IN HOLLAND. 


‘Orrawa, Ont., Nov. 16.—A report on the Holland 
market for Canadian timber, especially Douglas fir, has 
been received by the Government from H. R. MacMillan, 
its special timber trade commissioner. Mr. MacMillan 
finds the Holland market one of growing importance. 
There will be a market for Douglas fir for use in floor- 
ing to replace pitch pine if it can be sold more cheaply 
and also for interior finish, but the outlook for the sale 
of Canadian doors in Holland is poor. Mr. MacMillan 
expects that Douglas fir will replace pitch pine for piling 
in canal and harbor works and also for decking of ships. 
When normal freight rates for Douglas pine are obtain- 


route, following the Chehalis and Willapa rivers and is 
practically level except for a few miles outside of Ray- 
mond. For miles the road passes through a vast tract 
of virgin timber country where the hand of the logger 
has never been felt, offering a rare sight to travelers. 
From the sawmill town of Doty west this section lies 


and for twenty miles there is not a single town and 
scarcely a habitation. All freight and passenger sta- 
tions are of wood, built on bungalow lines, and extremely 


attractive. 


LUMBERJACK RUNS AMUCK. 


Fear Shortage of Downy Puffs, Wrist Tickers Etc., in 
Brownsville Camps This Winter. 





Boston, Mass., Nov. 8.—Are powder puffs, hand mir- 
rors, perfumery, wrist watches and such customary and 
essential adjuncts of life in the tall timber for the 
up-to-date lumberjack? This is the question the Boston 
police would like to have answered before they find it 
necessary to entertain as their guest another Maine lum- 
berjack, Edward Morris of Brownsville, who dropped off 
in Boston a few days ago to do some shopping and have 
one long, last, fond look at the bright, white lights of 
the big city before returning to the wilds of northern 
Maine to achieve during his winter in the sylvan solitudes 
the honor of being the champion axman of the Penob- 
scot Valley. Edward won’t be able to get back to the 
Maine woods before February at the very earliest, how- 
ever, as the judge decided Edward had better spend the 
next three months with Sheriff Quinn while the police 
are trying to solve the powder-puffs-and-wrist-watches 
for-lumberjacks problem. 

It was last Saturday that Officer McGillicuddy saw the 
brawny lumberjack, whose rugged shoulders seemed just 
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able through the opening of the Panama canal and other 
influences the price of Douglas fir will drop below pitch 
pine, he says, and a much wider range of uses will be 
developed in the Netherlands for the timber. 





LUMBERMEN INSPECT NEW RAILROAD. 


St. Paul Road Officially Opens Willapa Harbor Branch 
—Passes Through Timber Country. 


TacoMA, WASH., Nov. 13.—Business men to the num- 
ber of 207 from Tacoma, Seattle, Centralia, Aberdeen, 
Hoquiam and Chehalis were guests of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railway Company Monday on a spe- 
cial excursion trip to South Bend and Raymond in honor 
of the formal opening to passenger traffic of the Mil- 
waukee’s new Willapa Harbor branch. It was the first 
passenger train from Puget Sound to the harbor over the 
new line, leaving here Monday morning and returning 
Tuesday morning, elaborate entertainment programs being 
arranged at the Willapa cities in honor of the event. 
Among lumbermen on the trip were Lynn H. Miller, of 
Tacoma; J. A. Lewis, manager of the Coast Shingle Com- 
pany, of Hoquiam; J. P. Keating, sales manager, and 
F. L. Marvin, superintendent of the North Western Lum- 
ber Company, of Hoquiam; R. D. Emerson, president of 
the Aloha Lumber Company, of Hoquiam; F. B. Hubbard, 
of the Eastern Railway & Lumber Company, of Cen- 
tralia; O. F. Peterson, of the West Coast Lumber Com- 
pany; A. W. Callow, of the Carlson Logging Company; 
E. D. Fox, western representative of the Botsford Lumber 
Company; Vice President H. J. Bailey and F. H. Price, 
of the Broderick & Bascom Loggers’ Supply Company, of 
Seattle. 

The Willapa Harbor branch is 66 miles long and con- 
struction was begun in May, 1914, and completed for 
freight traffic about a. month ago. It is a watergrade 





made for filling out the expansive volume of a gaudy 
mackinaw, and his corded wrists for swinging a keen- 
edged ax, supporting with desperate earnestness a post 
on the Esplanade. But it wasn’t the shoulders nor yet 
the wrists that attracted Officer McGillicuddy’s interest 
It was the lumberjack’s bulging pockets. 

‘*Whatcher got in yer kick, me bye?’’ demanded Me- ° 
Gillicuddy. 

“*Jush powder puff ’n wrish wash ’n thingsh,’’ ex- 
plained the woodsman. 

‘¢W-w-what?’’ gasped McGillicuddy. 

‘¢Powder puffsh ’n’ thingsh,’’ repeated the visitor 
from Maine, with patient dignity, supporting the post 
with one hand for a moment while the other huge, 
calloused fist plucked from one of the capacious pockets 
a downy powder puff and displayed it to the gaping 
McGillicuddy. 

‘When in doubt have ’em tell it to the Sarge,’’ is 
McGillicuddy’s motto, so he invited his lumberjack 
friend to the station house, where was found concealed 
about the stranger’s person exactly sixty articles of 
the delicate sort one usually associates with thoughts 
of milady’s boudoir. Edward protested vigorously, al- 
most tearfully, that it was his winter’s supply for the 
Maine lumber camp. But the policemen weren’t quite 
convinced that the up-to-date lumber camp has yet 
achieved the luxury of powder puffs, wrist watches, et 
cetera, so they played safe by telling Edward to tell it 
to the judge, and the rough judge gave Edward three 
months to tell it to the sheriff. 

And so it looks at present as if there would be a pain- 
ful shortage of powder puffs and wrist watches in the 
Brownsville lumber camps this winter. 





SAMPLES of fourteen species of hard and soft wood 
native to Colombia, 8. A., have been received by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce and may be 
inspected at its office in Washington, D. C., or will be 
loaned to those interested. 
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GRANITE PAVING MEN WELL ORGANIZED. 





Make Strenuous Efforts to Prevent Use of Wood Blocks in aniEastern City— 
Mayor Uses European Diplomacy. 





Boston, Mass., Nov. 13.—Is there an organized effort 
among the producers and merchandisers of granite pav- 
ing in this country to promote the sale of granite paving 
and restrict the use of the more satisfactory wood block 
pavement, by the employment of methods of publicity 
not strictly in accordance with those principles and ethies 
generally recognized by fair-minded business men? 

Certain recent occurrences in this city and its vicin- 
ity, at least, suggest that the above question may be 
asked in all seriousness and honesty. 

Several years ago wood blocks were first used for sur- 
facing a Boston street, but it was not until recently that 
street department officials began to use creosoted wood 
block paving to any considerable extent. At first wood 
block pavement was looked upon as more or less of an 
experiment and it was only in a very small way, the idea 
being entertained that it could never be used where there 
was heavy traffic or become a dangerous competitor 
with granite block paving. Then street department offi- 
cials and the general public particularly began to realize 
that with improved methods of preparing the street foun- 
dations and of laying wood blocks the resultant thorough- 
fare could withstand the heaviest traffic as well as or bet- 
ter than any other paving material. More and more wood 
block paving was used in Boston and neighboring cities; 
the very attractive appearance of streets surfaced in this 
way, their comparative cleanliness, their agreeable silence, 
their remarkable durability even under the most adverse 
conditions, being the reasons. The tremendous develop- 
ment of the automobile industry and the recent exten- 
sive adaptation of motor-propelled vehicles for commer- 
cial purposes increased the public clamor for smooth, 
well-kept city streets. Tremont Street, one of the main 
arteries of downtown Boston, was paved with wood to 
the great delight of the general public; then Summer 
Street, Boylston Street, Commonwealth Avenue from the 
Fenway subway station to Cottage Farm bridge, and with 
this work just completed business men located on a num- 
ber of other principal streets are demanding wood block 
paving because they believe it will actually increase the 
profits of their business establishments. 


No Organized Effort to Push Wood Blocks. 


There has been no organized effort among wood block 
paving manufacturers to achieve this result; they have 
not used even the most ordinary methods of advertising 
and merchandising to inerease the sale of their goods. 
But in nearly every instance where wood block paving 
is used in the downtown sections it has meant the re- 
placing of granite block paving, and also killing the 
future sale of granite block paving, quantities of which 
must be bought frequently for repairs. 

But if the wood block paving manufacturers were not 
organized, the granite people were not so careless. The 
newspapers around here began to receive letters, appar- 
ently written by citizens with no selfish motives or con- 
nections, praising granite block paving, asking that it 
be retained on certain streets or used on others to replace 
asphalt that was full of holes and very slippery. It was 
even charged that granite blocks were preferred by horses 
to wooden street surfaces. Where it had been practi- 
cally decided to use wood blocks hearings were demanded 
and protestants charged that it was ‘‘ecruelty to ani- 
mals’’ to surface streets with wood blocks. But this 
latter scheme did not work out well because the business 
men who were abutters were almost sure to come down 
in force and put up a stiff fight to get the wood. The 
most effective method, however, has been to do a little 
missionary work among the city officials. 


A Little Missionary Work Done. 


In a certain city, not very many miles from Boston, 
the street department had decided to surface the prin- 
cipal street with wood blocks, the mayor approved the 
project and an order was introduced to appropriate the 
requisite funds. Immediately things began to happen. 
The order was held up. Unexpected and almost inexplic- 
able delays occurred. Then was started a quiet move- 
ment to have granite blocks substituted for wood, and 
the mayor learned that if he would give his consent to 
the substitution the appropriation would go through on 
greased rollers. But the mayor had a backbone and re- 
mained true to his convictions that wood was the best 
thing for the purpose. The result was a deadlock. The 
publie wanted wood blocks; the mayor had specified wood 
blocks; the business men located along the important 
street in question practically to a man demanded wood 
blocks; but the permission to use the public’s money was 
not forthcoming. 

Then the mayor decided to use a little European 
diplomacy. He permitted it to be understood that he 
would order the street department to lay granite block 
paving if he got the appropriation through. The appro- 
priation was passed pronto. And the mayor nearly 
caused a riot by announcing that as chief executive of 
the city he had a right to specify any kind of paving he 
wanted to; that granite block paving would not be used 
but wood blocks, just as he had said in the first place. 
He got away with it, too, despite all kinds of tactics em- 
ployed to hold up the street improvement. For weeks 


the street was dug up and impassable, business men los- 
ing many dollars because of the interference with their 
trade, while the public was given to understand that it 
was all the fault of wood block paving because it was 
very difficult to prepare the foundations and lay the ma- 
terial. 


It was not until a few days ago that the mayor 








of the city in question succeeded in getting the work com- 
pleted, and the result is the best street in the city— 
except for a space of about twelve feet along the middle 
of the thoroughfare where the street car company insisted 
on laying old granite blocks, 


Other Methods Used. 


Another curious development lately has been the num- 
ber of street department officials in certain cities and 
towns who have been going around making speeches and 
writing letters about the wonders of granite block pavy- 
ing. It is a frequent occurrence at some meeting ot an 
improvement society or board of trade or similar organi- 
zation for some street department employee to be on 
hand to eulogize granite block paving and relate new 
methods of laying it, especially when the question of 
streets is up for discussion. The business men present 
are told that they ought to use all their influence to have 
granite block laid in the thoroughfares around their 
places of business because new methods of laying it have 
been discovered that make it superior to anything else. 

A few days ago one of the most important improve- 
ment associations hereabout held a meeting to consider 
the question of the atrocious condition of many of the 
streets—and the streets complained of were practically 
all granite-paved. The more extensive use of wood 
block paving was favored, when the superintendent of 
streets of a large city not far from Boston, who ‘‘hap- 
pened’’ to be present, was introduced and made a speech 
asserting that he had found a way of laying granite 
block paving which made it wonderfully superior to any- 
thing else; prophesying that within ten years all the 
State highways would be surfaced with granite laid in 
accordance with his method, and offering to give his 


services free to the community where he was speaki g 
if the members of the improvement association wo. d 
use their influence to have their city use granite blo-k 
paving. His unselfish enthusiasm for paving ston.s 
seemed almost too good to be true. 


Another Phase of the Granite Publicity Campaign. 


A letter is published below which illustrates anothr 
phase of the publicity campaign. It is one of tho e 
received lately by some of the local newspapers. It w:s 
signed ‘‘Zenas W. Carter, Boston, Mass.’’ The on'y 
‘*Zenas W. Carter’’ given in the Boston directory is 
described as living in the town of Winthrop and with 4 
place of business in 54 Devonshire Street, Boston, his 
occupation as ‘‘secretary.’’ A representative of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN made inquiries at 54 Devonshire 
Street and learned that the only ‘‘Zenas W. Carter’’ 
known in the building was seeretary of the ‘‘Granite 
Paving Block Association of the United States.’’ 

If the secretary of the ‘‘Granite Paving Block Asso- 
ciation of the United States’’ is the same ‘‘Zenas W. 
Yarter’’? who signs the letter to the newspapers it is 
hard to understand why he should entitle it ‘‘ Worcester 
Engineer Outwits Paving Material Trusts,’’ but it is 
much easier to understand why he refers so affectionately 
to granite block paving as he does in the following liter- 
ary effort: 

Worcester Engineer Outwits Paving Material Trusts. 

From statements made by Engineering Record of August 
21, and Engineering News, August 26, 1915, it would seem 
that the city engineer of Worcester, Mass., Frederick <A. 
McClure, has at last discovered a method which cities can 
employ, which will enable them to have a permanently 
smooth-paved street, that will not constantly wear out 
through traffic digging ruts and holes into the pavement. 

This particular method of paving a street also has a decided 
advantage over all forms of patented and new-fangled pave- 
ments, as it is composed of materials which are available 
everywhere, and which can not be controlled by corporations 
and syndicates. Practically every State has granite block 
quarries, from which dressed granite block can be had, and 
every city engineer is thoroughly familiar with the use of 
cement. 

This pavement, as described by the Engineering Record in 

(Concluded on Page 52.) 





WOOD BLOCKS TREATED ECONOMICALLY. 





Practical Vertical Cylinders Eliminate Former Expense - Material Can Be 
Cheaply Prepared at Manufacturing Points. 





Up te within the last two years all wood blocks for 
shop floors and pavements have been creosoted in hori- 
zoutal cylinders or retorts, such as are used for the 
treatment of ties and timber, and in order to do this it 
was necessary to have special basket tram cars that 
naturally required considerable labor in handling the 
blocks to and from the baskets. 

Furthermore, the baskets and cars take up a great deal 
of space in the cylinders and the net capacity was rather 
small when compared with the total volume of the cylin- 
der. Naturally it remained for some one to work out a 
more practical and mechanical arrangement for handling 
blocks and at present there are two practical vertical 
evlinders on the market and patented—one by J. B. 
Card, of Chicago, and the other by Grant B. Shipley, 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., which is herewith briefly described 
and shown in the accompanying illustrations. 

The possibilities for using creosoted wood block for 
floors of all kinds and pavements have naturally made 
a demand for treating plants that would handle this 
material most economically and which would not have too 
great a first cost. Some of the advantages claimed for 
this vertical equipment are as follows: 

(1) Minimum first cost of installation. 

(2) The small land area required for the complete equip- 
ment. 

(5) Small amount of labor required to load and discharge 
blocks from the cylinders. 

(4) The simplicity of its equipment, which consists of the 
vertical cylinders, working pressure tank mounted on scales, 
combination machine operating the Rueping process, creating 
pressure and vacuum, and one machine for operating the 
plunger platform. 

(5) These vertical cylinders, in fact the whole plant, can 
all be erected in a few days’ time. For example, during the 
erection of one of these plants a wrecking crane was brought 
into the plant which picked up the cylinders off the incoming 
ear and put them on the foundation in six hours. The founda- 
tions are very simple and it is possible to make a portable 


“plant that could be moved from place to place, as desired. 


Absolutely no track is required for the handling of cages or 
tram cars. 
Any Plant Can Install Equipment. 

With this arrangement it is possible for any sawmill, 
lumber yard or creosoting plant ‘to install this equip- 
ment in connection with its present power plant, which is 
a distinct advantage for it will offer greater possibilities 
in bringing out more wood block for shop floors and 
pavement, as, at present, the price on wood block in 
most localities is high when compared with other mate- 
rial, on account of the back haul and freight rates. With 
this arrangement it makes it possible to have plants con- 
nected with local treating plants and should be of special 
interest to the southern States, where yellow pine is in 
demand and to the western States, where fir is popular. 

The vertical cylinders require a minimum amount of 
oil per charge, for there is practically no lost space such 
as is found in a horizontal cylinder, and where treating 
plants have. to carry several kinds of creosote this is a 
distinct advantage. The vertical cylinders will per- 
mit the establishment of small plants throughout the 
United States where: blocks can be treated and local 


tars, creosote, crude oil or other preservatives used, 
Since a great many by-product plants are being estab- 
lished throughout the United States this will work very 
well in conjunction with the use of local material. In 
the southwestern States and the West where crude oil 
is cheap it is possible to use this material in connection 
with an antiseptic that will give a long. life to the wood 
blocks when properly treated. 


Equipment at Ohio Plant Satisfactory. 


The illustrations show a plant that was recently con- 
structed by Grant B. Shipley, engineer, of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., for the Ohio Wood Preserving Company at Orrville, 
Ohio, and which has proved satisfactory. 

This plant uses practically all longleaf southern yellow 
pine, either 3x8-inch or 4x8-inch, surfaced one side and 
shipped from the South into the plant in a seasoned con- 
dition, where it is piled in the yard and stored. When 
ready to use the lumber is taken from the piles, placed 
on gravity roller conveyors, which lead direct to a motor- 
driven gang saw. The plant has a specially designed 
saw, which consists of an arbor containing ten saws run- 
ning in ball bearings and directly connected to a motor 
which automatically cuts the blocks and dumps them into 
the conveyor, where the blocks are passed over the inspec- 
tion platform and discharged directly into the vertical 
cylinders. 


Process of i, 
The vertical cylinders have platform somewhat 


similar to the modern hydraulic elevator and, when 
starting to load, the platform is placed near the top and 
as the cylinder is being filled this platform is gradually 
lowered, thus preventing the blocks from breaking. 
When full, the top cap or door is placed on the eylinder 
and it is bolted up, whereupon blocks are treated in the 
usual manner, after which the top door is opened and the 
hydraulic pump started which discharges the blocks 
gradually over the apron, where they fall into the gon- 
dola ears for shipment. : 

In connection with the treatment of this material there 
is a vertical pressure tank, mounted on seales, having a 
type registering beam which registers the creosote within 
20-pound graduations, as it is being forced into the woods 
and uc volumetric readings are taken. This has proved 
about tiie most economical manner in which to treat 
material of any kind for it eliminates computation ‘of 
volumetric readings, caused by the difference in temj cra 
tures. 

This tank is arranged to operate with either the Ruep- 
ing or full cell process. The initial vacuum, oil pres: 
sure, final vacuum and also Rueping pressure are all 
handled by one specially designed machine for this )ur- 
pose and it eliminates a lot of complicated piping and 
machines, thus reducing maintenance charges.., : 

The whole complement covering the operation of this 
block plant, exclusive of the steam power, consists of the 
vertical cylinders for treating the blocks, one working 
and pressure tank, one combination air compressor and 
vacuum pump, one hydraulic pump, one block saw and 
one conveyor. 
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ical. Cylinder Filled with Blocks and Ready for the 


re osoted Blocks. 4, (A) Horizontal Cylinder and Building for Treating Ties and Timber. 
° Switching Cars 


Top to Be Put On. 2. Vertical Cylinder—Top Removed Ready for Receiving Blocks. 3. Vertical Cylinder Discharging 


(B) Vertical Cylinder Plant for Treating Paving Blocks. (C) Fireless Locomotive 
ee - (D) Gantry Crane for Unloading Ties. (BE) Planing Mill and Block Plant. 5. Automatically Driven Motor, Block Saw and‘’Conveyor. 6, Vertical Cylinders 
Treating Blocks. Vertical Cylinders Discharging Blocks into Gondola Cars. YY WRAL 


‘S ABOUT PLANT OF OHIO WOOD PRESERVING COMPANY, ORRVILLE, OHIO, SHOWING CREOSOTING EQUIPMENT AND METHOD OF HANDLING 
WOOD BLOCKS FROM SAW TO CARS. 
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Among the Mills with Pen and Camera 


Interesting places visited, photographed and described by representatives of the American Lumberman 





WASTE UTILIZATION A SPECIALTY. 


Wisconsin Concern Practices Conservation at Mill 
with Considerable Profit to Itself. 


GRAND Rapips, WIs. 

A study in conservation and utilization is afforded by 
the plant of the E, W. Ellis Lumber Company at Grand 
Rapids, Wis., where no part of the log but the smoke is 
wasted and if a means of utilizing this smoke is ever 
invented by anyone E. W. Ellis, president of the com- 
pany, will be sure to be one of the first to install it, as 
he is a firm believer in and practices conservation, first, 
last and always. 

This interesting plant of the E. W. Ellis Lumber 
Company really consists of three individual plants—saw- 
mill, box factory and sash factory. In order to convey 
an adequate idea of the way conservation is practiced 
one must follow the timber from the woods to the cars 
in which the product is finaily loaded for shipment to 
the markets. This company’s timber, consisting of pine, 
hemlock, tamarack and hardwoods, is all logged by rail, 
the timber being located abeut seventy-five miles north 
of Grand Rapids on the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway, where the company has a supply sufficient to 
keep the plant in operation for twenty-five years. The 
timber tracts are logged clean; no log large enough to 
produce anything merchantable being left in the woods. 
When the logs arrive at Grand Rapids they are dumped 
into the log pond, from which they are carried directly 
into the mill by a conveyor system. The small logs 
are simply slabbed and sent to the resaw, while the slabs 
go to the slab resaw, where boards as small as 1x2x18 
inches are manufactured for use in the box factory. The 
softwood sn:a!l boards are piled on dry kiln trucks and 
put directly into the kiln, while the hardwood short 
boards are sent to the yard to be air dried. President 
Ellis said that green hardwoods that had to be resawed 
for box lumber couid not be successfully kiln dried. 

The bigger and better logs are carefully sawed on 
the carriage, being turned often to insure the production 
of as large a percentage of good lumber as possible 
from each log. This lumber is all carefully edged and 
trimmed and sent to the yard, where it is piled and left 
until thoroughly air dried, none of the better grades 
of lumber being kiln dried. 

Although this concern does not operate a separate lath 
mill it manufactures a large quantity of lath in a very 
original way. All lath stock that is picked out of the 
slabs is piled on wagons until several loads have been 
accumulated, when this stock is taken to the sash 
factory and run through a planer, sizing it to 13g inches, 
after which it is run through a lath machine located 
convenient to the planer. This seems to be an excellent 
arrangement for a mill that does not have a great deal 
of lath stock, as it does away with the necessity of an 








HOW TAMARACK IS PILED TO PREVENT “WINDING.” 























1. Pine Timber of the E. W. Ellis Lumber Company, Grand 
Rapids, Wis. 2. In the Ellis Company Logging Operations. 
3. Sawmill of the Ellis Company at Grand Rapids, Wis. 
4. The Ellis Box and Sash Factory. 

AT THE PLANT OF THE E. W. ELLIS LUMBER CO., 

GRAND RAPIDS, WIS. 


investment in a complete lath mill and employment of 
three or four men to operate it, besides effecting a con- 
siderable saving in floor space. 

Running the entire length of the mill is a long con- 
veyor, at the end of which is stationed a big hog. Men 
are stationed at intervals along*this conveyor, who pick 
out everything that can be used in the box factory or 
for stove wood; the remainder goes through the hog, 
from which the chips are taken by a conveyor to large 
racks on flat cars. These racks hold about twenty tons 
of this hog refuse and this material is shipped to the 
paper mills in Grand Rapids and other nearby towns for 
fuel. This refuse brings $1 a ton and the plant secures 
from two to three cars a day. In years gone by this 
refuse went into the burner and was destroyed, being 
an expense instead of a source of profit as it is today. 
Even today at many mills the freight rates are such that 
this waste can not be saved. 

In the box factory the short boards from the slab 
resaw and low grade lumber are used down to pieces as 
small as 84x2x8 inches and boxes of all sizes and for 
every conceivable purpose 
are manufactured. The ca- 





having a ready sale makes the firewood sold locally e=pe- 
cially good business. 

‘The visitor to this model plant is impressed by ‘he 
noticeable absence of the ordinary wheel trucks aroind 
the sash factory and the box factory. Instead of piling 
the material on wheel trucks all the stock is piled on 
platforms about eight inches high. A patent truck on 
low wheels runs under these platforms and by a lifting 
arrangement the platform and its load are raised off the 
floor and then can be hauled anywhere and set down and 
the truck pulled out from under. President Ellis said 
that when the company started in business eight years 
ago it had about $2,500 tied up in an investment in 
wheel trucks but it had found that two of these patent 
trucks with a sufficient number of platforms, each plat- 
form costing about 40 cents, would do the same amount 
of work. These patent trucks cost about $70 each. 

The location of this concern at Grand Rapids is almost 
ideal. While the plant is only seventy-five miles from 
its timber supply it is located on four railroads, the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, the Chicago & North 
Western, the ‘‘Soo’’ Line and the Green Bay & Western, 
making it possible for shipments from the plant to cover 
a wide territory without the necessity of cars having to 
be transferred. 

The officers of the company are: 


President—BE. W. Ellis. 
Vice president—A. H. Stange. 
Secretary and trensurer—R. M. Rogers. 


Grand Rapids is a modern city in every sense of the 
word. It has a population of 8,000 and is rapidly grow- 
ing, sixty new, modern houses having been erected dur- 
ing the last year. This is the center of Wisconsin’s 
great paper industry, more than 20,000-horsepower being 
developed on the Wisconsin River at this place and used 
by the paper mills of Grand Rapids and vicinity. 

There is a rich agricultural area around Grand Rap- 
ids, proved by the fact that Wood County, of which 
Grand Rapids is the county seat, took second prize in ag- 
ricultural exhibits at the Wisconsin State Fair this 

ear. 

To visit this beautiful, thriving city and make an in- 
spection of the modern operations of the E. W. Ellis 
Lumber Company is well worth the time of anyone in- 
terested in modern methods of manufacture and in the 
utilization of timber to its fullest extent. 





TO MOVE AND REBUILD MILL. 


SHREVEPORT, La. 

The Allen Manufacturing Company, of Shreveport, has 
definitely arranged to transfer its mill from Shreveport 
to Cedar Grove, La., a factory town near here. Presi- 
dent W. E. Wheless announces the purchase of eight 
acres for the factory site, and says that the erection of 
the necessary buildings, including offices, warehouse, mill, 
sheds, kilns ete., to represent an investment of about 
$25,000, will start early in January. The need of more 
room and larger manufacturing facilities is responsible, 
largely, for the decision to change locations, the present 
site on a local business street being inadequate. The 
company has a payroll of $7,500 monthly, employs 125 
men, and manufactures sash, doors and various mill 
products. 


HAS MANY ORDERS FOR BOX SHOOKS. 


NorFouk, VA. 

The Seaboard Box & Lumber Company at this place 
has recently completed a new plant employing 200 men 
and is operating the plant on full time. The plant is 
engaged principally in the manufacture of box shooks 
and the management reports plenty of orders on hand 
and the outlook good for-a continuance of this demand. 
The capacity of this plant at present is four cars a day 
but additional machinery has been ordered that will 
increase the capacity of the plant to six cars a day or 
120,000 feet of finished stock. The accompanying pho- 
tograph gives one a good idea of the importance of this 
plant to the industries of this section. 








pacity of the box factory 
is about two to three cars 
of shooks a day. 

In the sash factory about 
1,200 plain rail windows 
are turned out each day, all 
being made of pine, the 
shop grades of pine being 
used here. With the excep- 
tion of the low grades, 
which are used for making 
boxes, all the other grades 
of pine manufactured are 
sold to the trade. Posses- 
sion of facilities for using 
up all its short lengths and 
low grades gives this com- 
pany an exceptionally nice 
class of stock for shipping. 
The refuse from the hog 
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PLANT OF THE SEABOARD BOX & LUMBER COMPANY AT NORFOLK, V4. 
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Every community in reckoning its wealth—in taking its inventory— 
must divide its assets into two classes—social and material-—and in 
striking a balance the loss of the one or the other asset may mean 
community bankruptcy. Too often it has happened that a com- 
munity has given thought and attention to its material resources 
only, and has been very slow to realize that in doing so it has been 
neglecting its more valuable assets. 

The thought intended to be conveyed may be illustrated by a com- 
parison: The chief objection commonly made by workmen to life 
in a sawmill town or lumber camp is that it has no social advantages. 
Nobody would object that the material advantages are below those 
on farm or in factory, in agricultural district or industrial center, but 
the social advantages in a sawmill town, owing to its remoteness, are 
likely to be fewer than in a large city or fashionable suburb. Yet the 
material advantages are greater than in either of the latter places for 
the class of persons that perform the labor in a sawmill town. The 
wages are good and the opportunities for spending them are ex- 
tremely limited, so that the workmen have every inducement to 
prosper materially. In fact the lack of social advantages makes it 
necessary that the material advantages be improved in order that 
workmen may be retained. 

The condition implied by the foregoing has in most sawmill com- 
munities been greatly improved, and now even the remote sawmill 
towns have churches, schools, theaters, clubs and other social facilities 
that place them in the front ranks in that respect. Curiously enough 
the change that has been brought about has been the result: of busi- 
ness enterprise. Lumber manufacturers have recognized the import- 
ant relation that social facilities bear to industry and have found that 
money expended in securing such facilities for their communities is 
fully as good an investment as money paid directly for labor. 

What is true of the industrial community of the character discussed 
is fully as true of the community whose people derive their support 
from diversified industries, or from industries operated or carried on 
by numerous persons independently. It pays a community to provide 
for and to cater to the social instincts of man, and the community 
that has no facilities of this sort lacks an element that is an important 
factor in making it rank well as a desirable community in which 
to live and work. 

For a great many years commercial clubs and similar organizations 
expended all their money and directed all their energies to building 
up their communities industrially, while wholly neglecting to give 
attention to their development socially. As a consequence their work 
was less successful, less permanent and in all ways less satisfactory 
than it has been in recent years; for they have almost turned “about 
face.” and now are giving much if not most of their attention to the 
development of their communities along social lines. Every school, 
club and similar organization now has the support of enterpris- 
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COMMUNITY’S “SOCIAL INCOME” MAY BE MADE VALUABLE ASSET. 










ing commercial clubs and community development organizations. 

Somehow it almost seems to be the nature of man to place a value 
on tangible things only, a fact that is illustrated in the history of the 
law of property. For hundreds of years land was the only property 
recognized ; real property was everything, as the name implies. While 
every safeguard was placed around the ownership and title to real 
property personal property was little thought of. But a great change 
has taken place and personal property now is not less important 
in the eyes of the law than is real property. 

Some such change has taken place in the attitude of the modern 
citizen toward the facilities or assets of his community. Before in- 
vesting in farm land or in village property he looks carefully into the 
social equipment and opportunities of the place, and the real estate 
agent gives to schools, churches and clubs an importance hardly 
below rich land and prosperous homes. A community without a 
club is by inference an unsociable one. Where no forms of social 
interchange take place and where the people can not or do not co- 
operate to promote the public welfare or to improve their own con- 
dition they are either unintelligent or unsociable. In either case the 
community is likely to be an undesirable one in which to invest money 
or to make a home. 

Curiously enough, people in unorganized communities, though they. 
see the good results of community cocperation in other places, do not 
attribute those results to their real causes. If they did see that the 
only differences between other communities and their own were 
directly owing to the existence of a public spirit in the one and the 
absence of it in the other they would immediately take steps to arouse 
their own communities to an appreciation of the possibilities that 
await development through community organization. 

Talk of course will do much toward arousing interest in movements 
for promoting the public welfare, but action is more potent. The 
citizen who sets about doing something for his community can in that 
way do more to stimulate such work in others than could a dozen 
citizens merely talking about it. Certainly an organization is indis- 
pensable, but the organization will come more easily when the people 
have been afforded a tangible and substantial evidence of what com- 
munity development means. 

Organizing a community for civic and social development is like 
incorporating a business in order to secure capital stock for carrying 
it on, and the benefits accruing to citizens as a result of the work 
carried on by such a community organization are like dividends paid 
to stockholders of industrial concerns. The only difference is that 
in the one case the profits are in the form of cash and in the other 
in the form of “social income.” The one is material and tangible, 
but the other is not less real, for it adds to the value of the property 
of each citizen in the community exactly as good will adds to the 
value of each share of corporate stock. 





ENCOURAGING IMPROVEMENT OF THE FARM HOME. 


One of the largest, if not the largest, markets for 


that have lessened the labor on the farm. But there 


the house; plenty of air and ventilators in the barns, but 







lumber is right in the rural districts. The retailer has 
at hand the greatest opportunity for selling lumber that 
he has ever had. The cities are increasing their fire regu- 
lations and the substitute manufacturers are so active 
there that, consequently, the manufacturing lumbermen 
will find the widest uses of their products in the retail 
field. And the retailers should realize that there is an 
Opportunity for a closer codperation between them and 
the manufacturers, as is evidenced by the fact that the 
manufacturers are consulting the retailers as to grades 
and how they want the lumber manufactured. The big 
idea, however, is for the retailer to call to his assistance 
4 tactor that has heretofore been overlooked. 

‘he farmer has been preached to and many suggestions 
have come to him from various sourees that he improve 
his ‘arm; that he improve his soil; that he use greater 
‘liscretion in the choice of seeds. The Crop Improvement 
Association has been active in that matter and numerous 
agencies have suggesteu to the farmer many things along 
the ‘ine of improvements that may aid in increasing the 
yield of his erops. The manufacturers of farming ma- 
thiuery have been very busy, and profitably so, in devis- 
ig improved appliances for the farm. 

loday the farmer ean accomplish much more than he 
‘oul twenty years ago because of the improved imple- 
Men's available. Twenty years ago he had a walking 
cultivator and plowed one row at a time. Today he has 
a riding cultivator and can plow four rows at a time. 
Twenty years ago a harvester cost about $300 and the 
grain had to be bound by hand. Today a harvester is 
use! that not only binds but shocks the grain at the same 
time, The farmer has a hay fork that carries the hay 
up into the barn and he has a hay tedder; where he used 
to piteh hay by hand, now it is all raked and loaded into 
the wagon and unloaded by machinery. He has corn 
shockers and elevators to carry the corn from the wagons 
into cribs; manure spreaders; gasoline engines to run 
fanning mills, pump water, and to grind and shell corn; 
"ding plows and harrows and many other improvements 


has not been an equal interest in the lessening of labor 
for the farmer’s wife! 

As a rule she has the same conveniences, or lack of 
conveniences, that she had twenty years ago. She does 
the work in the same old way—carries in the water, heats 
the water on the stove to wash the dishes and to do the 
week’s washing, just as she did twenty years ago. There 
is running water in the barns, but no running water in 





MAKE THE FARM HOME ATTRACTIVE. 


Why do the young men and young women on the 
average farm insist on leaving the rural home to go 
to the larger towns or cities at the first opportunity 
rather than be contént to follow the footsteps of 
their parents and continue to make their home on 
the farm? 

This is a question the solution of which is of vital 
interest to the lumber trade, for as rural communi- 
ties decrease in population the business of the retail 
lumber dealer suffers. 

What more important subject could engage the 
attention of the retail lumbermen’s associations this 
winter than that of how to bring about better living 
conditions in the farm homes and interest the 
young people and the farm mothers in the work of 
community building? 

THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will soon begin 
a series of articles on this subject written from the . 
standpoint of the woman on the farm and her place 
in community development. 

The retall lumbermen’s associations that make 
this a prominent subject on their convention pro- 
grams will be doing a real service to their members 
in pointing the way toward better rural conditions, 
a better citizenship and a more prosperous country. 











no new windows in the house. Some of the thoroughbred 
horses have bigger ‘stalls than the farmers have beds 
and the hog houses now have windows put in the roof, 
but little thought is given to the light, sunshine and 
health that would come from a sleeping porch. 

Now the thing to do is to interest the women—to back 
the women up—in their desire for improvements in the 
home. If that can be brought about there will be many 
lines of trade benefited. The new house would call for 
new pictures, new carpets and new furniture ete. Once 
they began to remodel the home and pride is aroused, 
there will be other things thought of that will be needed. 
There will be a separate house for the hired men, an 
addition. to the milk house, with attachments to the gaso- 
line engine that will separate the cream and do the week’s 
washing, and numerous other things of that character, 
all of which will be beneficial to the lumberman. 

The lumberman in the small town should interest him- 
self to see to it that the farmers’ wives are encouraged 
in having a club in the country. He should be helpful 
in suggesting what they can talk about, even supplying 
them with good speakers, with the object in mind of 
improving the home and making life better. And the 
retail lumberman in the small town should interest his 
fellow merchants in this movement. 

After the farmers’ wives know and see that the retail 
merchants in their home towns are interested, they will 
feel that someone is backing them up in their desire for 
better conditions. It will help to keep the children on 
the farm. Farmers have more money now than they have 
ever had. Banks are full of money, crops have been 
large and the returns good, so now is the time this sub- 
ject should be discussed at the retail conventions and 
speakers of prominence should present and urge it. 

A visitor in the office of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
the other day told how one farmer down in central Kan- 
sas has been adding to his acres, building barns to shel- 
ter his thoroughbred white faced cattle and his Belgian 

(Concluded on Page 53.) 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


True Democracy Rules in a University Town — Is the College Graduate Fitted for Business Life ? — Waste 





in the 


Yard Methodically Reduced to the Minimum. 


INFLUENCES OF UNIVERSITY LIFE. 


The University of Michigan, at Ann Arbor, has a 
student union that is considered one of the best and 
most democratic in the world. It is right that this 
great middle-western school with its thousands of 
men who have come from all kinds of homes should 
be- democratic. The West, of which Michigan is a 
part, was won by men working together in a demo- 
cratic spirit. It had to be done that way, for the 
men who had the pioneer spirit usually had little if 
anything in the way of worldly goods, so that work 
that was too big for one pair of hands had to be 
done by a whole neighborhood in the spirit of com- 
munity building. The West has not emerged from 
this period far enough to have lost its wholesome 
savor. So it is fitting that at this big school, which 
in other ways is a product of the progressive pio- 
neering spirit, should be a good place for rich boys 
and poor boys, boys from homes of refinement and 
boys from homes of meager living to get together 
and give each other the benefit of new viewpoints 
and understandings of life. If the university could 
give its students the old pioneering spirit of self- 
reliance and honesty and of working for a common 
cause along with its instruction in the arts and 
sciences it would be measuring up pretty well to the 
ideal of the men who planned and started it. 

I don’t intend to bore you with a prosy essay on 
college democracy, but I’ve been talking to several 
men lately about the reasons why some business men 
don’t like to hire college graduates, and it all boils 
down to this thing in the final turnover. Some folks 
have a slapstick idea of democracy. Doc. O’Neal 
says, ‘‘Yeh, I talk to the rest of the actors. I 
ain’t stuck up.’’ And that is the common notion of 
what democracy is. The little son of the rich slaps 
a hod carrier on the shoulder and brays a loud greet- 
ing to him. Then people say he ain’t stuck up, he’s 
all right. Frederick M. Davenport, in the Outlook, 
says, ‘‘A genuine and efficient democracy must have 
two elements; responsible and representative leader- 
ship and the final lodgment of control over that 
leadership in the instinct, the common sense, and the 
conscience of the whole people.’’ If this is true it is 
plain that the instinct, the common sense, and the 
conscience of the people must be healthy and must 
be tuned to recognize what is good for the whole 
country-full of us; and the leadership has to square 
up to those things. 

Business has been finding out slowly during the 
last decade or two that if it is to be permanent it, 
too, will have to square up to an honest standard 
and will have to be a real benefit and necessity to 
the public as a whole. The old ideas of grabbing 
while the grabbing is good are still rather lively, but 
they are losing out. They’re pointed toward the 
scrap heap. Nothing has made this clearer than the 
eampaigns of national advertising and the work of 
the affiliated advertising clubs. Men have found that 
to build a great business and make it permanent 
they have to advertise and that advertising is a 
greater harm than help if it is based on anything 
short of absolute honesty and a real idea of serving 
the public and giving value received. Through this 
advertising activity men are learning again the com- 
mercial value of honesty and thoroughgoing service. 
Business men are learning with Gerald Stanley Lee 
to look upon the liar as a person who is ‘‘not quite 
bright about himself.’’ I venture the guess that 
business is making faster progress toward high 
standards of honesty and service than are any of the 
professions. Perhaps it needed to. 


College Graduates in Business. 


It may seem queer, not to say untrue, to make 
the statement that colleges are turning out liars. I 
don’t care to make that statement, for in its bald 
ugliness and directness it probably is not true. But 
some time ago I talked to a professor in a certain 
university who .touched on some of these things. 
‘*Students in this university,’’ he said, ‘‘are taught 
consciously or unconsciously to look for easy money. 
The spirit in the air is that a thing is all right if it 
can be gotten away with. That is exactly the answer 
I got when I asked one class what was wrong in 
one of the great patent medicine fakes that had 
recently been exposed. ‘The engineers are led to 
believe that it is all right to substitute cheaper 
materials if they can do it without being found out. 
The lawyers graduate with a belief that anything is 
theirs if they can grab it, regardless of who mav 
have produced it. All of them have the well defined 
notion that their aim in life is to get as much money 
as possible by working as little as possible.’’ 

_ This is a pretty hard thing to say about any institu- 
tion, and it is especially hard about a school that is 
supposed to train its students for ‘‘responsible and 
representative leadership.’? This may explain why 
some men don’t like college trained employees. They 
don’t have the time or patience to untrain them. 
This kind of a graduate doesn’t square up very well 
with the new ideals of honest business; and even the 
business man who wants to go crooked himself wants 
employees who will do what they are told to do and 





who wov’t lie to him. Too many college trained 
men are afraid of physical work. They don’t like to 
put their own hands to the wheel lest they get dirty 
and tired and lest society holds her skirts away. 
A newspaper calls editorial attention to the fact that 
the repairing of automobiles has fallen into the hands 
of the handy man without training and who does 
more damage than he does good when he starts tinker- 
ing a car, and yet hundreds of trained engineers are 
struggling along on nothing a year and trying to keep 
up a social front. They don’t want to ‘‘get down 
to the level of the common workman,’’ so they 
wouldn’t think of turning automobile doctor. 

A business man doesn’t want employees who are 
too proud to work nor those who believe in getting 
as much money as possible by working as little as 
possible, nor yet those skilled in bluffing and passing 
the buck. It is likely that some one of these reasons 
covers the objection of every man who does not like 
college trained men. The college or university that 
is turning out this kind of graduates is an undemo- 
cratic place, and if it gets money from an American 
treasury it is grafting off the State that supports it. 
Michigan, to come back to that university, has the 
reputation of being a democratic place, and I think 
this reputation is founded on the absence of class 
snobbishness. A person could wish fer all colleges 
and universities a democracy of honest and public 
spirited work. If that thing comes there will be 
little or no opposition by experienced and self-made 
business men to boys with college degrees. 


HANDLING THE INTELLIGENT SALESMAN. 


This article started out to tell about the C. W. Gill 
Lumber Company and got switched off to talk about 
the Men’s Union of the University of Michigan, which 
is located in the same town. Mr. Gill has his yard 
with half a block or so of the Sauer yard, which was 
talked about in the Realm last week, and the two 
seem to live together as good and amiable neighbors. 
When I called I found Mr. Gill talking to a middle 
aged salesman with tortoise rimmed spectacles that 
were sitting a-straddle of an aquiline nose. This 
always makes a formidable and terrifying combina- 
tion, so I could not but feel an admiration for Mr. 
Gill’s strength of character when he smiled amiably 
and refused to buy. 

The salesmen in these midwestern States have a 
better time of it than some of their tribe who function 
nearer the rising sun. 
nor get rich faster, but they have the chance to feel 
more like men and to have more self respect. I know, 
for I’ve been mistaken for a salesman in different 
parts of the country, and I’ve seen real salesmen at 
work. Out here these advance agents are considered 
good friends who deserve to be treated with respect 
and consideration. There are enough of them so that 
the dealer doesn’t feel as though he has to crawl up 
to a lordly knight of the grip and kiss his shoe laces, 
but the salesmen never get so plentiful that they 
begin toadying for the purpose of getting business. 

When a dealer gets nasty with a salesman from 
whom he doesn’t want to buy it’s commonly an indi- 
cation that the dealer doesn’t feel that he has a good 
command of the situation. Sometimes a salesman gets 
insufferably smart, but this is exceptional. The dealer 
who can turn a salesman down with expedition and 
without getting mad or otherwise making an ass of 
himself is generally the fellow who knows how to run 
his own business. This is one of the little straws, 
and all that. 


LUMBER TRADE IN AN EDUCATIONAL CENTER. 


‘*We have a good class of customers in Ann Arbor,’’ 
Mr. Gill said after the board peddler was gone. 

















“Wauldu’t think of turning automobile doctor,” 


Maybe they don’t sell more © 


“*Some time ago we took a little inventory and listed 
all the accounts. At the present time only one of 
those of any size remains unpaid, and I suppose credits 
will measure the business pressure of the citizens of a 
city better than any other one thing. In fact, this is 
a residence town and is made up of desirable people 
They come here to educate their children and like the 
place so well they stay. There is a fine civic spirit, 
as you must have noticed if you’ve walked around 
very much. The lawns are kept trimmed, and there 
are fine shrubbery and good trees. Even the foreign- 
ers who work by the day are catching this spirit from 
the other residents, and they are fixing up their houses 
and grounds. There is a very small area in the city 
for which anybody need make apology. Most of the 
foreigners are from the north of Europe and they 
make pretty good citizens. 

‘“‘The building has been steady and normal, with 
nothing even approaching a boom. This is the way 
we hope it will stay, for no business man who wants 
to stay permanently in a city likes to see a boom 
happen along. I’ve known dealers who like it. They 
say if they can do three years’ business in one they 
are satisfied and will take a chance on getting some- 
thing during the other two years. This is bad reason- 
ing. If a man does three times.as much business in a 
year as the town will average he’ll have to build up a 
big organization to handle it, and when the boom is 
over this organization will be a drug on his hands. 
He’ll lose money, for with so much coming in he 
won’t be able to investigate credits so carefully as 
he otherwise would, and the chances are good that 
he’ll fail to get as much profit on each deal as he is 
entitled to. Add to this the fact that a boom makes 
all the business in the city unhealthy, and it is easy 
to see why we are glad there are no real estate boom- 
ers crowding things faster than they ought to go.’’ 

These things are worth thinking about in those 
towns where restless young fellows get the bug for 
starting something and don’t much care what it is. 
The time to consider a business extension of a civic 
nature is before it sprouts. Then is the time to stop, 
look and listen and to count the probable ultimate 
cost to the city. Some few shrewd real estate men 
usually reap all the profit there is in a rim-fire boom, 
and the rest of the citizens fall heir to the trouble. 


Extending the Radius of Delivery. 


Mr. Gill has good railroad accommodations. A 
private siding runs into his yard, and along part of 
this siding he has placed piles of framing lumber so 
that new stock can be put on them from the cars. 
Michigan is getting a network of interurban lines 
and I am wondering if the time will come here in the 
West, or rather when it will come, that these electric 
roads will be used for delivering retail lumber. In 
parts of the East these agencies are taken advantage 
of in extending the selling radius of the big yards. 
It isn’t safe to generalize, but I think if I were to 
do it about the East I’d say the tendency is toward 
a very few large yards. Out here every town, how- 
ever small, has at least one yard. There is a big 
farming population and nearly every farmer expects 
to do his own delivering. Naturally he doesn’t want 
the haul to be any longer than it has to be. ; 

In the East the farming population is small; in 
Rhode Island, I believe, it comprises only 3 percent 
of the whole. The little towns can’t very well support 
yards, so the big fellows reach out and gather in 
what trade there is. Some of them make a practice 
of loading a lot of stuff on a trolley freight car and 
send it over to the next town where it is to be used. 
A team takes a load over and then is used to haul 
the stuff from the car to the job. Some of these 
western retailers are talking some of delivering into 
the country, but their problem is a little different and 
they have tried to solve it thus far with trucks. 
Probably this is the real western solution. One of 
the yards in Adrian, Mich., is making a beginning at 
this work, and we’ll have something to say about it 
a little further along. 


IN A RICH AGRICULTURAL COUNTRY. 


Adrian is different from most of the towns that 
have figured in the Realm lately in that it doesn’t 
make the claim of being the greatest of its kind or at 
least widely known for some famous thing or other. 
Adrian is just a good, steady town with some fac 
tories and some farm wealth. Frank A. Stevenson, 
one of the local dealers, told me I didn’t do the town 
justice when I wrote a little about it two or three 
years ago. He didn’t remember that I was the fellow 
who had been there before, and I didn’t remember it 
when I was talking to him. I had forgotten entirely 
about the city or ever having seen it before. But 
later on I gave my memory the third degree an 
recollected it. So I hereby confess to Mr. Stevens? 
that I am the guilty party. He didn’t tell me where 
the former account had fallen down, but even he 
made no great claims for the town in the’mattcr ° 
being distinguished. This is a real find; a town ns 
people make an art of comfortable living. The a - 
are rather quiet of an evening. There seemed 10 
no plated society such as is apparent in other towns 
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of the middle West, a society that must needs be 
-hockingly gay; not that it really enjoys this thing 
but it likes to feel naughty and luxurious and dissi- 
pated and says ‘‘me and New York and Paris,’’ just 
ike that. Adrian isn’t like that, if an opinion formed 
daring a brief acquaintance with the town is accurate. 
Comfortable looking homes are everywhere and many 
are elegant. But there is a look of solid worth about 
the place that speaks of genuine living, no shoddy, all 
wool and a yard wide. And the place doesn’t brag. 

Well now, wait a minute. It’s downright too bad 
to spoil this story, but truth compels me to say that 
it did brag a little. It’s about the standing of the 
county agriculturally. Lenawee County, so they said, 
stands about second among the counties of Michigan 
and among the first half dozen in the United States. 
But this can be forgiven it for the sake of its 
genuineness and solid worth in other particulars. 
[ don’t suppose that all the dwellers in the city are 
little angels, but I’ll venture the guess that a large 
number of them pay their debts. The town looks like 
that. The lumber trade divides about evenly between 
the farmers and the town dwellers, and the wealth of 
the latter comes from several factory enterprises. 
Page fence is woven here and I believe there are 
several other fence concerns. Screens are made in 
large quantities. 

‘‘We are getting stone roads through this part of 
the State,’?’? Mr. Stevenson said, ‘‘and this shifts the 
trade of the town a little. I suppose some of our 
citizens drive to Toledo or Detroit for some of their 
goods, but I imagine we gain as much as or more 
than we lose. People from smaller towns come here 
to shop. This doesn’t make any difference in the 
lumber trade, of course. But it does make a difference 
in the prosperity of the city. 

‘‘We have neither mill nor delivery truck. Some 
men say they can’t get along without machinery. We 
ean. We don’t have any trouble about getting our 
stuff worked, and there isn’t enough business to keep 
a mill of considerable size going, and what there is 
isn’t steady enough to make a small mill profitable. So 
we stay away from it and we get along all right.’’ 


Conservatism in Delivering. 


Mr. Stevenson sat at his desk in the private office 
and smoked a cigar. His son’s desk is at the other 














“‘No man likes to see a boom happen along.’ ” 


side of the office and each desk has a window at its 
corner in the side wall. <A telephone fitted in an 
extension rack is between and will swing around to 
either desk. While we were talking the younger 
Mr, Stevenson explained courteously over the ’phone 
to an angry customer the charge that the company 
made for having coal earried in. I forget the sum, 
but it seemed to me to be ridiculously low. 

‘Right there you see one of the reasons why we 
don’t have a truck,’? Mr. Stevenson said after the 
‘phone conversation was finished. ‘‘People don’t 
lik to have their lawns cut up. They say, ‘Oh, we’ll 
talc a ehanee,’ but if the sod suffers they are mad 
Jus' the same. We’ve had a lot of rain this summer 
an’ a truck would do some bad digging if we ran it 
over lawns. Then when we want to carry the coal 
in and to charge less than the time’s worth rather 
tha» to risk spoiling the lawn the customers don’t 
like that. So we stick to the horses. This is not the 
oni» reason we don’t make the change, but it’s one 
of them. 

This yard was started forty years ago and has a 
pre:ty good hold on its customers. Of course we lose 
on onee in a while and. gain a few. But we have 
customers who have been with us for forty years. 
The changes in the other yards have unsettled the 
tra'e a little, but we always look for that. We try 
to ix our selling policy so it will be fair to ail 
Covverned and let it go at that. We’re sure that 
When all the returns are in we’ll be doing pretty well. 
Th:'’s the advantage of making one’s own policy and 
try .g to make it right rather than trimming to meet 
What the other fellow will do.’? 


A Good Yard in a Fine Place for Yards. 


the R. M. Rogers Lumber Company still operates 
uncer the old name, though it is owned by new people. 


H. G. Obenauer, one of the partners, looked at my 


card and asked immediately about George W. 
Hotchkiss. 
‘“*Do you know Hotchkiss?’’ he asked. ‘‘There is 


the biggest living man in the lumber business today. 
I’ve known him for a good many years. In fact, I 
was with him in Cincinnati when the first national 
inspection association was founded. He’s a fine 
speaker. He’s not the flowery orator that some men 
are, but when he talks he can say more to the point 
in a few sentences than any other person I know; 
and he knows more that is worth talking about. 

“*T used to be in the wholesaling business farther 
north and handled 75,000,000 to 125,000,000 feet of 
lumber a year. Various things made me want to get 
into retailing, and I found this yard was for sale. I 
knew the man who founded it, a man of the name of 
Baker, and I thought Adrian would be a good place for 
a yard. It is a pretty good place for a yard, though 
the building is always a little slow. There is not only 
no boom, there are hardly what a person would con- 
sider minimum normal sales in the city itself. But 
the country trade brings this up to a pretty fair fig- 
ure, and the business is a good kind to have.’’ 


CUTTING OUT THE WASTE. 


These are the days when efficiency is to the fore 
and people are learning to cut out lost motion and 
especially waste. I suppose if all the waste of va- 
rious kinds could be taken out of the retailing of lum- 
ber a good many retailers who are on the way to the 
grand smash would be turned around and headed 
toward independent fortune. It always interests me 
to hear a man tell about how he has achieved a sav- 
ing of what formerly had gone to waste, because I be- 
lieve this is the kind of doctrine retailers need 
preached to them for their own good. This cutting out 
of waste is just what Mr. Obenauer has been doing 
since he’s had the yard. 

‘‘The former owner of the yard was a fine man,’’ 
Mr. Obenauer said, ‘‘but he didn’t seem to have much 
idea of economic handling of lumber at retail. When 
I first came to look at the place I noticed the great 
amount of short lumber. It seemed scattered all over 
the place. So I asked the owner how it happened he 
had bought so many shorts. ‘Well, I don’t buy them,’ 
he said. ‘This is just the accumulations.’ I found 
out then that his men were in the habit of filling an 
order for a 2x6-4 by taking a saw and cutting the 
end off a long piece. The trade had gotten the notion 
that it could have anything it wanted out of the long 
piles, and so, of course, scraps piled up. When I got 
the yard I gathered all this stuff up and put it into 
bins. I found there were four or five cars of shorts. 
Then I told the men that the fellow who cut a long 
piece to fill an order for a short without first looking 
in the shorts bin had his discharge papers in his 
pockets. This has been enforced, so now I don’t sup- 
pose I have more than a few wheelbarrow loads of 
short pieces. 

‘‘Edgings ripped off boards were wasted. Now we 
run our own moldings out of these edgings. I haven’t 
bought a foot of moldings since I’ve been in the yard. 
The sawdust used to be hauled out and dumped on the 
city’s dumping grounds. Now we have a contract with 
a concern that furnishes us sacks, and we shovel up 
the dust that the ripsaw makes, put it into sacks and 
sell it for enough to pay for all the saws we use and 
to pay 10 pereent of our electric power bill. 

‘“*The edgings that could not be run into moldings 
used to be thrown out into a big pile along with those 
that could have been used, and when the pile got to 
be ten feet high and twice as wide and long some 
loads were hauled out and sold at $1.25 a load to be 
used as kindling. This pile was the worst kind of 
a fire hazard and the stuff was hard to handle when 
piled in this haphazard fashion. I imagine every load 
cost $1.50 in labor for handling. We don’t let this 
stuff pile up. As fast as it accumulates it is broken 
up into 4-foot lengths and tied in bundles that are 
sold at 10 cents a bundle. Just to find out about it I 
had a load loaded up and then tied in bundles. It 
made 92 bundles, brought us $9.20, cost less in han- 
dling and reduced the fire risk to practically nothing. 


Minimizing Loss Percentage in Small Items. 


‘«There were twenty barrels around the yard that 
had been accumulated in one way and another. They 
were not used. I have had them put around under 
eaves where the rain keeps them full and where they 
are ready in case of fire. My buckets have been 


. Stolen, but within a few days I’ll have a supply of 


marine buckets with-rounded bottoms that will be 
useless to anybody else, and I’ll have one of these 
buckets fastened to each barrel. 

‘*Maybe a special order will come in. There is the 
matter of celery posts. There is a rather constant 
demand for these things in the season, so we get 
ready for it. The yard used to cut these posts out of 
regular stock that was worth $30 to $40 a thousand. 
Now we save odd and broken boards and pile them 
away, and when an order comes in one of the men can 
saw out what is wanted in a short time, and all they 
cost us is the labor. The by-products of the lumber 
in this yard have been worth about $2 a thousand. 
I reckon a man would be willing to do a little some- 
thing to add $2 a thousand to his profit in these days 
of close selling, wouldn’t he? 

‘Unlimited credit used to be extended to every Tom, 
Dick and Harry that asked for it, and it was done ap- 
parently without many questions being asked. I’ve 
found that in this yard and in other yards where I’ve 
had a chance to observe things losses are in proportion 
to the amount of credit extended. It’s something of 
a struggle to get people educated away from this 

















“Told the fellow he had his discharge papers in his pocket.” 


broadcast credit, but we seem to be doing it without 
driving any customers away. We’ve certainly cut 
down the percentage of losses to a much smaller fig- 
ure than the yard used to suffer. 


Some Contemplated Innnovations. 


‘*T’ve been thinking of putting in a timber yard 
and a resaw to see if this would be a service that 
people here would appreciate. Fir timbers come a lit- 
tle high on account of the heavy freight and if I han- 
dled them I’d have to boost the price a little. But it 
seems to me if I could supply any size of stock up 
to about 16x20 that I could work up a little jobbing 
trade, too. But I haven’t decided on this fully. We’re 
a little too new to try so many innovations. We want 
to go slowly on the start. 

‘*One little innovation we’re going to make is a 
truck delivery service for the country. Delivering in 
the country is not unknown in this part of the State, 
but as far as I know it is done with teams. This is 
too slow. For a good part of the year the farmers are 
busy, and their time is too valuable to make the haul- 
ing of lumber attractive. But they can use their 
teams and haul as cheaply as a lumberman could with 
teams. But a truck, on account of its greater speed, 
can do it much more economically. We have a yard 
in a little town over here, and on that side the deliv- 
ering is divided. If an order is given in this office 
for lumber to go to a farm that is nearer the other 
town the lumber is taken from that yard. 

‘«That branch yard has done very well. It’s in a 
town where for ten years there has practically been 
no local yard. Since we’ve gone in a few new houses 
have been built, and there has been an epidemic of 
patching. The life of a wooden house is considered to 
be twenty-four years, so a town without a yard for 
ten years is due for some repairs. 

‘“We have some three-story sheds that we don’t like 
and I’ve threatened to go out and have the heads 
knocked off them. There is no need in a town of this 
size to go up in the air with storage the way the 
dealers probably have it in big cities. A local manu- 
facturer of small stuff has suggested that I increase 
the power in my little mill enough to pull some ma- 
chines for him and that I enclose this upper deck for 
him to use as an assembling and painting room. I 
may do this, but I haven’t decided as yet.’’ 

Mr. Obenauer’s yard looks extremely well kept. One 
is struck with the orderliness of the piles and the 
swept and garnished appearance of the open places. 
He says there is much to be done, many repairs to be 
made on the sheds and the like, but fixing over a 
yard is not something that can be done in a day or 
a year. 

The Adrian Lumber & Supply Company’s yard is an- 
other neatly kept place. Arthur M. Holmes, the man- 
ager, says that business is good and the town well 
kept up. Mr. Holmes told me about a big drainage 
ditch that was put through one corner of the county 
and that helped redeem enough swamp land to give 
the county its high agricultural standing. The farm- 
ers, so he says are enthusiastic buyers of automobiles, 
but they seem to use the machines to help them in 
their business instead of to help take them away 
from it. 


PATENTS OF INTEREST TO LUMBERMEN. 


The following patents of interest to the lumber trade 
recently were issued from the United States Patent Office. 
Copies thereof may be obtained from R. E. Burnham, 
patent and trademark attorney, 867 Bond Building, 
Washington, D. C., at the rate of 20 cents each. State 
number of patent and name of inventor when ordering. 





1,159,407. Saw setting device. Stephen A. Mischansky, 
Syracuse . 
1,159,442 Band saw filing apparatus. Lewis C. Wasser, 


Marion, Ohio. 

1,159,597. Saw clamp. Peter Meyer, Newark, N. J. 
Tie gaining machine. George C. Purdy and 
. Mansfield, Rockford, Ill., assignors to Greenlee 


same = 
.909. Woodworking machine. John C. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
1.3802 " Crosscut saw set. 


. cal. 
1,160,057. Feed mechanism for saw machines. George A. 
Ensign, Defiance, Ohio, assignur to Defiance Machine Works, 
same place. 


Dunton, 
Edison P. Martin, Berry 
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CALIFORNIANS IN FIFTH ANNUAL. 


Retailers’ Association Elects Directors and 
Listens to Instructive Talks. 


Los ANGELES, CAL., Nov. 13.—The fifth annual meet- 
ing of the Southern California Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association was held this afternoon at the I. O. O. F. 
Hall. About eighty members were in attendance. The 
meeting was called to order at 2:30 by President Lake, 
the first business to come up being the reading of 
the financial report of the secretary. President Lake 
then called upon Frank Gibbs, of the auditing com- 
mittee, who reported that the committee found ail 
books in first class shape. On motion by Homer Hay- 
ward the report was ordered adopted. 

The next business to come up was the election of 
three directors to take the places of Charles Curran, 
Cc. A. Hayward and H. A. Lake, whose terms had ex- 
pired. As a result of the vote the following were 
elected directors for a three year term: Henry Adams, 
of the Griffith Lumber Company, Anaheim; Fred Dill, 
of the Hayward Lumber & Investment Company, of 
Pomona; and Will Blanchard, of the 
Blanchard Lumber Company, of Bur- 





more leeway toward organizing to obtain a reasonable 
profit and while this applied to interstate commerce, 
yet the general trend of State legislation and enforce- 
ment of existing laws was in the same general direction 
and the dealers might feel assured that a more liberal 
policy would be followed. 

At this point the meeting adjourned for the after- 
noon, to reassemble at 6 p. m. for the banquet and 
evening entertainment at the Hollenbeck Hotel. 


EVENING SESSION. 


A. J. Stoner, manager of the Montgomery & Mullin 
Lumber Company, at Sawtell, was toastmaster and 
earried off the honors in first class shape. He called 
on Edward B. Warman for a couple of readings. A 
male quartet rendered several selections that were 
encored repeatedly. 

The first speaker of the evening was Harry B. Tuttle. 
Mr. Tuttle said that perhaps ideas on the lumber busi- 
ness from an outsider and how the business appeared 
to him might be of interest. He declared that the 
lumbermen did not present their wares to the man who 
paid the bill—the consumer. ‘‘You should advertise to 
me, to my neighbor,’’ he added; ‘‘instill in us the 
desire to use your goods, make us see where we can 


CULTIVATES HIS FARMER TRADE. 


Texas Lumberman Keeps in Personal Touch 
With His Country Customers. 


Readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will recall that 

a few months ago extended mention was made in these 
columns of the community development work being done 
by the Kingsville Lumber Company at Kingsville, Tex., 
whose manager, Charles H. Flato, jr., is an active force 
in the commercial club of that city and one of the leaders 
in interesting the farmers of Kleberg County in the work 
of community building. Mr. Flato is one of the live 
wire retailers of the Southwest who have forsaken the old 
methods of merchandising and are blazing the way for 
retail merchants less aggressive and progressive in get- 
ting and holding the friendship and the trade of the 
farmers of that section. He keeps constantly in touch 
with the people in the territory in which his company 
markets its goods, both by personal visits and by cor- 
respondence. Recently he returned from an extended va- 
cation and took occasion to send out to the farmers in 
his territory a personal letter, in which not a word was 
said about business and which might 





bank. 

The first speaker. of the afternoon 
to be called upon was R. Holtby 
Myers, a representative of the Amer- 
ican Bureau of Credits, who spoke 
on the subject of credits. The point 
he emphasized all the way through 
his talk was that the best and, in 
fact, the only time to talk credit to 
a customer is at the time the sale is 
made. He declared that a dealer who 
had made a study of credits and 
knew his business would have to 
take but few, if any, chances and 
that his sales would be on practi- 
cally as safe a basis as the dealer 
who demanded cash for his lumber. 

Mr. Myers then discussed the ad- 
visability of using collection agencies 
to make collections, declaring that 
it was a mistake to do this as cus- 
tomers regard their transactions as 
confidential and resented any third 
party learning of their dealings. 

An interesting part of Mr. Myers’ 
talk had to do with the workings of 
the Federal reserve act, his hearers 
giving close attention to his remarks. 


Another feature of his talk was 
the advantage the lumber dealer has 
over other business men in having 
the mechanics’ lien law to assist in 
the matter of collections but that 
lumber dealers could not afford to 
make use of this help when the de- 
linquent customer was a man who 
was financially able to pav but who 
might at the time be unable to take 
eare of his obligation. From such 


eustomers dealers should _ secure First prize, cash.........2...e0eeeeees ee Seen . $25.00 
promissory notes, thus securing the he 
good will of the party which would Second prize, books, value...... pie ieaeiee Sisiseie es penis 


probably be lost if liens were filed. 

On completing his talk Mr. Myers 
said he would be glad to have anv of 
the members ask any questions they 
desired. Mr. Scofield, of the San 
Pedro Lumber Company, of Whittier, 
took the opportunity to have ex- 
plained whether or not the securing 
of a promissory note from a cus- 
tomer would prevent the filing of a 
lien. Harry Hayward, of the Hay- 
ward Lumber & Investment Com- 
pany, said he had some information 
on this point that might be of inter- 
est and he read a letter that the com- 
pany sends to every customer whose 
account becomes overdue, stating what 
its terms were and asking if the cus- 
tomer would fill out the promissory 


- choose. 





other kind of competition. 
do you employ in selling the farmer? 
This contest will close March 1, 1916. The prizes will be as follows: 


A New Prize Contest for Retailers. 


HE retail lumberman who confronts the great difficulties in apply- 
ing modern merchandising principles to his business is the one 
whose trade is principally in the country. Reaching the farmer 

is not the simple problem many people suppose, nor is the farmer 
ordinarily disposed to give the retail merchant in the home town with 
whom he has done business for years one iota of preference over any- 
body else who comes along with what looks like a better price. 
what looks like a better price is, in fact, a higher price. 
farmer-customer is apt not to analyze far enough to see just where 
the difference lies. 
Every retail lumberman who has more or less farm trade has some 
ideas as to how the farmer may be kept on the customers’ roll. But 
how many of such ideas are being put to actual use? How often does 
it happen that the farm trade is allowed to take care of itself? 
many retailers make it a practice to see their farmer customers and 
prospective customers at least occasionally, just for the sake of main- 
taining friendly relations against the time when there will be a lumber 
bill to figure? 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN invites letters on “How I Hold My 
Farm Trade” and for the best letters submitted will award prizes of 
cash and books totaling $50. Bear in mind that this competition does 
not hinge on how to meet mail order competition. It does hinge on the 
question of your methods of maintaining such cordial relations with 
your farmer customers that you are able to meet mail order or any 
In other words, what kind of salesmanship 


Third, fourth and fifth prizes, books, value $5.00.... 15.00 


EE 6 ie 5h RRESEER SS OPN WER WERE S KR ORS . $50.00 


Letters submitted in this contest may be as long or as short as you 
Only those that contain something of real value to retail 
lumbermen will be published. 
The prizes will be awarded by a jury composed of four retail lum- 
bermen and a representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
Every retail lumberman or employee of a retail lumber 
eligible to compete in this contest. 
Get in early, before someone else presents your ideas! 
Address your letter to Farm Trade Contest Editor, 
ILuMBERMAN, Manhattan Building, Chicago. 


be looked upon by some as a useless 
expenditure. Mr. Flato, however, 
does not look at these things from 
that narrow viewpoint, but is build- 
ing for the future all the time, and 
certain it is that this personal letter 
to the farmers in his territory will go 
far toward cementing the friendship 
already existing between them and 
the lumber concern of which he is 
manager. A copy of this interesting 
letter received by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN is as follows: 


DEAR FRIEND: Agreeable with my 
promise in July, I want to tell you of 
my very queer but interesting vacation. 

friend of mine persuaded me to go 
with him to Red Boiling Springs, Tenn., 
which you will be surprised to know is 
thirty-five miles from a railroad in the 
mountains, just five miles from the Ken- 
tuck State line and is just that far from 
the “Old Gray Mule” where they make 
the old time corn whisky. TI was not 
interested in this product. however. so 
did not go to the plant, which a great 
many of the visitors pronounced very 
interesting. 

The water at Red Boiling Springs is 
considered the best in the countrv for 
all kidney and bladder troubles. There 
are three kinds of sulphur water—the 
white, red and black. It is terrible to 
drink, but seems to have the desired 
effect. 

The country in and around the springs 
is very hilly and mountainous and, to 
my astonishment, thickly settled. 1 
wondered how those farmers under such 
adverse conditions seemed _ satisfied. 
Most of them had to do their plowing 
with one mule. T had the pleasure of 
plowing a few rows of corn, this privi- 
lege being granted me by a farmer hoy 
whose name is Otis Slate. T wish von 
could have seen me trving to plow this 
mule, “Old Sammie.” and with only one 
line. He was well trained and undéder- 
10.00 stood perfectly how to “haw,” “gee” 
and “whoa.” and on account of so many 
rocks, stumns and roots a fellow cenlan't 
plow over twelve or fifteen feet without 
“Whoaing Sammie,” pulling the plow 
back a foot or two to release it, and 
then make a new start. I was com- 
pletely exhausted on making one round 
and, I must confess, the plow handles 
hit me in the side several times. 

My thoughts wandered back to my 
farmer friends in Kleberg County, 
Texas, and I couldn’t help but think 
that if there were any of them dis- 
satisfied a few rounds of this kind of 
plowing would change their minds. One 
farmer up there told me that to make a 
crop the farmers had to have a raiD 
every twelve to fourteen days. Again 
in my mind I wandered back to our 
part of the country. and remarked to 
him that we were satisfied with a rai 
every two or three months and then the 
crop we made was good. 

Since my seteuk home I find that 
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note on the bottom of the letter if an 
extension of time were desired. It is 
expressly stipulated that in accepting the note there is 
no waiver of lien rights. Mr. Myers, in answering, said 
it is a mooted question whether lien rights would still be 
available if a note had been accepted, and he would ad- 
vise aS he had said previously, that where there was any 
question the dealer should not accept a note, but should 
file a lien, but where there was no question of the re- 
sponsibility of the party to take a note. 

H. T. Hayward, president of the Frank Graves Sash, 
Door & Mill Company, asked the Chair for the privilege 
of making a few remarks. Mr. Hayward said that in 
his opinion there was only one time to talk over the 
question of credit and that was at the time the sale 
was made. He thought everyone would agree with him 
that more important than the sale to the dealer was 
the question of whether or not he would get his money, 
and if he were right in this, why then should he be 
afraid to settle this important point at the time that 
it could be most easily settled? 

Glenn Behymer, attorney for the association, was 
ealled on to explain any new legislation that would 
affect the lumber industry. Mr. Behymer said there 


had been but little of direct influence on the lumber 
industry. He told of the Clayton act and of its giving 


use a board, a post ete. Then once you have our in- 
terest awakened the sale is three-quarters made.’’ Mr. 
Tuttle then urged that the lumbermen get out interest- 
ing advertising, citing as an example a pamphlet got 
out by a vacuum cleaner concern showing in attractive 
pictures how every room in the house could use the 
cleaner. ‘‘Now,’’ he said, ‘‘why don’t you dealers get 
up some attractive booklet showing all the ways we 
could use lumber; for example, a sleeping porch, a 
pergola with roses climbing over it, a new front porch 
ete.’? His ideas looking from the ‘‘outside in’’ were 
a new point of view to the dealers and a number made 
comment on them. 

8S. L. Weaver, of the Weaver Roof Company, was 
called on for a talk on salesmanship. He said that to 
his mind business was 90 percent salesmanship and 
only 10 percent handling the goods. If he were right, 
then why not spend 90 percent or more of their energies 
on the sales end instead of treating that important 
part of the business something like a necessary evil. 
This address brought the session to a close and the 
dealers parted with the generally expressed opinion that 
Secretary Shepherd had provided a meeting of unusual 
interest. 


few of our farmers this year have 
any just cause for complaint and if any 
have not done well they have but themselves to blame, or at 
least may cite as a reason for their failure some unforeseen 
and uncontrollable providential misfortune. Even the lat- 
ter are not without hope, for the general condition of age 
perity makes life all the easier for them. The majority © 
our farmers have learned the wonderful lesson, diversil™ 
tion, and are far ahead of most all other communities 12 
this respect. ‘ eaaae 
In conclusion I want to give you the definition of i 
ing and a farmer which I saw in a paper the other day an 
which I am sure, if you need any consoling at all for ee 
a facmer, might benefit you. Farming is’a business 10 e 
cate in its nature. It demands ability, the greatest 10: 
bad. The farmer has to buy and sell, borrow and lem 
plant and grow, gather and preserve. He is a farmcr, © 
merchant, a packer, a trucker, a herdsman and nuni eae 
other things if he is successful, and, if he is, then he is 
banker, or a bondholder, or railroad magnate. ae 
Do you know that business prosperity is as nothing 4 
the farmer is not included? But the farmer must insur 
his recognition by viewing farming from a business he 
point. his reminds me of the song I heard that Tenet 
boy singing, “I try to be a man; do the best I cau a 
Molly and the baby; don’t you know? I try to be . 
save all the cash I can for Molly and the baby; dont | 
know ?” — 
Trusting this will find you and your family enjoyins the 
best of health, one wishing you Fa) success, I am, 
neerely your friend, 
ee CHARLES H. FLATo, J8- 


Nov 
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The Plymouth Woods. 


[By Charles Elmer Jenney. | 





| love the woods. The spirit of pioneer days and of 
the primitive man dwells strong within me, and on 
close analysis I can not tind that it is a wrong in- 
stinct that causes me to turn with distaste from the 
massed humanity of the smoke-clcuded city cafions to 
the solitudes of the sylvan wilderness. 

In days of old certain fairies, sprites and elfins were 
atiributed to the forests and there was more of truth 
in the vivid imaginations of our forefathers than 
is evident to the thoughtless scoffer. ‘‘There is the 
spirit in the woods,’’ says the poet, and every wood- 
land has its own guar- 
dian spirit. We know 
how the mere mention of 
the Black Forest brought 
a certain ghostly shiver 
to our youthful readings. 
There is an eerie spell on 
the trespasser in a south- 
ern swamp. There is the 
unworldly solemnity that 
overwhelms the soul in 
the great redwood forests 
of California. But in the 
New England woods (is 
it perhaps because there 
I was reared and know 
their every mood?) there 
are beckoning hand and 
friendly touch, a spright- 
ly weleome and a peace 
and sense of contentment and restfulness beyond all other 
places of sanctuary that I know. 

The Plymouth woods were apparently not so greatly 
different when the Pilgrims landed from what they 
are today. The clearings have spread somewhat and 
centered there are prosperous towns or quiet villages. 
Tireless industry has cleared stumpage and extended 
green meadows or fertile gardens, but only because it 
was tireless has it maintained itself against the en- 
croachments of the forest. The shiftless farmer soon 
found a row of bushes along his wall side, then a 
creeping out of birches, oaks and pines boldly into 
the open, and in a few years the wood has claimed 
its own again and the surveyor has to delve for old 
boundaries beneath the upholstery of many autumns. 

lf you are not a farmer but a poet, it is fine to 
watch Doctor Nature healing over the scars of civiliza- 
tion. Bayberries and sweet fern carry the messages 
of first intention—the healthy growth of hazelnut, alder, 
spice bush and willow follow. Then the young pines 
sprinkle their evergreen vigor among the deciduous 
motley and the catbird and brown thrasher nest un- 
molested. . 

The variety of growth in the Plymouth woods is one 
of its chief attractions—the solemnity of the hushed 
pines; the sturdiness of the wide spreading white oak; 
the picturesqueness of the gleaming silver birch clumps; 
the majesty of the solitary beech, and all the other 
characteristics of the other trees, cedar and sassafras, 
ash and maple, pitch pine and black oak. And their 
pinnacled summits rise from amid a bewilderment of 
undergrowth, decked —_ waar ag Uhasieny and 

rapevine. icebush and greenbriar, huc 
ee eae . alder, brake and black- 
berry form a lesser forest 
that overshadows winter- 
green, partridgeberry, 
Jack - in - the - pulpit and 
Mes. ladies’ slippers, Indian 
SEEDY pipe and gay colored 

I t mushrooms, the trailing 

al i nN ground pine anl spagh- 

Th Ae Te}. «num mosses. Out of the 
' banked pine needles the 
fair arbutus wastes its 
fragrance and along the 
graveled edges of the for- 
est lakes the beautiful 
sabbatia blushes unseen. 

Wealth overhead and 
around us and under our 
feet—acorns and walnuts, 
butternuts, wild grapes, 
: sassafras root and green 
brior leaves, grape tendrils, bark of the yellow birch, 
huc\eberries, swampapples and sarsaparilla root. Such 
is (ve harvest provided by Nature’s sowing. And for 
pla) fellows and companions, the frisky gray squirrel, the 
Spo:iive chipmunk, eatbird and crow, rabbit and raccoon, 
the uncommunieative land tortoise and the talkative 
blu. jay, the chickadee and the woodpecker. 

Twenty-five years ago there was no larger animal 
thas the red fox in the Plymouth woods. ° A few deer, 
Ten'vinders of olden times, were confined to the Eliza- 
bet: Islands. But a rigidly maintained game law in 
may years has brought about a regeneration in deer 
life, even to the extent of a menace to farming in 
Some neighhorhoods. 1t seems barely credible to many 
wes erners that within a few miles of Boston—the hub 
of tie universe—in the open season better deer hunt- 
ing can be had than probably in any of the farfamed 
huniing grounds of the West. 

_ hat adventures one meets within the woods! It 
18 jn deed an entrance to Fairyland when we cross the 
barway and enter the woodland. One walks with the 
Silent tread the wilderness taught the Wampanoag, 





“Fairies, sprites and elfins.” 





‘egeneration of deer life.’ 
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lest one startle some elusive sprite too quick for sight. 
Here on the brown carpet of dry oak leaves we stoop 
in wonder over the severed wings of a Luna moth, 
mute witness of the night tragedy wrought by an owl. 
In all the art galleries of the world beautiful there is 
no more splendid work than these fragile, pale green 
pinions of the invisible fairy. 

A little farther on a cluster of ghostflowers startles 
one, some perfect in all the exquisiteness of their fragile 
beauty and others in varying stages of their rapid 
growth. Indian pipes they are well named, though 
no human-wrought pipe has ever equaled their curves 
and ornamentation. 

A bunny, turning tail, shows the white flag of re- 
treat and thumps his irritation on the earth. The 
grilled cup of a green acorn, squirrel-ravaged, excites 
admiration. A pink ladies slipper is a prize that sets 
one wondering who will be the Cinderella. A chewink 
nest in a pile of dry branches is revealed for the too 
anxious deception of the owner. 

If it be winter, the snow hieroglyphics, shortfoot 
writing of the school of the woods, are a delightful 
puzzle. The chickadee’s cheery call elates. And many 
tangled copses too dense for summer exploration reveal 
their secrets. Each season has its own peculiar charms 
in the woods. The earliest budding of spring and the 
gradual spread of the varying hues of young greenery 
call one hither while the earth is still springy with 
the heavy rains. Summer in all its luxuriousness, un- 
excelled in any tropical country, makes a wonderland 
of it. The autumn brings its harvest of berries, rat- 
tling nuts and gorgeous grape clusters, perhaps the 
dearest of all seasons to boyhood. Then the frost colors 
the leaves with glory and their late rustlings whisper 
of coming winter. When the trees are bare, outlined 
sharp against skylines, revealing all their traceries and 
the abandoned nests, the 
woods are as beautiful 
as ever, in a new way. 
Then the framework of 
the different species is 
suggestive of their quali- 
ties of strength or grace- 
fulness. Peculiarities of 
outline concealed by sum- 
mer garb are noticed. The 
evergreens emphasize 
themselves against the 
skeletons of the leafless 
oaks. And the sunset 
splendor glows through 
the arched spaces with a 
glory unfelt in summer 





ays. als 
Timber for buildin : 

purposes, except the soft “Shortfoot writing a puzzle.” 
wood pines, has not been 

produced much in late years by these woodlands. But 
they have supplied rich and poor alike with fuel for 
the many cruel winters. No practical scientific method 
of forest preservation has been carried out and yet the 
natural thrift and foresight of the individual landowners 
have brought about a constant supply of fuel and a 
maintenance of the woodland despite the centuries of 
civilization and proximity to scores of large cities and 
hundreds of towns. Forest fires have indeed been the 
worst contention, caused usually by railroads that pene- 
trate the woods, though sometimes by careless campers. But 
their broken character has prevented any considerable 
devastation at any one time. Fire’s ravages are also 
soon obliterated as the low blueberry bushes over- 
spread them in an attempt to atone, and then the 
other shrubbery and the young saplings follow. The 
open spaces have sometimes let in new menaces to 
the forests, leaving them more exposed to the heaviest 
gales which in exceptional seasons crash down the 
brittle pines like matches. 3 

Groves of twenty, thirty or fifty years’ standing, 
especially if closely grown, quite effectually shut out 
the young growth by their shade. The pine woods, 
particularly, are practically without underbrush of any 
kind. But quickly after they are cut away the fecund- 
ity of nature is manifest in the rapid springing up 
of new growth and the struggle for survival of the 
fittest is not always won by the same species formerly 
holding tenure. 

One of the great beauties of the Plymouth woods 
is the number of. lakes or 
ponds.with which they are : ns 
studded, emeralds, of first | gl! ) 


water, deep set in the for- - | (a> \raaaa Wrrez 
est greenery that oveér- a MY 
laps their edges. Some 


are, shallow, some very 
deep and nearly all are 
very pure. Massasoit and 
Philip and the early In- 
dian tribes must have 
often here slaked their 
thirst. Paths wind among 
them still known as the 
old Indian trails. 

One does not need to be 
12 again to, sauntering 
along them, live over 
again scenes of the old 
Colonial days. A barn 
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“Emeralds of first water.” 


their trade in Porto Rico. 


owl may signal you a war whoop and the sudden roar of 
a ruined grouse flushed from her nest startle like an 
ambuscade. 

The delicately pink-tinted anemone cups of early 
Spriug may hold the elixir of eternal youth for us if 
we urink often enough of their beauty. Let the 
early violets and the arbutus call you not in vai, 
The woods invite and welcome you. 





TIME SHOWS WOODEN VESSELS BEST. 


Bangor, Mes., Nov. 16.—When iron and steel first 
came ito use as materials for suipbuuding it was tuougut 
that a vessel so constructed would last torever, or at 
least that it would outuve any wooden craft im ali tue‘ 
seus; but experience covering more tuan a hundred years 
shows tne cuntrary. Metai suips are rather suurtuved, 
While many old ‘*hookers’’ tuat were fashioned of oak 
and otuer native hardwoods on tne North Atiantie coust 
ot the United States away back in tne first halt of tue 
last century are yet afloat and earnimg tueir way. Old 
saulors and shipbuliders will say tnat it is the uve oak 
in their trames that keeps the ancient seagoers togetuer, 
but probably it is a combination of goou timber, good 
handing and good luck that keeps tuem on top of water, 

Since tne hittie Philadeipiia bark “'rue Love, wuich 
was built in 1/97, disappeared trom the American reg- 
istry, the honors of maritime age have been worn by 
tue little 45-ton schooner Polly, built at Amesbury, Mass., 
in 18u5. ‘he Poliy had a remarkable career as a cuuster, 
having carried, as someone has figured it, euough lumber, 
bricks and lime from Bangor, Rockland, Calais and 
otuer Mame ports to Boston to build a good-sized city 
of wooden houses. ‘there was an eutertaiming newspaper 
fiction of wide and persistent circulation to tue etfect 
that the Polly was a privateer in tue war of 1812, and 
got its picture and a highly romantic history into many 
publications. But the rudy was a ship ot peace and 
never tought anything except the elements, which on this 
coast, especially in winter, provide enough excitement 
for anyone. Some years ago the Polly retired trom lum- 
ber lugging, having been purchased by a man who had: 
an idea of taking it to the San Francisco exposition 
via the Panama Canal. That plan was abandoned and 
now it is hauled up somewhere in Massachusetts as a 
relic. 

Several other roly-poly little schooners, most of them 
under fifty tors, that were built at about the same time 
as the Polly were afloat up to a tew years ago, and 
there is in active service today the schooner Mury, of 
seven tons, built at Portsmouth, N. H., in 1811, and now 
hailing trom St. George, Me. The Mary is of the so- 
called ‘‘pinkey’’ mode, with bluff bows, a long ‘‘run’’ 
aft and a high pointed stern like one ot the caravels of 
Columbus. 1t is a fisherman, and has in its time made 
enough money to pay for a pretty good steamboat. 
Next comes the sturdy old coaster Hiram, built in 1819 
at Biddeford, Me., and now hailing trom Calais, Me., 
from which port it carries lumber to Boston and other 
New England points. 

A list of the many vessels built during the early part 
of the nineteenth century and that have done valiant 
service in the American coastwise trade up to but a 
few years ago, and in many cases even today, would fill 
pages of manuscript. The sturdy fleets of vessels dis- 
charged from North Atlantic shipyards during the 
decades between 1828 and the Civil War have undis- 
putably proved the durability and longevity of wood and 
things of wooden construction. As an example of this 
fact there is the little schooner Signal, which hails from 
Palechogue, N. Y., and dates its birth at 1828, and is still 
busily plying between Atlantic ports in the lumber car- 
rying trade. 

Eleven of the craft launched between 1850 and 1860 
are still alive, the list headed by the famous old yacht 
America, built in 1851. Many vessels built during and 
just following the Civil War are yet in active service, 
among them the 4. F. Kindberg, of Bangor, which at 
the age of fifty years is considered a good New York 
coaster. 


PORTO RICO SEEKS AMERICAN TRADE. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 16.—According to an an- 
nouncement of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Department of Commerce, officials of the Porto 
Rican Government announce that the Insular Govern- 





-ment Free Bureau of Information, whose purpose is the 


promotion of commerce and agriculture in the island, 
will at any time give information free to merchants and 
manufacturers of the United States who wish to extend 
Communications should be 
addressed to G. F. Correa, chief of the Insular Govern- 
ment Bureau of Information, San Juan, P. R. By means 
of a booklet entitled ‘‘Porto Rico, the Riviera of the 
West’’ and a pamphlet on Porto Rican coffee, which has 
recently been received by trade organizations in the 
United States, thé island invites attention to what it 
has to offer. These efforts are made to extend existing 
commercial relations with the United States. 

Figures compiled by the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce for the year ended June 30, 1915, show 
that the island shipped to the United States during that 
period domestic merchandise valued at $42,306,350, and 
foreign merchandise. valued at $5,570. It received in re- 
turn from the United States domestie goods worth $30,- 
149,764, and foreign goods worth $780,067. 





EVEN THE smallest Japanese shipyards keep their em- 
ployees at work day and night. A total of forty-three 
ships is now being built and it is said that many more 
are being negotiated for. In anticipation of a scarcity 
of materials builders are reluctant to accept orders, 
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SHIPPERS PROTEST GENERAL ADVANCE IN RATES. | 


Mills East of the Mississippi Threatened by Imminent Tariff Increase—Yellow Pine Manufacturers See Disaster in 
Proposed Raise—Text of Their Petition and Argument for Relief. 


Not for years have producers of all kinds of lumber 
east of the Mississippi River faced a more menacing situ- 
ation than that presented in the general advance in 
freight rates named to become effective December 1 from 
all points of production east of the Mississippi River to 
all points north of the Ohio River in Central Freight 
Association territory, which territory embraces the most 
important lumber consuming districts of the United 
States. 

This is the second advance in rates to this territory 
within the year, the first having resulted from the deci- 
sion of the Interstate Commerce Commission in the 5 
percent case. Following that decision the southern lines 
increased their rates to Central Freight Association ter- 
ritory 5 percent of the Cairo proportions notwithstand- 
ing the bulk of the business goes through Cincinnati, 
beyond which gateway the proportions to most points are 
less than beyond Cairo. As a result of this arrange- 
ment the southern lines have received a marked increase 
in revenue as a result of the 5 percent case, which was 
proposed by the commission to benefit only the Central 
Freight Association lines. This advantage is gained by 
the southern lines because of the fact that they charged 
the shippers the 5 percent increase of the Cairo propor- 
tions in every instance but pay out only 5 percent of the 
increase beyond the gateway through which the shipment 
actually moves. ’ 

The petition filed with the commission setting forth 
some of the grounds that have been fought, and stating 
some of the reasons why these tariffs should be suspended 
until an opportunity can be had to present evidence in 
regard to the reasonableness of the proposed rates, is as 
follows: 


Petition and Argument for Suspension of Tariffs Ad- 
vancing the Rates on Yellow Pine Lumber from 
Points east of the Mississippi River to Points 
north of the Ohio River. 


To THE HONORABLE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION: 
The yellow pine shippers of Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, and that portion of Louisiana located east of the 
Mississippi River, through the undersigned duly constituted 
committee, hereby respectfully protest against the proposed 
general increase of 1 cent per 100 pounds in the rates on 
yellow pine lumber from their mills to destinations north of 
the Ohio River, recently filed with this commission to become 
effective December 1, 1915, and respectfully urge this honor- 
able commission to suspend Supplement No. 7 to E. H. Hin- 
ton Agent’s Tariff I. C. C., A-95, and M. P. Washburn Agent’s 
Tariff, I. C. C., No. 159, naming the said advanced rates; 
and in support of the foregoing request for a suspension of 
these tariffs direct your attention to the following facts: 

I. The rates now in effect on yellow pine lumber from and 
to the points involved in the aforenamed tariffs were estab- 
lished by this honorable commission itself by its decisions in 
the so-called Tift and Central Yellow Pine Association cases ; 
10 I. C. C., 548 and 10 I. C. C., 505. 

These cases were decided in 1905. For five years prior to 
September 9, 1899, the rates on yellow pine from the blanket 
territory east of the Mississippi River to points north of the 
Ohio were constructed on the basis of a basing rate of 13 
cents to Cairo. On the date named this basing rate was 
advanced to 14 cents. On April 15, 1903, this rate was 
again advanced to 16 cents. The commission, however, in 
the cases above cited restored the rates to the basis in effect 
prior to April 15, 1903. ‘Thus it appears that the present 
basis of rates from points east of the Mississippi River to 
Central Freight Association territory and Buffalo-Pittsburgh 
points has been virtually in effect since September, 1899. 

It is now proposed upon thirty days’ notice to advance 
rates which have been in effect for a period of sixteen years. 
If these tariffs are permitted to take effect on December 1 
irreparable injury will result to the shippers by reason of the 
tremendous volume of current orders on the books of the 
3,300 yellow pine sawmills in the territory affected, which 
have been sold on the basis of the present ratio and which 
can not possibly be shipped before the effective date of these 
tariffs. 

From June 30, 1903, to June 30, 1914, the principal lines 
in this territory, namely, the Atlantic Coast Line, Seaboard 
Air Line, Central of Georgia, Southern, Louisville & Nash- 
ville, Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, Mobile & Ohio, 
Illinois Central, Yazoo & Mississippi Valley, New Orleans & 
Northeastern, Alabama & Vicksburg and the Cincinnati, New 
Orleans & Texas Pacific, have shown progressive improvement 
in the matter of earnings and general financial conditions. 
During the period named the total tonnage of these lines in- 
creased from 97,640,237 tons to 152,557,616 tons. Their 
total forest products tonnage increased from 19,607,124 tons 
to 29,229,314 tons. Their net operating revenues increased 
from 362,285,067 to $84,898,765, and their net operating 
revenue per mile of road increased 31 percent. 

During the same period the yellow pine industry of this 
section has not shown corresponding improvement. During 
this period the percentage of No. 1 common and better lum- 
ber has decreased by a very substantial percentage. The cost 
of production has increased by reason of the increasing 
remoteness of the timber from the trunk line railroads, and 
as the increase in the selling priee has not been equal to 
the increased cost of production the margin of profit has nar- 
rowed correspondingly. 


Rallroads Have Made Money. 


During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1915, a period of 
general commercial depression and of extreme depression, 
abnormally low prices, and actual loss in the southern lum- 
ber industry and in the cotton industry, the southern rail- 
roads above named, by virtue of their ability to maintain 
their level of charges throughout this period, were enabled 
to make a comparatively favorable showing, their net oper- 
ating revenues for this period amounting to $72,455,000. 

With a return to more normal conditions in the cotton in- 
dustry and in business generally the southern roads are 
showing marked improvement. The monthly summary of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for July, August and 
September, 1915, shows that the net operating revenues of 








the southern lines per mile of road operated indicate the 
following improvement: 
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II. The lumber carrying lines south of the Ohio River and 
east of the Mississippi River have already received a sub- 
stantial increase of revenue on their through business as a 
result of the commission’s decision in the so-called 5 perceat 
case. With a view to establishing the same rates via all lines 
from the territory south of the Ohio and east of the Missis- 
sippi to the territory north of the Ohio River, these lines 
have adopted the plan of constructing their through rates by 
employing certain theoretical basing rates to Cairo and add- 
ing thereto the proportional rates of the lines operating north 
of Cairo. 

Thus, the through rate from the yellow pine producing 
blanket east of the river to Cleveland, Ohio, before the 5 per- 
cent increase, was 29 cents, constructed 14 cents to Cairo and 
15 cents beyond. Shipments, however, destined to Cleveland 
and originating on the New Orleans & Northeastern and 
Louisville & Nashville, or their conneetions and lines east 
thereof, do not move through Cairo, but through Cincinnati. 
As a result of the 5 percent decision the through rate to 
Cleveland was increased 8/10 of a cent, or 5 percent of the 
Cairo-Cleveland proportion. The proportion from Cincinnati 
to Cleveland was, however, increased only % cent, from 10 
to 10% cents. On all shipments originating on the New Or- 
leans & Northeastern and Louisville & Nashville and connec- 
tions or lines east thereof, and moving through Cincinnati, 
the rate of 29.8 cents divides 10% cents to the lines beyond 
Cincinnati and 19.3 cents to the lines up to Cincinnati, 
whereas before the 5 percent increase the through rate of 
29 cents divided 10 cents beyond Cincinnati and 19 cents up 
to Cincinnati. Thus to Cleveland and to practically all 
points east of Indianapolis the southern lines named have 
received a substantial increase in earnings on their lumber 
business. 

In the case of the two lines which operate through Cairo, 
namely, the Illinois Central and the Mobile & Ohio, both of 
these roads have also received a substantial increase of 
earnings as a result of the 5 percent decision by reason of 
the fact that they operate north of Cairo as well as south 
thereof. The Illinois Central has an extensive system of lines 
extending throughout Illinois, Indiana and Iowa, and hauls 
to destination a very large proportion of the yellow pine 
lumber originating on its rails, or those of its eonnections, 
and receives the entire earnings from this business. The 
Mobile & Ohio extends to St. Louis and with practically all 
the shipments of lumber moving to points in Central Freight 
Association territory, the Mobile & Ohio retains them up to 
St. Louis and receives increased earnings to that point as a 
result of the 5 percent decision. 


General Increase Not Warranted. 


III. No warrant for the general increase in the through 
rates now proposed can be found in the commission’s decision 
in I. & S., 520, as claimed by the carriers. The rate changes 
involved in I. & S. 520 related solely to the local rates to 
the various Ohio and Mississippi River crossings and were 
necessitated by a series of decisions relating to the proper 
adjustment of rates between the various north bank and 
south bank Ohio River crossings; the commission having 
held that a uniform spread of 1 cent per 100 pounds should 
exist at all points between the respective north bank and 
south bank crossings, 

The commission’s decision in I. & S. 520 denied to a con- 
siderable extent the advances sought; it denied altogether 
advances in rates to Louisville and Henderson; it permitted 
an advance in the Cincinnati rates of % cent only; an ad- 
vance of 1 cent in the local Cairo rates was permitted, but 
reductions were required in the rates to Paducah, New Al- 
bany and Jeffersonville. In other words, the adjustment of 
rates as between north bank and south bank crossings, which 
has been established by the commission in the series of Ohio 
River cases, was required to be effected by reductions and 
advances, and it was clearly not the intent of the commission 
to permit any general increase in rates to the crossings. 
Thus on page 685 of the commission’s decision the foliowing 
appears : 


The evidence of record would not warrant a finding 
that the spread which we have said should exist between 
north bank and south bank points should be accom- 
plished by uniform reductions in the rates to the south 
bank point. 

On page 679 the commission says: 

Rates to the south bank crossings apply, in many 
cases, to a large intermediate territory, so that a reduction 
in these rates would mean a corresponding reduction to 
all the intermediate points. It is shown for example 
that a reduction in the rates to Louisville would reduce 
the rates to many intermediate points on the Illinois 
Central between uisville and Paducah and also to 
points of the Louisville & Nashville south of Louisville. 
The record shows that the movement of lumber to this 
intermediate territory is by no means negligible and the 
respondents earnestly insist that it would be unjust to 
require them to create a spread of 1 cent between north 
and south bank points by making reductions which would 
seriously shrink their revenues. 

And on page 684 the commission’s opinion says: 


No evidence has been submitted by the respondents to 
=— that the lumber traffic is not relatively remunera- 
ve. 

The commission’s decision in I. & S. 520 did not involve a 
reversal of its decisions in the Tift and Central Pine Associ- 
ation cases. I. & 8, 520 dealt with the rates to the crossings 
solely as local rates, whereas the Tift and Central Pine Asso- 
ciation cases dealt with these rates as factors in the through 
rates to points beyond the Ohio River crossings. 

One of the circumstances calling for a readjustment of the 
local rates to the Ohio River crossings, but which had no 
bearing upon the through rates to points north of those 
crossings, was the commission’s decision “In the Matter of 
Lumber Rates from the South to Ohio River Crossings, 25 
I. C. C. 50,” which dealt with the violations of the fourth 
section at points south of the Ohio River. The following 
excerpts from the commission’s report in that case show 
conclusively that there is no necessary connection between 


the local rates to the Ohio River crossings and the through’ 


rates to points beyond the crossings or even the proportional 
rates to the crossings: 


These lumber rates to the Ohio River are used in 
combination with the rates from the river north in de- 
termining the through charges from point of origin to 
final destination. They are mainly important both to 
the carrier and the shipper as parts of a through rate 
which with respect to most traffic moving under them 
they really are. ‘ 

It is possible that the commission in holding the ad- 
vance of 2 cents above referred to to have been unrea- 
sonable may have considered mainly this aspect of the 
case. 
In some instances today carriers maintain a propor. 
tional rate to certain Ohio River crossings and apvii- 

cable to business for beyond which is lower than the 
local rate. Under the holdings of this commission such 
a rate should not be compared with an intermediate local 
rate to show a violation of the fourth section. We ex- 
press no opinion upon the’ propriety of such proportional 
rates. All we now hold is that whatever local rate is 
made by the direct lines from points of production in the 
South to these Ohio River crossings and points north 
= not be exceeded to an intermediate point along that 
ne. 

From all points in the Southeast the proportional rates to 
the Ohio River crossings are different from the local rates. 

Business moves from the South to Central Freight Associ- 
ation territory through all of the Ohio River crossings. Ver- 
haps the heaviest movement of lumber is through Cincinnati, 


No Reason for Claiming Rates Should Be Advanced. 


There is no more reason for claiming that the through 
rates should be advanced 1 cent because the local Cairo rate 
has been advanced 1 cent than there would be for claiming 
that the through rates shouJd be advanced % cent because 
the Cincinnati rate has been advanced % cent, or that the 
rates should not be changed because there had been no change 
in the Louisville rate, or that the rates should be reduced be- 
cause the Paducah, New Albany and Jeffersonville rates have 
been reduced. If the through rates operating via each of the 
crossings are to be changed to correspond with the changes 
in local rates to those crossings the through rate via each 
of the crossings will be different. N 

The volume of business moving to points north of the 
crossings is many times greater than the amount of business 
moving locally to the crossings and certainly no argument is 
to be found for advancing the through rates on the bulk of 
the movement because there have been certain changes in the 
local rates on a small portion of the movement. 

The Louisville & Nashville Railroad publishes no local 
rates whatever to Cairo; the movement to Cairo from points 
on its line being so negligible as not to require the publica- 
tion of through rates. Formerly this line published its 
basing rate of 14 cents as a local rate to Cairo. The local 
Cairo rate was afterward advanced to 23 cents without any 
change in the through rates and has now been entirely 
withdrawn. 

The New Orleans & Northeastern and Louisville & Nash- 
ville and connections, together with all the lines in the 
Southeast, haul their shipments for Central Freight Associa- 
tion and Buffalo-Pittsburgh territories almost altogether 
through Louisville and Cincinnati. There has been no change 
in the local rate to Louisville and an advance of % cent only 
to Cincinnati, and this advance of 14 cent in the local rate 
might, with more propriety, be said to correspond to the in- 
crease in the proportional or divisional rate up to Cincinnati, 
resulting from the 5 percent decision, than it would be to 
say that the through rates should now be advanced to corre- 
spond with the increase in the local rate. 

The tariffs just published name a through rate to Cleve- 
land of 30.8 cents; this rate divides 10% cents beyond Cin- 
cinnati and 20.3 cents up to Cincinnati as against a former 
division of 19 cents to Cincinnati before the 5 percent deci- 
sion, so that if the proposed rates are permitted to take 
effect the earnings of the Louisville & Nashville to Cincin- 
nati will have increased 1.3 cents on through business and 
only % cent on local business. 

Vv. We are reliably informed that the Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad Company was a party to the understanding to 
make this general advance in rates, but that through the 
pressure of work in its tariff department it has not yet been 
able to compile and publish the tariff showing the advances 
in rates from points on its line and connection, Such a 
tariff is now being compiled, however, and will be published 
and filed in the course of the next few weeks. If Hinton’s 
and Washburn’s tariffs are permitted to take effect December 
1, whereas the rates from milling points on the Louisville & 
Nashville and its connections remain on the old basis for @ 
period of thirty days or longer thereafter, a discrimination 
against and a very great injury to the mills on all other lines 
will result, by reason of the advantage in selling which the 
numerous mills of importance on the Louisville & Nasiiville 
Railroad and connections will have. 


Consuming Territory Affected, 


VI. The consuming territory affected by these advances is 
of the greatest importance to the yellow pine mills east of 
the Mississippi River. They are no longer able to find 2 
market for their product west of the Mississippi River, 02 
account of the increased production of southwestern yellow 
pine and Pacific coast lumber, and they are no longer ale to 
sell along the Atlantic coast, on account of the compe? tion 
ef the product of the Carolinas and Pacific coast lumber 
moving through the Panama Canal, and when the Pa»ama 
Canal is fully opened, Pacific coast lumber will ex:lude 
southern yellow pine from a still larger part of sea:oard 
territory. 

In selling in Central Freight Association and Buffalo. :itts- 
burgh territory the mills east of the Mississippi Rive: 10W 
encounter extreme competition from yellow pine lumbe’ pro 
duced west of the Mississippi River, from Pacific coast » 004s, 
from northern woods, from Canadian woods and from iocal 
woods. The present adjustment of rates from all o the 
producing regions indicated into Central Freight Assoc ition 
territory has been in effect for a great number of year: No 
advances in rates from producing sections other the. the 
yellow pine territory east of the Mississippi River i 20W 
proposed. The necessary and inevitable result of thee ad- 
vances, if permitted, will be to shrink the profits of th: mills 
in the affected sections substantially in the same amoint 4 
the advances in rates, for even if it were possible an‘ legal 
to secure united action on the part of the 3,300 sawn. ls i0 
this district, yet the competition above referred to would 
make it impossible for these mills to add to their <clling 
prices the amount of the increased freight rate. 

During practically all of the last eight years the so: thera 
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yellow pine industry has been in a depressed condition, and 


in view of the increasing competition from Pacific coast 
jumber and from substitutes for wood (from 1903 to 1913 
‘he production of Portland cement in the United States in- 
reased from 22,342,000 barrels to 92,970,000 barrels, while 
he production of yellow pine lumber east of the Mississippi 
itiver increased but slightly) there is no reason to expect 
ny substantial improvement in conditions during the years 
ahead. The mills affected by these advances will therefore 
pe unable to pay these increased rates without making dan- 
serous inroads upon the margin of safety in their businesses. 

While the rates on yellow pine lumber from points of pro- 
duction west of the Mississippi River to Central Freight As- 
sociation territory are 2 cents higher than the rates from 
points of production in Alabama, Mississippi and Louisiana, 
yet the distances are greater from points west of the Missis- 
sippi River, and furthermore there are no tap lines, generally 
peaking, east of the Mississippi River, whereas west of the 
\lississippi River nearly all of the large yellow pine mills are 
located on tap lines, which receive Givisions out of the 
through rates. 

Then again, as pointed out in the Tift decision, the earn- 
ings of the west side lines on shipments moving to Central 
treight Association and Buffalo-Pittsburgh territories are 
limited to their proportional rate of 16 cents to Thebes or 
Cairo, whereas many of the east side lines receive 19.3 cents 
up to the Ohio River on shipments moving to a large part of 
Central Freight Association territory and 21 cents on ship- 
ments moving to Buffalo-Pittsburgh territory. 

VII. Your petitioners further show that the advances 
named in the tariffs above referred to are the result of an 
understanding and agreement among all of the yellow pine 
carrying lines east of the Mississippi River in defiance of the 
so-called “Sherman act’; that while this commission is not 
charged with the duty of enforcing this act yet the circum- 
stances that these rates are the result of combination raise 
a strong presumption that they are unreasonable, and bring 
this situation clearly within the intendment of the amended 
Act to Regulate Commerce which empowers this commission 
with authority to suspend proposed advances in rates pending 
an inquiry as to their reasonableness. 

Respectfully submitted this 8th day of November, nineteen 
hundred and fifteen. 
by I. W. Srevens, Bagdad Land & Lumber Company, Bag- 

dad, Fla. 

A, W. RANNEY, Alger-Sullivan Lumber Company, Century, 

Fla. 

J. A. McIntTosH, Stuart Lumber Company, Brinson, Ga. 

H. H. SNELL, Lathrop Lumber Company, Birmingham, Ala. 
I’. G. WISNER, Eastman, Gardiner & Co., Laurel, Miss. 

A. J. CARROLL, J. J. Newman Lumber Company, Hattiesburg, 

Miss. 

G. A. TOWNSEND, Great Southern Lumber Company, Boga- 
lusa, La. = 

J. S. Fotgy, Brooks-Scanlon Company, Kentwood, La. 

Committee on Bebalf of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers East 
of the Mississippi River. 

J. H, Eppy, Chairman, Kaul Lumber Company, Birmingham, 

Ala. 


TO DOCKET RELEASE RATE CASES. 


Commission Makes New Order on Cummins Amend- 
ment—Other Late Rulings. 





[By ODELL.] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 17.—In view of its original 
order in regard to the operation of the Cummins 
amendment to the interstate commerce act, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has issued a supplemental: 
order, announcing that ‘‘particular complaints here- 
tofore filed in connection with matters and things in- 
volved in this proceeding will be considered in separ- 
ate proceedings upon the special or formal dockets of 
the commission.’’ 

The proceeding referred to is the matter of rates, 
rules, regulations and practices governing transporta- 
tion of freight at released or non-released rates. The 
commission in its original finding held substantially 
that the Cummins amendment in effect abolished the 
whole system of released rates based on agreed valua- 
tions as distinguished from actual value. This finding 
obviated the necessity for any further proceedings on 
the general subject of released and non-released rates. 
Consequently, the commission will confine itself to 

vestigations in particular cases which may be 
pressed. 

This supplemental order amounts to an affirmation 
the commission’s original interpretation of the 
ummins amendment. 


Minor Rulings Affect Lumber. 


The commission has issued an order suspending 
itil March 10, 1916, a proposed increase of from 1 
' 5 cents per 100 pounds on lumber in carloads from 
stern and other points west of Spokane, Wash., to 
ints in North and South Dakota, Nebraska and 
her States. The increase was proposed in tariffs 
ed by the transcontinental roads. 

In another order the commission has suspended until 
‘ay 22, next, the operation of schedules in Supplement 
». 4 to Southern Railway tariff I. C. C. No. A-6500, 
‘ich name increased rates on rosin in carloads from 
obile, Ala., to Plainwell, Kalamazoo and Grand 
‘pids, Mich. 

The commission has issued an order in No. 8329, 

Cadillac Lumber Company versus Ann Arbor Rail- 

“ad, permitting the intervention of the Saginaw Val- 
vy Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

The commission, on further consideration, has denied 
petition of the Haskew Lumber Company for recon- 
‘eration of its complaint against the Nashville, Chat- 
‘nooga & St. Louis Railroad. The commission an- 
vanced that its original order in this case is modified 
' eliminating the following sentence: ‘‘The wording 
such that the construction sought to be attached by 
mplainant is the natural one.’’ 


Postpones Oral Arguments. 
Announcement is made that oral argument in the 
(Concluded on Page 56.) 
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PLANS TO PRESERVE WORLD’S PEACE. 


U. S. Chamber of Commerce Sends Out Ballot on Rec- 
ommendations for Preventing War. 


[By ODELL.] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 17.—Six important recom- 
mendations having to do with the economic results of 
the war and American business are embodied in a refer- 
endum which was sent out this week by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States to American commercial 
organizations in every State in the Union, and to the 
American chambers of commerce at Berlin, Paris, Milan, 
Constantinople and Rio de Janeiro. 


Edward A. Filene, of Boston, is the head of the com- 
mittee which advances these six recommendations, the ob- 
ject of which is to lay the groundwork for the establish- 
ment of permanent peace when the present war shall have 
been ended. The propositions to be voted on are these: 


1. That action be taken on the initiative of the United 
States to secure conferences among neutral nations for the 
purposes of defining and enunciating rules which will at all 
times give due protection to life and property upon the high 
seas. 

2. That for the decision of questions which arise between 
nations which can be determined upon the application of 
established rules or upon ascertainment of facts, the United 
States should take the initiative in joining with other 
nations in establishing an international court. 

3. That for consideration of questions which arise be- 
tween nations and which do not depend upon established 
rules or upon facts which can be determined by an interna- 
tional court, the United States should take the initiative in 
joining with other nations in establishing a council of con- 
ciliation. 

4. That the United States take the initiative in joining 
with other nations in agreeing to bring concerted economic 
pressure to bear upon any nation or nations which resort to 
military measures without first submitting their differences 
to an international court or a council of conciliation and 
awaiting the decision of that court or recommendation of 
the council as circumstances make the more appropriate. 

5. That the United States take the initiative in joining 
with other nations in agreeing to use concerted military 
force in the event that concerted economic pressure exercised 
by the signatory nations is not sufficient to compel nations 
which have proceeded to war to desist from military opera- 
tions and submit the questions at issue to the international 
court or council of conciliation as circumstances make the 
more appropriate. 

6. That the United States take the initiative in establish- 
ing the principle of frequent international references at 
expressly stated intervals for the progressive amendment of 
international law. 

The personnel of the committee which has prepared 
these recommendations for submission to the member or- 
ganizations of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States is: 

Edward A. Filene, chairman; P. H. Gadsen, Charleston, 
8. C.; Edward Hidden, St. Louis, Mo.; Herbert S. Hous- 
ton, New York; H. A. Meldrum, Buffalo, N. Y.; George 
E. Roberts, New York; Paul H. Saunders, New Orleans, 
La. 

The referendum ballot containing the propositions and 
explanations of each recommendation was prepared by 
Charles Nagel, St. Louis, Joseph H. Defrees, Chicago, 
R. G. Rhett, Charleston, S. C., Howell Cheney, So. Man- 
chester, Conn., and John Joy Edson, Washington. 





SEEKS PRACTICAL INFORMATION. 


Federal Trade Commission Hopes Lumbermen Will 
Unify Conflicting Suggestions at December Hearing. 





WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 17.—Members of the Federal 
Trade Commission are confident that counsel for the 
lumber industry will make a strong presentation of the 
needs of the trade at the public hearing arranged for 
December 13 in this city. The commissioners are anxious 
to receive concrete and practical suggestions as to how 
the new commission éan be useful to the lumber industry. 

Facts and codrdinated suggestions are what the com- 
mission seeks. It was largely on this account that a de- 
cision was reached to have no further oral testimony 
taken in this inquiry. The forthcoming hearing, there- 
fore, will be confined to the presentation of briefs by 
L. C. Boyle of Kansas City, Mo., and Joseph N. Teal of 
Portland, Oregon, counsel for the lumbermen, who will 
also be allowed ample time for oral argument. It is in- 
teresting to know that members of the commission re- 
gard these men as ‘‘exceptionally capable’’ attorneys. 

A great many suggestions have been received by mem- 
bers of the commission and by the commission as a body. 
The trouble has been that these are not corelated or 
coordinated, and, hence, are more or less conflicting. 

Lumber organizations were given all the time they 
asked on the recent visit. They also were accorded the 
privilege of submitting anything they might desire in the 
way of documentary evidence to supplement verbal state- 
ments. Many requests have been received for permis- 
sion to bring data down to date, and these have been or 
will be granted, within reason. 


A great mass of data already is on file at the commis- 
sion, Any difficulty which may exist is not due to a 
dearth of material, but to a lack of codérdination in the 
data submitted and the recommendations made. The 
commission has sought diligently to discover a way by 
which practical assistance can be given to the lumber 
industry. Up to date that way has not been found. It 
expects that the counsel for the lumbermen will have 
their data and suggestions well codrdinated and in such 
shape as will enable the commission to determine what 
it ean do that will be of substantial benefit to the lum- 
ber industry at a time when such help is much needed. 

Commissioner Parry, who has immediate supervision 
over lumber matters coming before the commission, keeps 
in close touch with lumber organizations and individuals 
in the trade. He is receiving a large number of in- 
quiries regarding the coming hearing. In response to 
these inquiries he is informing all those interested that 
the commission has no thought of directing the lumber- 
men as to how they shall prepare their case, but merely 
desires to facilitate matters as much as possible. 

Representatives of the Forest Service and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, who have been codperating in this 
inquiry, will attend the hearing in December. Following 
the hearing the representatives of those branches will at- 
tend a series of conferences with members of the commis- 
sion. The expectation is that after these general con- 
ferences the commission will be in position to make a 
report containing matter of real value to the lumber 
trade. Whether the commission, the Forest Service and 
the Department of Commerce will make one joint report 
or each will make separate reports has not yet been de- 
termined. 

Many leading lumbermen have said that they feel the 
commission already has done the industry an enormous 
amount of good through furnishing it a forum in which 
it may be heard. For example, one central organization 
recently displayed to members of the commission a great 
batch of clippings from the daily press which indicated 
beyond any question of doubt that sentiment throughout 
the country toward the lumber industry has changed 
remarkably for the better since the recent hearings in 
Chicago and farther west. 





NEW WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION BILL 
DRAWN. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Nov. 17.—Provisions of the new 
workmen’s compensation bill to be submitted to the State 
legislature in January by the voluntary commission which 
has been working on the subject for some time have 
been made public. Alfred Struck, the well known Louis- 
ville lumberman, is a member of the commission and 
owing to the fact that all interests were represented on 
it, it is taken for granted that the lumbermen will have 
to operate under it after next year. 

One of the chief points of interest was the manner in 
which the insurance risk would be taken care of, as it ‘ 
was reported that State insurance is favored. However, 
this was turned down by the commission, which is now 
authorizing mutual or stock company insurance. The 
law will be administered by a commission of three, which 
will not be a court but will simply pass on the claims 
as they are submitted. 

The maximum indemnity provided in the law is $4,000 
for death or permanent disability, with $12 a week for 
total disability and $5 a week for partial. Sixty-five 
percent of the average wage may be collected for partial 
disability for six years and for total disability for eight. 

The law is elective, but as the emplover loses his 
common law defenses in the event of refusing to accept 
its provisions, it is assumed that practically all of the 
manufacturers of the State will accept the system. 





FEDERAL PUBLICATIONS ON LUMBER. 


Among the recent publications of interest to lumber- 
men is one entitled ‘‘China and Indo-China Markets 
for American Lumber,’’ which is also known as Special 
Agents’ Series 104 and deals with the lumber trade 
situation in China, giving the imports of foreign wood, 
the uses of timber and the character of wood used 
ete. The price is 5 cents. 

‘¢Timber’’ is an elementary discussion of the char- 
acteristics and properties of wood and is known as 
Forest Service Bulletin 10. It contains a comprehen- 
sive discussion by Filibert Roth, a Government ex- 
pert, covering the structure and appearance of wood, 
the shrinkage, mechanical and chemical properties, 
durability etc. with a list of the more important woods 
of the United States. The price is 10 cents. 

‘¢Vocational Guidance’’ is a series of papers pre- 
sented at the organization meeting of the Vocational 
Guidance Association at Grand Rapids, Mich., October 
21-24, 1913. This pamphlet is also known as Education 
Bulletin 14; 1914 reprint. It gives the social, economic, 
practical, scientific and professional phases of voca- 
tional guidance and also vocational guidance in the 
public school system. The price is 10 cents. Any of 
these pamphlets may. be obtained from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., and will be 
sent upon receipt of the price. 
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WHAT THE ASSOCIATIONS HAVE IN PROSPECT. 





Dates and Places of More Conventions Are Announced—Ohio Retailers Plan Their Annual 
—Joint Meeting to Consider Reclassification. 





November 26—West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ 
ativn, Tacuma, Wash. Quarterly meeting. 

December 2—kEmpire State Furest Products Association, 
Hutel Tentyck, Albuny, N. Y. Annual meeting. 

December G—Baltimure Lumber Exchange, Baltimore, 
Aunual meeung. 

December 7—Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Assuciation, Miiwaukee, Wis. Special meeting. 

December 7—Northwestern Hardwood Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, West Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual meeting. 

December 14, 15—National Veneer & Panel Manulacturers’ 
Assuciation, Audituriuin Hotel, Chicagu. Annual meeting. 

December 21—Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. Louis, St Louis, 
Mo. Annual meeting. 

December 28-3u—Anierican Society of Agricultural Engineers, 
Chicagy, ill, Annual meeting. 

January, 1916—Nationai Assuciation of Box Manufacturers, 
Chicagu. Aunual meeting. 

January 17, 18—American Forestry Association, Hotel Copley- 
Plaza, Boston, Mass. Annual! meeting. 

January 18-zu—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Associatiun, Min- 
neapolis, Minn, Annual meeting. 

January 18-20—Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Denver, Colo. Annual meeting. 

January 19-21—Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association, Lincoln 
Hotel, Lincoln, Neb. Annual meeting. 

January 20, 21—National Lumber Exporters’ Association, Ho- 
tel Sinton, Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual meeting. 

January 25—Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Annual meeting. 

January 25, 26—RKetail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Indi- 
ana, Claypool Hotei, indianapolis, Ind. Annual meeting. 

January 26-28—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. Annual meeting. 

January 26-28—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the 
State of New York, Poughkeepsie, N, Y. Annual meeting. 

February 1, 2—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Grund Rapids, Mich. Annual meeting. 

February 8-1U—Chamver of Commerce of the United States 
of America, New Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C. An- 
nual meeting. 

February 9, 10—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of Penn- 
syivania, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual meeting. 

February 16—Central Association Lumber and Sash and Door 
Salesmen, Chicago, Ill Annual meeting. 

February 15-17—lllinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ 
association, Hotel sherman, Cricago. Annual meeting. 

February 22-24—Wisconsin Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual meeting. 

February 23-25—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, Na- 
tional Guard Armory, Portland, Ore. Annual meeting. 
February 22-z4—National Association of Builders’ Exchanges. 

Hotel Emerson, Baltimore, Md. Annual meeting. 

April 11-183—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, Dallas, Tex. 

Annual meeting. 


Associ- 


Md. 





HARDWOOD ASSOCIATION’S ANNUAL 
ANNOUNCED. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Nov. 17.—The annual meeting 
of the Northwestern Hardwood Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion will be held in this city December 7. The business 
session will convene at 2 p. m. at the West Hotel and 
will be followed by the annual banquet. Detailed ar- 
rangements are being made by a committee consisting 
of F. M. Bartelme, A. H. Barnard and D. F. Clark. 





CYPRESS CONTINGENT FLOCKS TO SEMI- 
ANNUAL. 

New OrLEANS, La., Nov. 16.—Two special Pullman 
sleepers attached to the regular Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad train will leave New Orleans tomorrow morn- 
ing for Jacksonville, laden to capacity with Louisiana ’s 
cypress contingent, moving to the semiannual meeting of 
the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association to be 
held in the Florida city next Wednesday. A number of 
the cypress folks reached New Orleans today, to complete 
their arrangements for the trip. It was thought at first 
that a single sleeper would accommodate the delegation, 
but applications piled in in such numbers that a second 
coach was necessary. The arrangements committee has 
completed its dispositions to insure a unanimous report 
from the voyagers that ‘‘a pleasant trip was had by all.’’ 





FOREIGN AND AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS 
TO MEET. 


The foreign trade department of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers has arranged a meeting, to be held 
at the Hotel Astor, New York City, December 6, 7 and 8, 
in commemoration of the association’s thirty years of 
practical service to manufacturers. It will be attended 
by experts in all branches of manufacture and commerce 
not only of this country but by many prominent in those 
lines from abroad, including delegates from foreign cham- 
bers of commerce and foreign banks. A notable feature 
of the meeting will be the attendance of experts on for- 
eign commerce, insurance and trade marks who will an- 
swer specific questions or consult with groups of business 
men of this country. 

A list of the papers to be presented and the addresses 
to be read will give some idea of the importance of the 
coming meeting. These include ‘‘Commercial Treaties 
and Their Relation to Foreign Trade,’’ by John Bassett 
Moore, formerly counsel of the Department of State; 
‘*Transportation and Foreign Trade,’’ by Prof. Emory 
R. Jolson, Federal special commissioner on Panama 
traffie and tolls; ‘‘Credit, Banking and Exchange,’’ by 
J. J. Arnold, of Chicago; ‘‘General Review of the 
World ’s Commerce,’’ by Dr. A. Snowdon; ‘‘The present 
Export Situation,’’ by Dr. E. E. Pratt; ‘‘ International 
Trade as a Sign of National Prosperity,’’ by John M. 
Claussen, of San Francisco, and many other addresses. 

At a smoker to be given on December 6 open discus- 
sion will be held on credit information and salesmanship. 


A banquet will be held on the evening of December 7, 
the speakers to include the ambassador of Brazil and the 
minister of Peru. Sample packages illustrating approved 
methods of packing various classes of goods will be ex- 
hibited with other exhibits of immediate interest to 
manufacturing exporters. Efforts will be made to further 
discussion between the many business men and represen- 
tatives of foreign commercial organizations who will be 
present and business men of this country. 





OHIO LUMBERMEN PLAN CONVENTION. 


CLEVELAND, OHI0, Nov. 16.—Following the lead of 
other industries supplying the building trade Ohio lum- 
bermen are preparing to hold their annual convention in 
Cleveland, during the Complete Building Show in Feb- 
ruary. 

President 8. 8. King, of Dayton, of the Ohio Associa- 
tion of Retail Lumber Dealers, was a recent visitor to 
Cleveland when the proposition of holding the conven- 
tion in the ‘‘Sixth City’’ was gone into. The desire of 
members of the association to meet in Cleveland follows 
the decision of lumbermen, headed by the Cleveland 
Board of Lumber Dealers, to enter a complete exhibit in 
the Building Show which, although originally promoted 
by the Society Advocating Fire Elimination, has become 
a complete building show, in fact as well as in name, and 


affords every branch of the building industry an oppor- 
tunity to put its case before the public. 

Illustrating the present nature of the show it may be 
interesting to note that the ‘‘fire safe’’ house which wil! 
be erected on one of Cleveland’s boulevards and given 
away as a prize will be of brick for the first story and 
shingle for the second story and roof. 

The coming convention of the Ohio association will be 
the thirty-fourth yearly meeting. The thirty-third an- 
nual convention was held in Toledo last February. 

Among other conventions which are expected to bring 
nearly 10,000 representatives of the building trade from 
all parts of the country to Cleveland in February are 
those of the National Builders’ Supply Association, Ohio 
Builders’ Supply Association, National Prick Manufac 
turers’ Association, and a number still to decide. 





TO ATTEND VENEER AND PANEL MEN’S CON- 
FERENCE. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Nov. 16.—J. H. Townshend, general 
manager of the Southern Hardwood Traffie Association, 
will leave Memphis Thursday evening for Chicago where 
he will attend the meeting of a committee of the Na- 
tional Veneer & Panel Manufacturers’ Association. 
This meeting will be held at the Congress Hotel at 10 
o’elock Friday morning and will formulate answers to 
the questions propounded by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission involving reclassification of lumber and lum- 
ber products. Mr. Townshend will act in an advisory 
capacity with this committee, of which D. E. Kline, of 
Louisville, is chairman. 

S. B. Anderson, president of the Anderson-Tully Com- 
pany, and C, B, Allen, manager of the three-ply veneer 
plant of this concern, will also attend this meeting. 





LUMBER ASSOCIATIONS ARE VIGOROUSLY AT WORK. 





Cypress Makers Hold Semiannual Meeting—Three Organizations Issue Publications—Stave 
Men Elect Officers—Hardwood October Trade. 





CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ SEMIANNUAL. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 


JACKSONVILLE, Fua., Nov. 17.—Most of the session of 
the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, in 
semiannual convention today at the Mason Hotel, was 
devoted to making certain changes in cypress grading 
rules. The present rules were made at a time when most 
cypress was sold to factory trade, changes being made 
from time to time to meet changing conditions. Those 
authorized today are intended to meet the requirements 
of the retail trade, which now buys most of the lumber, 
the mills thus aiming to manufacture lumber in the way 
the publie wants it. 

Today’s meeting was largely attended and was enthu- 
siastic. This is the first time that the association has 
met on the east coast since it has had an office in Jack- 
sonville. 

A plea for codperation of all lumbermen in the matter 
of interinsurance was made by R. H. Downman, president 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, fol- 
lowing a report on the successful operation of inter- 
insurance made by C. F. Simonson, manager of that 
erganization’s interinsurance exchange. Mr. Downman 
also urged prompt and vigorous action against the pro- 
posed reclassification of lumber by the carriers. 

A banquet was held at the Mason Hotel this evening. 
Tomorrow the visitors will be taken down the river to the 
Carpenter-O’Brien and Cummer lumber companies’ plants. 





ISSUES OFFICIAL LIST OF MEMBERS. 


From the office of the secretary in the Chamber 
of Commerce Building, Denver, Colo., has been issued 
an official list of members of the Mountain State 
Lumber Dealers’ Association brought up to date. In 
addition to the names of the officers, executive com- 
mittee and directors of the association there is a com- 
plete list of members arranged by towns alphabetically. 
The list also gives the names and headquarters of 
concerns having three or more yards and a page is 
devoted to a list of items under western classification 
on which errors are more frequently made than any 
other. The publication of this list is made possible 
by the liberal patronage of lumber manufacturers in 
the territory covered by the association and it is a 
valuable reference work to every dealer and manu- 
facturer in that territory. . 





ISSUES WEEKLY SALES BULLETIN. 


CapDILLAc, Micu., Nov. 16.—The Michigan Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association has entered into a new line 
of activity, namely, the issuing of a weekly bulletin of 
sales to the members. The response to the secretary’s 
request was so great that he was unable to care for the 
reports in his own office and it was necessary to have the 
information placed in printed form. The members find 
this report of much value to them as it indicates the mar- 
ket in the various parts of the State. 





SHINGLE MANUFACTURERS WANT TARIFF 
RESTORED. 

SEATTLE, WasH., Nov. 13.—The shingle branch of the 
West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has pre- 
pared and submitted to; the Seattle Chamber of Com- 
merce strong resolutions requesting Congress to restore 
the tariff on shingles that was removed when the existing 
tariff law went into effect. The shingle manufacturers 


have been assured that this resolution will pass the cham- 
ber of commerce. Similar resolutions have already been 
passed by the commercial bodies of Aberdeen and Ho- 
quiam, and it is probable that a resolution to the same 
effect will also be passed by the Commercial Club of 
Tacoma and possibly by all the leading commercial or- 
ganizations of western Washington, the members of all 
of which organizations have been impressed by the injury 
that has been sustained by the shingle manufacturers in 
this section as a result of the present tariff law. 





STAVE MEN ELECT OFFICERS. 


LitTLE Rock, Ark., Nov. 15.—The Arkansas Tight 
Barrel Stave & Heading Association met here last week 
and held its annual election of officers. W. W. Wilson, 
of Little Rock, was elected president to succeed Henry 
Wrape, of the Wilson & Wrape Stave Company, Little 
Rock; upon George Walbert, of Batesville, was conferred 
the title of vice president, and E. R. Norton, of Benton, 
was chosen secretary-treasurer. 

Business conditions, it. was stated, had taken a sharp 
decline in the last few years, and it was decided to hold 
another meeting soon at which the root of this evil would 
be sought and steps taken, if possible, to correct the ad- 
verse conditions. The retiring president said that until 
a few years ago railroad rates were the least troubles in 
the stave and heading manufacturers’ business, but that 
they have now advanced so much that competition with 
concerns in other States is practically impossible, and as 
a natural consequence the industry is ‘‘on its last legs’’ 
in Arkansas. The only remedy, said he, is concerted ac- 
tion by every company concerned. 


TELLS OF MONTHLY SALES. 


CINCINNATI, OHI0, Nov. 15.—The monthly report of 
actual sales issued by the Hardwood Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation of the United States, covering October sales, 
came from the printers today and was mailed to members 
tonight. The report covers sales made by members of 
the association in the various consuming markets of the 
country. In a letter accompanying the report Secretary 
Weller says: 

The volume of business has increased in a marked degree. 
with some improvement in prices, due to increased demand 
from consumers and reduction of stock at mill, points. Sta 
tistics which the association is keeping on this line show that 
the volume of business for October has increased 30.4 percent 
ig that for August and 51.1 percent over that of Septem- 

The report shows an exceedingly heavy movement of 
oak, poplar and gum, twenty-eight of the thirty-seven 
pages of sales being devoted to these woods. Thirteen 
pages are required to record the sales of white and rei 
oak, plain and quartered, while poplar, rough and dressed, 
takes up nine pages. 

A study of the reports shows that prices on some 
grades of oak have been advanced from $1 to $3, and 
those on poplar quite as much. For the first time in 
several months there were no sales of walnut reported. 

As indicating the increased movement of lumber in 
October, the report of sales fills thirty-seven pages #5 
against twenty-seven pages in the September report. 

Arrangements are about complete for the meeting of 
the board of governors of the association in this city 
November 20. It is expected that the reclassification cf 
forest products will receive further consideration, a!- 
though the main purpose of the meeting is to make the 
arrangements for the annual meeting of the association 
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next January. Secretary Weller looks for a full atten- 
dance, and has received many assurances that the January 
meeting of the members will be the largest ever held. 





SHIPMENTS SHOW INCREASE. 

KALISPELL, Mont., Nov. 15.—Shipments of lumber 
for October, 1915, as reported by members of the Mon- 
tana Larch & Pine Manufacturers’ Association, were 
16,837,223 feet as compared with 5,669,613 feet for the 
corresponding month of 1914, an increase of 11,167,610 
teet, or 196.97 percent. The members show a stock on 
hand November 1, 1915, of 111,699,000 feet as com- 
pared with 97,141,000 feet on hand November 1, 1914, 
an inerease of 14,558,000 feet or 14.9 percent. Ship- 
ments for the first ten months of 1915 were 127,725,119 
feet, as compared with 88,121,723 feet for the first ten 
months of 1914, an inerease for 1915 of 39,603,396 feet 
or 31.4 percent. 





HARDWOOD INSPECTIONS SHOW GRATIFYING 
INCREASE. 


The statement of inspections of hardwoods during 
October as compiled by the National Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association and printed in the official bulletin of 
that organization shows a continued gain over previ- 
ous months and indicates that hardwood lumber is 
now making a stronger hold than at any other time 
since the European War was begun and, in fact, for 
some time prior to that event. The report shows origi- 
nal inspections in October totalled 13,867,960 feet, 
against 11,810,877 feet inspected during the preceding 
mouth of September, a gain for the month of 2,057,083 
feet. Compared with inspections for October, 1914, 
the same month in 1915 gives an excess of 3,312,182 
feet. The official report of inspections for October is 
as follows: 











Salaried Inspectors. Feet 
Feet Inspected, 
Inspected. Fee Inspectors. 
Ghieago; TH... <0s:06 1,094,424 Manistee, Mich...... 784,601 
Minneapolis, Minn... 97,242 Boyne City, Mich.... 290,503 
Oshkosh, Wis......... 305,249 Menominee, Mich.... 493,152 
Detroit, Mich........ 411,308 Trout Lake, Mich... 37,786 
Mt, sQUIS, DAD ie:s10:c.s0-0 ef Traverse City, Mich.. 447,074 
Memphis, Tenn...... ) Petoskey, Mich...... 456,726 
Helena, Ark......... 261,504 Cheboygan, Mich.... 204,399 
New Orleans, La.... 658,893 Pellston, Mich...... 16,510 
Nashville, Tenn..... 240,761 East Jordan, Mich... 95,167 
NUBEOS RVUs 0-0-6 016501 4-<.4 4. 66,532 Ludington, Mich.... 381,100 
OEY Oa | 312,865 Grand Rapids, Mich..1,041,096 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 188,308 _—_—_—— 
Louisville, Ky....... 280,039 4,248,114 
Brooklyn, N. Y...... 427,521 - = 
Buralo, Ne Vis.c.s. < 624,912 Total original 
Toronto, Ont........ 230,905 inspections..... 13,867,960 
Philadelphia, Pa..... 367,350 Reinspections. 
Pittsburgh, Pa...... 203,944 . A. Hoover, chief 
Boston, Mass........ 236.977 ENBOGCIOR 576.0 6550-4 <:0 119,495 
Baltimore, Md...... 107,542 | eee 28,722 
9,619,846 Total reinspections 148,217 


The official bulletin announces that L. R. Wells has 
been appointed deputy National inspector with head- 
quarters at Alexandria, La., and will cover the terri- 
tory west of the Mississippi midway to New Orleans 
on the south and midway to Helena, Ark., on the north. 
His address is P. O. Box 540, Alexandria, La., and 
applications for inspection work in that district should 
be sent to him. 





BOLIVIA USES MOVIES TO ADVERTISE. 


Wasuineton, D. C., Nov. 13.—At least one nation is 
thoroughly modern in its methods of advertising. The 
republic of Bolivia, in South America, is the first foreign 
country to use moving pictures to exploit its industries 
and resources among American business men. Four reels 
depicting actual conditions in Bolivia have been shown 
to several organizations of American business men and 
have done more than anything. alse to arouse the interest 
of those to whom they were shown in the opportunities 
that country has to offer. Through the courtesy of the 
Bolivian minister at Washington and the codperation of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce and its 
branches these films have been exhibited several times 
in the district around Chicago. The bureau is using 
both films and lantern slides with suecess in arousing in- 
terest in the foreign trade work. 





LUMBER THROUGH SAULT STE. MARIE CANALS. 


During Oetober, 1914, 55,490,000 feet board measure 
of lumber passed through the United States canal at 
Sault ste. Marie, eastbound, while during October, 
1915, 58,568,000 feet board measure went through. Dur- 
ing the same month 4,440,000 feet board measure went 
through the Canadian canal in 1914, and 4,716,000 feet in 
915. ‘his gives a total for both canals of 59,930,000 in 
1914 and 63,284,000 in 1915. 

During the seven months of 1914 ended October 31, 
390,169.00 feet board measure passed through the 
hited states canal, eastbound, while during the same 
Period vf 1915, 377,387,000 feet went through. During 
the san. months the Canadian canal carried 18,009,000 
in 1914 snd 38,965,000 in 1915, making a total for both 


anals ‘uring this period of 408,178,000 in 1914 and 
416,352.00 in 1915. 





NAVAL LUMBER SCHEDULES. 


The Sureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Depart- 
ment, \Vashington, D. ©., invites bids for lumber as 


Ollows: 
: Delirery at 
yd Re Quantity, feet. Nary Yard. &ch. 


vy '° 
+s. 2,000 feet... Puget Sound, Wash.9020 


dar, iort Orford 


p oat beards ....+15,000 feet... Portsmouth, N. H...9011 
9s, 20 inches 
Square = (avera e 
length, 30 feet) 
* Ret ore - 8,500 feet... Puget Sound, Wash.9020 
» OAL, railroad.. Miscellaneous. Newport, R. I......9021 


MANUFACTURERS AND RETAILERS’ SECRETARIES CONFER. 





Southern Pine Association Officers Take Steps for Closer Relations With Yard Men’s 
Representatives—Prosperity of All Woods Advanced. 





Unique in its character and far reaching in its possi- 
bilities for general good to the lumber industry was 
a meeting held in Chicago on Wednesday of this week 
of the secretaries of a number of reéail lumber associ- 
ations with representatives of the Southern Pine As- 
sociation and the Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau. The 
meeting was called by Secretary-Manager John E. 
Rhodes, of the Southern Pine Association, who pre- 
sided over the deliberations, those present being as 
follows: 

Adolph Pfund, Milwaukee, Wis.; Wisconsin Retail Lumber 

Dealers’ Association. 

J. R. Moorehead, Kansas City, Mo.; Southwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association, 


W. G. Hollis, Minneapolis, Minn.; Northwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association. 


L. W. Smith, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Michigan Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association. 


E. E. Hall, Lincoln, Neb.; Nebraska Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association. 


H. C. Scearce, Mooresville, Ind.; Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association of Indiana. 


F. M. Torrence, Xenia, Ohio; Ohio Association of Retail 
Lumber Dealers. 


J. C. Dionne, Houston, Tex.; Lumbermen’s Association of 
exas, 
K. C. Evarts, Rochester, N. Y.; Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation of the State of New York. 


George Wilson Jones, Chicago; Illinois Lumber & Builders’ 
Supply Dealers’ Association. 

R. S. Kellogg, Chicago; secretary National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association. 

ae ~ Brooks, Little Rock, Ark.; manager Arkansas Soft Pine 
Sureau. 

E. A. Sterling, Chicago; manager Trade Extension Depart- 
ment, National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 


Wallace J. Ferry, Kansas City, Mo.; advertising manager 
Southern Pine Association. 


After an introductory statement by J. E. Rhodes 
in which he stressed the fact that while this meeting 
was called by the Southern Pine Association it was 
not for the purpose of enlisting the aid of the retail 
secretaries in boosting yellow pine, but rather to en- 
gage their interest more deeply in the larger subject 
of trade extension and to bring about closer codpera- 
tion between the retailers and the manufacturers, Mr. 
Rhodes said that it was the desire of the Southern 
Pine Association to work hand in hand with the retail 
lumber dealers, and that all of the advertising done 
by the association contemplated the marketing of the 
product of the association mills through the regular 
retail channels. 

Following the introductory remarks of Mr. Rhodes 
the roll was called and general introductions were 
made of those present, Southern Pine Association 
“‘service’’ buttons being distributed to all who were 
in the meeting. The first subject for discussion was 
cooperation in advertising, led by Mr. Ferry, who pre- 
sented the plans of the Southern Pine Association, the 
proposed methods being discussed under the follow- 
ing subjects: Farm paper copy placed; dealers’ noti- 
fication cards; follow up work; electrotypes loaned; 
local newspaper advertising; plans for structures etc.; 
form letters prepared; advertising cards and matter 
for dealers; newspaper articles prepared; lantern 
slides loaned; interest of retailers in the work. 

In discussing these plans Mr. Ferry made prominent 
the fact that it was the desire of the Southern Pine 
Association to secure the hearty codperation of retail 
lumber dealers, and that all inquiries from consumers 
received by the association in answer to any of the 
advertising or literature sent out are referred to the 
dealers in the territory involved and an effort is made 
to bring the dealer and the consumer together. 


Convention Plans Announced. 


Following the discussion of advertising the question 
of convention dates and places was taken up, the sec- 
retaries announcing the dates and places for holding 
their next annual conventions, where these have been 
fixed. Practically all of the secretaries present ex- 
tended invitations to the Southern Pine Association 
to send representatives to these conventions of retail- 
ers, and said that the retailers would be glad to have 
these manufacturers address the conventions on sub- 
jects of general interest to the lumber trade. A num- 
ber of the most prominent manufacturers of southern 
yellow pine have volunteered their time and services 
for this purpose, the idea being not to talk to the 
retailers of the advantages of southern pine but rather 
to talk to them of the necessity of closer codperation 
in the matter of trade extension and in generally 
boosting the use of wood. Some of these conventions 
will have in connection with the sessions exhibits of 
lumber and building material, notable among these 
being the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, at 
Kansas City, and the Northwestern Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation at Minneapolis. At Kansas City the exhibits 
will be shown in the convention hall, while at Minne- 
apolis arrangements have been made for displaying 


- the exhibits in a large roller rink building adjacent to 


the court house, where the convention sessions will 
be held. At both of these, and at other conventions 
where facilities are available, the Southern Pine As- 
sociation will make exhibits and will distribute liter- 
ature calculated to increase the use of lumber and 
consequently the sales of the retail dealers. The as- 


sociation also is arranging to show moving pictures 


of the lumber industry with lectures accompanying 


. 


them explaining the details of the interesting opera- 
tions shown in the pictures. In this connection Mr. 
Rhodes said that his association had made arrange- 
ments for showing these moving pictures at various 
conventions throughout the*country other than meet- 
ings ‘of lumbermen—at farmers’ institutes and educa- 
tional institutions and, in fact, wherever people desire 
them to be shown. : 

R. H. Brooks, manager of the Arkansas Soft Pine 
Bureau, stated that as subscribers to the Southern Pine 
Association the mills comprising the membership of 
his bureau were heartily in accord with the plans out- 
lined and would codperate in the exhibits to be made 
at the several associations. Mr. Brooks also called 
attention to the fact that the Soft Pine Bureau is 
making a greater effort than ever to get in closer touch 
with the retail lumbermen, connecting them up with 
the advertising and making them the distributers of 
the product of these mills. — 

An interesting discussion then followed on the pos- 
sibilities for creating a market for creosoted lumber 
and how to proceed in this direction. Some of the 
secretaries expressed the opinion that while this sub- 
ject is becoming of greater importance to the trade 
than ever before the time is hardly yet ripe for an 
active campaign along this line. However, it was the 
consensus of those present that if a plan could be 
evolved whereby the dealer could treat lumber in his 
yard, thus obviating the extra heavy expense of freight 
from mill to treating plant and then to the retail yard, 
an active demand could be created, especially for 
fence posts, for barn and house sills, for steps and for 


other purposes where lumber is subject to the ravages 
of the weather. 


The Dealer’s Interest in Grades. 


Probably the most important and interesting sub- 
ject for discussion that came up during the conference 
was that pertaining to grades and the interest of the 
retail dealers in the work of the inspection department 
of the Southern Pine Association. Mr. Rhodes ex- 
plained the work that is being done in the effort to 
bring about absolutely uniform grades, for this pur- 
pose the association having employed an instructor of 
grades whose business is to go from mill to mill to in- 
struct the official association graders in their work 
and to hold frequent meetings with the graders at 
which suggestions are made and ideas exchanged for 
making the grading system more thorough and efti- 
cient. For the purpose of acquainting the retail lum- 
bermen with the southern pine grades and methods of 
manufacture the association extended an invitation 
to the various retail lumbermen’s associations to send 
representative dealers as guests of the Southern Pine 
Association on a trip of inspection to its various mills. 
The idea suggested was that each association would 
name five prominent retail lumbermen who were sin- 
cerely interested, this committee of five from each as- 
sociation to make a trip south at the expense of the 
Southern Pine Association at any time most convenient 
to the retailers and to spend sufficient time in the 
South to visit as many of the mills as desired and to 
make a thorough inspection of the methods of manu- 
facture and of grading the material that comes from 
the saws. Association inspectors would be assigned to 
each party of retailers whose duty it would be to 
accompany them on their trip of inspection and to 
render them every assistance possible in making them 
acquainted with the association grades. 

Retail lumber buyers are offered a special inspection 
service of the Southern Pine Association in order to 
protect them in securing the grades ordered and to 
prevent substitution of grades. Wherever arises the 
question of a substitution of grades the dealer may 
appeal to the Southern Pine Association and an associ- 
ation inspector will be detailed for the purpose of in- 
specting the material involved and assisting the retailer 
in getting a square deal. 

The advantage to the retailer by specifying Southern 
Pine Association grades and trade marked lumber was 
explained by Mr. Rhodes, who said that the Southern 
Pine Association being an incorporation the organiza- 
tion would stand behind and be responsible for the 
integrity of all grades of lumber bearing the trade 
mark of the association. 

Copies of the latest report on the weekly order file 
of the mills of the Southern Pine Association were 
distributed to those present by Mr. Rhodes, who ex- 
plained to them the value of this statistical informa- 
tion and told them how it could be made available 
to any retail lumber dealer who was interested in se- 
curing it. By the payment of a nominal annual fee 
any dealer may have his name placed on the mailing 
list of the association and receive the statistical re- 
ports of that organization. 

After a general informal discussion Mr. Rhodes ex- 
pressed the appreciation of the Southern Pine Associ- 
ation of this action of the secretaries in devoting the 
time necessary to attend this conference and the meet- 
ing adjourned. 

Following adjournment of the conference those in 
attendance participated in a dinner at the La Salle 
Hotel, followed by a theater party, after which the 
various secretaries departed for their homes, each feel- 
ing that he had had a part in one of the most import- 
ant meetings in its probable effects upon the lumber 
trade that have ever been held. 
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NEW YORKERS MEET IN ANNUAL. 


Metropolitan Association Elects Officers and 
Discusses Trade Problems. 


New York, Nov. 13.—The twenty-ninth annual meet- 
ing of the New York Lumber Trade Association was held 
at the association’s rooms, 18 Broadway, last Wednesday 
following an elaborate lunch served by Delmonico, the 
famous restauranteur. Russell J. Perrine, president of 
the association, called the meeting to order, and the first 
order of business was the presentation of the report of 
the board of trustees which reviewed the business tran- 
sacted by the association during the year. One of the 
important matters included in this report was a protest 
made by the association against Rule 28, Pennsylvania 
Railroad Tariff, Interstate Commerce Commission No. 
5630, and against other railroad tariffs having a similar 
tule bearing on the proposed increased charges in light- 
erage in New York harbor. The association claimed that 
should this rule be allowed to go into effect it would im- 
pose an additional burden on the lumber trade of 12 
cents a ton for the handling of lumber from the lighter 
to the stringpiece. The case was decided in favor of the 
association. 

The activity of the organization in shaping up the new 
building code was brought out and in connection with 
wood substitutes the following was stated: 

In this connection we want to call attention to what we 
consider a menace, and that is the activity of those who are 
substituting for wood. Wherever opportunity offers you will 
find those interested in substitute roofing always on hand to 
knock the shingle, the steel men fighting against wood trim, 
and so on down the line. It is even said that there are those 
who resort freely to the use of money to carry schemes 
through. If we would preserve our trade we must be always 
on the job, ever ready to protect ourselves where protection 
is possible. 

The association also has under investigation a rule of 
some steamship companies that deliveries of lumber will 
be made only over the stringpiece. The association will 
also investigate the fact that some of the members had 
given notice to the steamship companies that they would 
take no more steamship deliveries unless lumber was 
piled on the dock as formerly. The legislative committee 
investigations undertaken by Richard S. White, chairman 
of the committee, were referred to, including the Cars- 
well-Simpson Lien Law Bill, and reports were made as 
to the association work on the protection of horses, in- 
spection traffic rules, scalloping ete. On the question of 
the reclassification of lumber freight rates the report 
stated: 

In our opinion this classification for purposes of freight 
rate regulation is a bugaboo to a large extent. It is a prob- 
lem so intricate as to baffle solution, and we doubt if it can 
be solved to the satisfaction of those interested. Our opin- 
ion is that we as an association are not interested in this. 
Too many cooks spoil the broth. We should keep out of it. 
We think, however, it would be proper for this association 
to go on record as deprecating any efforts on the part of the 
lumbermen which would hamper the railroads in getting a 
reasonable charge for transportation services. There is no 
class of business men more vitally interested in the success 
of railroading than the lumbermen, the railroads being the 
largest buyers of lumber in the country. 


The excellent work undertaken by the credit and col- 
lection department was referred to in detail. The treas- 
urer’s report showed the organization to be in good 
shape and then followed the elections of officers, Richard 
S. White taking the chair. The following officers were 
elected: 

President—Russell Johnson Perrine. 

First vice president—John F. Steeves. 

Second vice president—Frederick W. Starr. 

Treasurer—Charles F. Fischer. 

Trustees—Russell Johnson Perrine; Treadwell D. Carpen- 
ter; John F. Steeves; William F. Clarke; Frederick W. 
Starr; John C. Creveling; Charles F. Fischer; William S. 
Van Clief; John L. Cutler; Patrick Moore; William P. 
Youngs; James Sherlock Davis; Guy Loomis; Robert R. 
Sizer; Hammond. Talbot; Bernard L. Tim; Gulian Ross; 
Charles V. Bossert; Richard S. White; George M. Stevens, 
jr.; Rowland McClave; Joseph F. Murphy; William H. 
Simonson; Charles Crabbe; Albro J. Newton; George H. 
Storm; Christopher W. Wilson; Charles Grosskurth; Peter 
A. Smith; S. Henry Baldwin; John J. Cooney; Robert A. 
Fowler; Edwin D, MacMurray; Frank K. Snyder; Martin N. 
Payne. 

After his reélection Mr. Perrine addressed the meeting 
and called attention to the influence of the New York 
Lumber Trade Association as a powerful factor in the 


New York lumber market. 





MAY BEGIN LITIGATION AGAINST LUMBER 
COMPANIES. 


Litre Rock, Ark., Nov. 9.—The United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals at St. Louis affirmed the decision 
of Judge Jacob Trieber of the Arkansas district court in 
holding that the ‘‘sunk lands’’ of Mississippi County 
belong to the Government and not to the present claim- 
ants. The case has been pending for more than six 
years. More than 200 families now live on the 125,000 
acres involved. The land is valued at more than $6,000,- 
000. Moon Lake is included. 

This decision is expected to mean that United States 
District Attorney W. H. Martin will immediately file 
suits against several lumber companies which have been 
operating in the sunk lands, to recover damages for tres- 
pass and for timber removed. A large area of the land 
is occupied by the Tyler Land & Lumber Company and 
other large lumber concerns in eastern Arkansas. 





FOREST FIRE MARK IS LOW. 
LANSING, MicH., Nov. 16.—According to estimates 
prepared by Deputy State Game Warden Hoyt from re- 
ports received from the supervisors of Michigan the loss 


of standing timber from forest fires has not exceeded 
$20,000 so far this year. 

Unless there is a serious conflagration before the 
heavy snowfall the loss from forest fires in 1915 will be 
the lowest in the history of Michigan. In 1908, accord- 
ing to State records, the loss was $2,500,000. In 1911 
the high mark was reached with an estimated loss of tim- 
ber valued at $3,479,000. Last year the damage was 
about $200,000. 

Since the act abolishing the public domain commis- 
sion’s authority over State lands went into effect their 
control has been with the State game department. This 
department has accomplished much by educating hunters 
to the danger their fires create when made carelessly 
and left burning. 


FORESTER HAS TEMPTING OFFER. 


China Would Give Philippine Director 
Charge of Afforestation. 





The efficiency of the Philippine forest service and the 
knowledge of forestry and ability in organization pos- 
sessed by its director, William F. Sherfesee, have recently 
been given distinguished recognition by the Chinese Gov- 
ernment, which has offered Mr. Sherfesee the position of 
forestry advisor to the Chinese Government and codirec- 
tor of the bureau of forestry of China. The director of 
he Philippine forest service promised the Chinese Gov- 
ernment to make a decision as promptly as practicable. 
The salary and other inducements offered Mr. Sherfesee 
are most attractive and it is said the opportunities for 
constructive work on a large scale are such that he will 
find it very difficult if not impossible to refuse the 
Chinese offer. 

The offer of the Chinese Government was made to Mr. 
Sherfesee during his recent visit to Pekin, which he 





WILLIAM F. SHERFESEE, OF MANILA, P. I.; 
Asked to Direct Afforestation of China’s Denuded Lands. 


made in connection with forestry work. The position 
offered to him by the Chinese would give him almost 
exclusive charge of the internal administration of forestry 
matters in China. The Pekin Government is so arranged 
that the vice minister, by whom the bureau of forestry is 
directed, would hold exofficio title of director of the 
bureau of forestry, but in all probability his authority 
would be merely nominal. The Chinese Minister of Ag- 
riculture and Commerce, Chow Tze-chi, is deeply inter- 
ested in forestry work and purposes the afforestation of 
China. 

The chances for effective work in the Philippines are 
at present very large especially since there has been built 
up a forestry organization which for efficiency and en- 
thusiasm is universally recognized as second to no other 
governmental organization in the Islands. ‘‘The forest 
resources of the Philippines are enormous,’’ said a Gov- 
ernment official in discussing the offer made to Mr. 
Sherfesee, ‘‘and their value as a great national asset 
is being increasingly recognized. Mr. Sherfesee is wholly 
absorbed in his work here and it remains to be seen 
whether the future in China or in the Philippines appears 
to be the more attractive. The offer of the Chinese Gov- 
ernment whether it is accepted or not is the best kind 
of evidence of the high reputation which forestry in the 
Philippines has gained.’’ 

Throughout Government circles in the Islands the 
opinion prevails that should the director of forestry ac- 
cept the Chinese offer, the Islands will lose one of its 
most valuable public servants. Upon the resignation of 
Major Ahern last fall as director of the Philippine for- 
estry service Mr. Sherfesee became director and the 
present strength of the forestry organization is said to 
be largely due to his great knowledge of forestry work 
and general efficiency in administration. His constant 
efforts have been to give Philippine lumber the place in 
the world market that it deserves and it was for this 
reason that he arranged for the San Francisco exposition 
an exhibit whose beauty and practical value have been 
universally commented upon and which received one of 
the grand prizes at the fair. 

Mr. Sherfesee was graduted from Yale in 1905 as 
master of forestry and after spending five years in the 


— 


United States Forest Service, mostly as chief 0° the 
office of wood preservation, he entered the Philippine 
bureau of forestry. He was made assistant director of 
the bureau in 1912 and succeeded Major Ahern xs dj. 
rector when he resigned last fall. 

An article entitled ‘‘ Afforestation in China’’ pub. 
lished in a recent issue of the Far Eastern Review ti:rows 
further light on this subject. It quotes a letter wi itten 
by Minister of Agriculture and Commerce Chow Tz»-chi 
of China, to the dean of the college of agricultur and 
forestry in the University of Nankin, in which the 
Chinese official highly compliments the university for 
the practical and useful work it has done not on!y in 
agriculture but especially in forestry, and expresses his 
hope that the work may be continued and at least « be. 
ginning made in the afforestation of China’s denuded 
land. The ministry of agriculture and commerce hag 
arranged to send twenty-four students from Pekin to 
study forestry at the University of Nankin. it is 
planned to have bureaus of forestry scattered throuchout 
different parts of the Chinese Republic, all of them, hoyw- 
ever, subordinate to the central bureau. 

In the November issue of American Forestry is an 
interesting article by Mr. Sherfesee on ‘‘The Reforesta- 
tion Movement in China.’’? The writer says that China 
has long been held up as a horrible example of forest 
neglect and goes on to point out how the denuded land of 
China adds to the misery of its peoples. In spite of the 
magnitude of the task in China and the appalling amount 
of work which should be done, an admirable begitning 
has already been made on the slopes of Purple Moun- 
tain just outside the walls of Nankin and a school of 
forestry has been opened at that university. Mr. Sher. 
fesee believes all the conditions essential to success in 
this work are present in China. 


YELLOW PINE STOCKS REDUCED. 


Report for October Indicates Rapid Advance 
Toward Normality. 





In his weekly bulletin to sales agents of his com- 
pany under date of November 15, Charles S. Keith, 
president of the Southern Pine Association, analyzes 
the statistical report for October, showing that south- 
ern yellow pine is rapidly approaching normal condi- 
tions again both as to stocks on hand and market 
values. This bulletin, in part, is as follows: 

The October, 1915, figures of the association for 163 mills 
shows that they produced 2.9 percent less lumber per will 
than in September, and that they shipped 1.4 percent more 
lumber per mill than in September. The detail of the fig- 
ures is as follows: 


Feet. 
Production 413,970,790 
Shipments 472,652,646 
SSHNS oo" ovis, 560,516,450 
On this basis: 
Stocks were reduced 58,681,856 





87,863,804 

Showing a total volume of business for the 

month in excess of production of.......... 146,545,660 

Figures on 283 mills compiled in July, 1912, show 20.7 
percent of one year’s annual production as the amount of 
stock on hand. On the same basis the 163 mills above re 
ferred to had on hand at that time stocks of 6.237,068 
feet per mill. These mills had on hand November 1, 1915, 
1,051,331,055 feet, and reduced to a per mill basis this 
shows the stocks on hand per mill on November 1, 1915, to 
have been 6,449,884 feet, or an excess of stocks of 212,816 
feet per mill over the figures for July, 1912, which was the 
previous low basis of stocks on hand, showing that the stock 
on hand of these 163 mills on November 1, 1915, was 34; 
689,008 feet in excess of the July, 1912, stocks on hand for 
the same mills. 

The reports for the first two weeks of November on shi- 
ments, however, indicate: ail 

eet. 
First—Based on the 144 mills reporting the first 

week, or the week ended November 5, and ex- 

tended for the 163 mills, that the stocks on 

hand for the first week of the month were re- 

SUSAN ths cs are ia ee Siete cis tons wit fore em os nis ces 12,033,312 
Second—Based on the 148 mills reporting the sec- 

ond week, or the week ended November 12, 

and extended for the 163 mills, that the stocks 

on hand for the second week of the month 

were reduced 7,307,829 

Or a total reduction in stocks on hand for the two weeks 
of 29,341,141 feet, showing the present stocks on hand of 
these mills to be 5,347,867 feet in excess of the previous low 
mark, 

We are sending you today another price list in which we 
are advancing our prices, and in order that you may under: 
stand the situation will state that the present prices are 
not high and are considerably lower than they ought to be 
being considerably less than they were in 1913. 

The figures in the report made to the Federal Tre:le Com: 
mission show that for the first nine months of 1:14 the 
average price received by all the companies | porting 
(twenty-eight in number, with over 2,000,000,000 feet of 


ee 


shipments for the year) was $13.96 at the mills, whereas 
for the first nine months of this year the same mi! report 
an average price of $12.55, same being $1.41 lower .1an the 
average price of twelve months ago. 

While I have no basis up to this time upon sich to 
estimate the figures for October, it is safe to say nat Oc 
tober will not bring the average price up to the ave!: 3¢ geo 
of last year. So we have a considerable way t 80 ye 
before business reaches a normal condition. ; 

The interesting part of the present situation is | pool 
mous demand for railroad and export material. T 4 


show exports through the southern ports Octo’! 


November 6, 1915, of 78,212,436 feet; previously ported, 
from June 6 to September 4, 1915, 206,904,833 fe ae 


the present situation it would look as if the expe 


- were taking approximately 1,000,000,000 feet pcr anDUm 


: t 
which we can safely figure as a normal export ovemen 


from southern ports. 


So we have our railroad demand back, we ha‘ ed 
port demand back, and our yard trade we find oh most 


out more lumber than it did twelve months ago 
replenish stocks soon or discontinue business. 
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LUMBERMEN’S CLUBS HANDLE MATTERS OF MOMENT. 





Victory Secured in Modification of Reconsignment Privilege—Philadelphians Play Golf Enthusiastically—Buffalo Lum- 
bermen Would Strengthen Public Office—St. Louis Exchange Has New Officers. 


MEMPHIS CLUB IN SEMIMONTHLY. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Nov. 16.—John M. Woods, of Bos- 
tou, was easily the feature of the regular semimonthly 
meeting of the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis held 
at the Hotel Gayoso Saturday, November 13. He was 
in particularly good humor and was disposed to con- 
gratulate both himself and all other members of the 
hardwood trade on the improvement in business. 

The disadvantage of the mud bar in front of the 
city was discussed quite fully and the club pledged its 
hearty support in the matter looking to relief at the 
hands of the Mississippi River Commission. 

The date of the dinner dance to be given at the Co- 
lonial Country Club under the auspices of the Lumber- 
men’s Club was announced as November 22 instead of 
November 17. This promises to be an elaborate social 
affair. 

The committee on river and rail terminals was not 
ready to report but will have something to say shortly. 

About sixty members and guests attended the meeting 
and a dinner which included turkey and plum pudding 
was served by the Hotel Gayoso. 





MODIFIES RECONSIGNMENT ORDER. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Nov. 16.—The Nashville, Chatta- 
nooga & St. Louis Railway Company has notified Chair- 
man James R. Davidson, of the river and rail committee 
of the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club, of a change of posi- 
tion on the matter of reconsignment privileges. The 
railway company has issued an order to agents under 
which all cars are entitled to reconsignment privileges 
while on the company’s lines for northern points at $5 
a car, but when cars already have been delivered to a 
connection no charge will be made for reconsignment if 
the connecting road does not make a charge. 

This order of the company applies to all kinds of 
merchandise, but it has been fought for by the Cincin- 
nati Lumbermen’s Club for many months and the credit 
of the victory belongs in great measure to the persist- 
enee and determination of Chairman Davidson. ; 





LUMBERMEN PLAY GOLF BY THE SEA. 


SEAVIEW GOLF CLUB, ABSECON, N. J., Nov. 10.—The 
Philadelphia Lumbermen’s Golf Club held the last tourna- 
ment of the year here today, with twenty-six players to 
tee off. This meet is a farewell occasion and does not 
count on the season’s records. The club and the course 
here are both wonderful. Many who have played golf 
all over the country freely admit that there is nothing 
else like this big clubhouse, with its warm seawater 
swimming pool, and its accommodations for over one 
hundred sleeping guests. The course lays between the 
clubhouse and the water, and the players have a constant 
view of the bay and ocean. 

The day was ideal and the course fast, especially the 
greens, which were marvelous. On the opposite side 
of the links from the water was a background of trees, 
in the full glory of their autumn’s colors, and except for 
a strong wind nothing more could have been asked. 
Mess, Humphreys, Collins and Benson took a load 
each in their cars and drove the fifty odd miles, but most 
of the players made the journey by train. 

The first low net prize was won by Irving A. Collins, 
one of the new members this year and a comparatively 
experienced player. Second place was taken by H. W. 
Allen, and third by William Henry Smedley. 

J. G. Conner, of Trenton; David Baird, jr., of Cam- 
den; Andrew B. F. Smith, of Camden, and J. A. Fin- 
ley, of Philadelphia, were elected to membership at the 
last meeting of the executive committee. 

lisrry Humphreys, vice president, was master of cere- 
monies at today’s meeting following the dinner, as the 
pre: tent was not on hand. 


—_— 











The players, with their gross, handicap and net scores, 
were: E. D. Swenk, 112-36-76; F. A. Benson, 103-30- 
73; John Slonaker, 106-27-79; Frank Richards, guest; 
Joseph Janney, 104-26-78; J. I. M. Wilson, 102-22-80; 
J. G. Conner, 100-20-80; J. Anderson Ross, 98-18-80; J. 
B. McFarland, jr., 91-11-80; E. B. Humphreys, 89-6-83; 
Horace W. Smedley, 87-7-80; J. Elmer Troth, 94-20-74; 
Harry Humphreys, 105-28-77; H. R. Humphreys, 105-25- 
80; H. W. Allen, 99-30-69; W. H. G. Kirkpatrick, 103- 
22-81; William Henry Smedley, 106-36-70; George F. 
Craig, 127-36-91; George W. Speigle, 104-25-79; Harry 
G. Parker, 121-36-85; Irving A. Collins, 100-36-64; David 
Baird, jr., 111-25-86; B. C. Currie, 107-28-79; Horace G. 
Hazard, 112-36-76; William H. Fritz, 114-30-84, and J. 
A. Finley, 113-36-77. 





LUMBERMAN AS PUBLIC WORKS COM- 
MISSIONER. 


BurraLo, N. Y., Nov. 17.—The Buffalo Lumber Ex- 
change did not have a quorum at the time set for its 
last regular Saturday meeting. A number were present, 
however, and they were addressed by O. E. Yeager, who 
asked the support of the lumbermen in the effort to place 
A. W. Kreinheder, the newly elected councilman, at the 
head of the department of public works, which is the most 
important the new board will have under its control. 
Mr. Kreinheder is regarded as well fitted for this posi- 
tion as a successful business man. 





EXCHANGE ELECTS OFFICERS. 

St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 17.—At a meeting of the new 
board of directors of the Lumbermen’s Exchange, held 
Tuesday, November 16, Charles E. Thomas was elected 
president, C. A. Antrim vice president and R. E. Gruner 
treasurer, Walter D. Dodd secretary and O. A. Pier 
assistant secretary. 

The new board of directors consists of Charles E. 
Thomas, of the hardwood division; C. A. Antrim, of 
the yellow pine wholesalers’ and manufacturers’ divi- 
sion; and R. E. Gruner, of the retail pine yards dealers’ 
division. The board of directors appointed a member- 
ship committee, consisting of Thomas E. Powe, E. H. 


OCTOBER BUILDING BEST FOR YEAR. 


Fifty-two Cities Out of Seventy-three Report 
Gains, with Oklahoma in the Lead. 





Building operations for October make the best show- 
ing in 1915 to date. A gain of 42 percent over October, 
1914, is reported by the American Contractor, Chicago. 

The building permits issued in seventy-three cities 
during October total $62,938,777, compared with $44,- 
227,293 for October, 1914. The increase is so large that 
it seems to mark a full return to the normal amount of 
construction work. The improvement is general through- 
out the country. Of the seventy-three cities reporting, 
fifty-two show gains. The most notable are Oklahoma, 
2,027 percent; Dayton, 762 percent; Wichita, 412 per- 
cent; Akron, 299 percent; Washington, 230 percent; 
Manchester, 198 percent; Harrisburg, 196 percent; Al- 
bany, 195 percent; Kansas City, 183 percent; Sioux 
City, 180 percent; Spokane, 170 percent; Springfield, 
(Ill.), 156 percent; St. Joseph, 146 percent; Omaha, 
128 percent; Minnapolis, 120 percent; Nashville, 120 
percent; Cincinnati, 115 percent; Baltimore, 110 percent; 
Toledo, 101 percent and Boston, 100 percent. 

For the first ten months of the year the value of build- 
ing permits issued in seventy-three cities totals $556,823,- 
188, as compared with $574,316,049 for the corresponding 
period of 1924. In detail the figures are as follows: 




































































Luehrmann and R. F. Krebs, for the hardwood division; 
Julius Seidel, George W. Funck and J. A. Reheis for 
the pine yards division; and C. M. Jennings,. E. C. 
Robinson and Thomas C. Whitmarsh for the yellow pine 
wholesalers’ and manufacturers’ division. 

Temporary headquarters of the Lumbermen’s Ex- 
change will be at 1208-9 in the Syndicate Trust Building. 

The annual meeting of the Lumbermen’s Exchange will 
be held on December 21. 





LUMBERMAN RE-ELECTED PRESIDENT OF 
EXCHANGE. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, Nov. 16.—A lumberman continues 
to head the Cleveland Builders’ Exchange, Arch C. 
Klumph, president of the Cuyahoga Lumber Company, 
having been elected to succeed himself as president of 
that organization at the annual meeting held last week. 
Other officers elected were: 

Vice president—Sam W. Emerson. 

Treasurer—Herman A. Harris. 

Secretary—E. A. Roberts. 

Assistant secretary—Charles B. Jamieson. 

Directors—J. J. Comerford, F. J. Dresser, William Flood, 
John Jaster, jr., C. W. Lundoff, John A. Terwood and J. H. 
Wallace. 

Among the speakers at the annual banquet which fol- 
lowed the election and was held in the Hollenden Hotel 
were Frank L. Mulholland, of Toledo, former president 
of the International Association of Rotary Clubs; Abram 
Garfield, president of the Cleveland chapter of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Architects; Herbert B. Briggs, secre- 
tary of the Cleveland chapter, A. I. A.; Virgil D. Allen, 
building commissioner of Cleveland, and Charles F. 
Laughlin, president of the Cleveland Rotary Club. 








GOVERNMENT AGENT IS KEPT BUSY. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 15.—That the action of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Department 
of Commerce, in sending out an export trade adviser on 
a tour of the cities in various parts of the United States 
has been appreciated by American business men is eyvi- 
dent by the busy days which the special agent, Stanley 
H. Rose, has had in every place he has visited. During 
the earlier part of his tour he was in Baltimore, New 
York City, Albany, Buffalo, Rochester, Fairmont, W. Va., 
Indianapolis, Chicago, Kalamazoo, Grand Rapids, Detroit 
and Toledo.’ Still later he was in Ohio for a week and 
very recently spent three days in Springfield, where he 
was in conference with business men and representatives 
of manufacturing plants, at the rooms of the Commercial 
Club and he also gave addresses before several organiza- 
tions. He addressed the Rotary Club on ‘‘Ethics of 
Foreign Trade,’’ and in the evening spoke before the 
Commercial Club on ‘‘Government Aid in Increasing 
Springfield’s Foreign Trade,’’ illustrating the latter 
address with stereopticon slides emphasizing the superi- 
ority of American made goods in foreign countries. On 
the second day the conference hours were repeated morn- 
ing and afternoon but special attention was given to 
agricultural implements, automobile accessories and spe- 
cialties and miscellaneous goods. In the evening Mr. 
Rose addressed the Spanish classes of the high school 
and Wittenberg College, explaining why Spanish should 
be studied. From Springfield the special agent went to 
Columbus and will also go to Lincoln and Omaha, Neb., 
Des Moines, Davenport and Burlington, Iowa, St. Louis, 
Mo., Louisville, Ky., Cincinnati and Marietta, Ohio, 
Johnstown and Reading, Pa., and the New York office 
of the bureau, closing that portion of his tour on De- 
cember 24. Early in 1916 he will start out on a tour 
of the centers he has not yet been able to reach. 
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Loans on 


Timber Lands 


For Long Periods of Time in 
Amounts from $100,000 up. 


We have been in the lumber business for 
over thirty years. 


We now control and operate a number of mills. 
We have been loaning money to lumbermen 
for many years. 

These facts make us especially fitted to know 
the wants of lumbermen, and to meet them. 


LYON, GARY & CO. 


The Continental and Commercial Bank Bldg. 
208 So. LaSalle St., CHICAGO 























&» “Call” Your 
BANKER 


4s, 




































the next time you need an 
accommodation by having 
one of our complete reports 
to back you up when he 
asks for facts. 


We go into the physical phases | 
and trade possibilities of a propo- 
sition as only those possessed of 
practical knowledge can. There 
are no hit or miss calculations 
with ourmen. Everything is set 
down at its real worth and if re- 
construction is necessary to show 
profits we tell why it will pay. 
We've turned many a losing pro- 
position jnto a money maker 
That’s the kind of a report to have 
when you want Mr. Banker to 
loosen up. Show him why you 
want the money, where it is going 
and what itis going to do. Even 
in our cruising reports we show 
logging possibilities and costs, 


Our reports are generally ac- 
cepted by the leading financial 
houses of the country and where 
additional finances are required 
to place a property on a paying 
basis, we are prepared to 






Negotiate Bond Issues in 
Sums of $50,000 and up. 


Our little booklet ‘Essential Facts About Timber Hold- 
ings’’ tells briefly the service we offer. We'll send it to 
timber owners, prospective timber buyers, sawmill, pulp 
mill and veneer mill operators upon request. 


Pins 


* 
J 





L. E. Campbell Lumber Co. 


Cruising and Engineering Dept. 
2234 Dime Bank Bldg. 
DETROIT, MICH., U.S. A. 


TIMBER ESTIMATORS 








Y JASPER LEMIEUX FREDERICK LEMIEUX F. H. pay ) 
Lemieux Brothers & Co. 
TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


| siege wreicrey Beak Bt- NEW ORLEANS | 











JAMES W. SEWALL 


Timber Estimates, Topographic and Boundary Surveys, 
Planting, Logging Maps, Portable Mill Operations, 
Technical Training. Thoroughness. Experience. 
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What Happened 


“(By E. T. Allen, Forester, Western Forestry 


For a year or two the land has been full of lament by 
lumbermen over the destruction of their industry. We 
have held hundreds of meetings to tell ourselves the 
sad facets. The Government has been appealed to and 
has made investigations and held hearings. Countless 
proposed remedies have been received without enthusiasm. 
it has been all groping without confidence in any plan or 
in ourselves. But at the forest industry conterence held 
at San Francisco by the Western Forestry & Conserva- 
tion Association the industry had a grip on itself. It 
came up like a swimmer from a long dive and struck out 
without hesitation. The speakers seemed to erystalize all 
the arguments of months into something tangible and 
constructive. The hearers understood and accepted. 
Nebulous ideas of organization took form in specific 
charts. Production and distribution problems became 
suddenly clarified under a term likely to become a nation- 
wide lumbering motto—‘‘the large-scale unit.’? The 
plans were made at San Francisco. Now, it is true, comes 
the next step—to carry them out. But they were never 
made before. 

Much the same thing is true of forest protection. We 
have held many practical technical meetings at each 
of which the modern science of fire prevention received 
notable contributions. Indeed these meetings have come 
near to making it a successful science. We were the 
nation’s inventors and experimenters in this work. But 
always there has been much left to test and report upon. 


at San Francisco. 


& Conservation Association, Portland, Ore.] 


The San Francisco meeting was the first to have the air 
of finality and agreement. Private, State and Federal 
agencies have at last graduated together in acceptance 
of all the fundamental principles of organization and 
cooperation. From now on these will need no discussion 
in the meetings of the Western Forestry & Conservation 
Association and we will proceed to the perfection of 
details. 

Again there was a similar significance in the very num- 
ber and nature of the different meetings that went to 
make up ‘‘ Forestry Week.’’ When before, in the United 
States, could there have been considered a joint series 
in the same building and with mutual respect and com. 
plete harmony, of organizations so different in name as 
the technical Society of American Foresters, the alliance 
of tremendous public and private timber interests consti- 
tuting the Western Forestry & Conservation Association, 
the Federal Forest Service, the propagandist American 
Forestry Association, and the strictly operative element 
composing the Pacific Logging Congress? Not so long 
ago scarcely one of these would have dared such affiliation 
with any of the others, for fear of criticism among its 
own members. And it was an experiment in San Fran- 
cisco. The success of the experiment is what proves that 
something has happened to forest industry. This some- 
thing is a union of all its elements with a common under- 
standing, a common purpose, and, above all, a real ap- 
proach toward a common system and method. 








143 Centre Street, Old Town, Maine. 





GRADING RULES FOR PHILIPPINE WOODS ARE URGENT. 


A recent issue of the Philippine Trade Review con- 
tains an interesting article by L. R. Stadtmiller, chief 
of Division of Forest Management, entitled ‘‘ Inspec- 
tion Under Standard Grading Rules of Philippine Lum- 
ber,’? in which the writer says that without proper 
inspection as to grade there are bound to be misunuer- 
standings and rejections which are liable to end in no 
further orders. He adds that it is a known tact that 
in certain markets the Philippine woods are noted for 
their poor manutacture and the diversity of grades con- 
tained within single shipments, which cause prospective 
buyers to look askance at them and offer only low prices 
if any at all. 

As to means for overcoming this, Mr. Stadtmiller says: 

To instill this confidence into the foreign buyers is the 
first duty and necessity of the lumbermen of the Islands. 
No better way of doing this is possible than by the organiza- 
tion of an association of the lumbermen, the association to 
be fastly binding on ali its members and to adopt a set of 
standard grading rules fitted to the needs of the Philippine 
woods. Then, to carry out its purpose, the association should 
employ a corps of competent inspectors who will be at the 
eall of any of its members and who wil! pass upon all ship- 
ments made. 

In the past numerous requests have been made to the 
Philippine Bureau of Forestry to make inspections of 
shipments to foreign ports. These inspections have been 
made but for various reasons have not proved completely 
satisfactory. Chief among these reasons was the fact 
that the bureau was not in a position to maintain a 
corps of inspectors to do the work. However, the writer 


believes that the bureau has at least found a way which 
will eventually overcome this diiliculty, and in this con- 
nection says: 


To meet this situation, to start the work going and to fill 
a long felt need the bureau is now planning on training a 
number of Filipinos who will be able to do this inspecuon 
work, These men will be placed at the disposal of the lum- 
ber interests whenever they so desire, eituer to make in- 
spection of sales to the Insular Government or of shipments 
abroad, the expenses of these men to be borne by the particu- 
lar company, when and while it uses them. For the pur- 
pose of training the proper number of men the bureau wisues 
to bring from the United States two or more men skilled in 
this line of work and just here is where the lumbermen are 
in the position to help out in a scheme by which they derive 
the greatest benefit. We have hopes that they will do their 
best in furthering this plan, but it should be thorouguly 
understood from the start that this idea is purely for their 
benefit and gain and that there is no idea of making the 
inspection compulsory. We bave enough confidence in the 
plan to believe that once it is well established the lumber- 
men will of their own accord make the inspections a perma- 
nent and regular institution which will stand on its own 
merits alone, 


The writer goes on to add that the question of in- 
spection under proper grading rules is a very important 
one and one on which much may be said on both sides. 
He adds that the people most affected in the Islands are 
the lumber manufacturers and it is to them he appeals, 
saying that right now when Philippine woods are be- 
ginning to find their way abroad is the time properly to 
introduce them. 


TELLS OF Y. M. C. A. WORK IN THE SOUTH. 


The Industrial Department of the International Com- 
mittee of Young Men’s Christian Associations has issued 
the following report outlining its work in the southern 
yellow pine territory during the year 1914-1915: 

General Work. 


Special leaflets on malaria and first aid to injured lumber 
workers were prepared and widely distributed among the 
mills. Also a fine series of illustrated leaflets on “Thrift and 
Savings” were prepared. The leaflets are available at cost 
ta, lumber companies for use among employees. 

A lumbermen’s “Safety First-First Aid Manual” for the 
instruction of officials, first aid teams, and workmen generally, 
has been issued. The manual is comprehensive and practical 
and will prove to be a great stimulus to the safety movement 
in the lumber industry. It will prove especially valuable 
to company doctors in aiding in the prevention of accidents 
that impose such heavy penalties on both companies and 
individuals. It has special value also in view of the passage 
of workmen's compulsory compensation laws in the various 
States. 

Exhibits were made at the Forest Products Expositions 
in Chicago and New York, early in 1914, which attracted 
wide attention of press and public, as well as of the lumber 
industry at large. These exhibits did much to give the 
public a new conception of the morale of the industry. 

Articles of general welfare interest and reports of spe- 
cial association activities were prepared for the lumber press 
during the year. 

Illustrated lectures on health, safety work, travel, thrift 
and on popular educational subjects have been secured and 
circulated among lumber associations and mills carrying on 
general lines of welfare work. We are codperating with the 
State boards of health and with bodies like the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association in this work. 

Investigations and experiments at lumbermen’s Y. M. C. A’s. 
and elsewhere have been conducted looking to preparation of 
special courses in lumber arithmetic aud other subjects of 
special value fer the improvement of the average workman, 
and looking to the standardization and popularizing of fore- 
men’s meetings. 

Local Investigations, 


Special investigations relative to the establishment of 


local Y. M. C, A. branches were made upun request for seven 
companies, making a total of over one hundred in the three 
years since special emphasis has been placed upon this ter- 
ritory. 

New Buildings. 

Laurel, Miss., completed a $60,000 building; $30,000 was 
raised among employees and citizens, and $30,000 was col- 
tributed by the Eastman-Gardiner, Gilcbrist-fordney, and 
Wausau Southern Lumber companies. The Eastman-Gardiner 
company also contributed a ‘valuable site for the building. 

The Kaul Lumber Company built and opened a commuodious 
building for its employees at Kaulton, Ala., costing $6,500, 
and also an attractive building at its logging camp near 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. A special secretary is in charge of each 
building. 

The Crossett Lumber Company has erected suitable puild- 
ings in each of its logging camps near Crossett, Ark. One 
secretary serves both camps. 

The Eastman-Gardiner Company has erected a suitable 
building for negroes in its new logging camp at Cohay, Miss. 
and has placed a secretary in charge. 


Secretaries Secured. 


In codperation with State committees secretaries wert 
secured for Kaulton, Ala., Wisner, Miss., Vacherie, Lz., and 
Stamps, Ark. _ 

City Associations. 

“Ways and Means,” a complete handbook for secr taries 
and committees, dealing with industrial workers in cit: fields 
was published during the year. 

Summer School, 

A special two weeks’ summer school was conducted at 
Black Mountain, N. C., in July, for the training of secre 
taries and volunteer workers in lumber and other industrial 
Y. M. C. A’s. Twenty-eight men were enrolled. Thi 
ing center is one of the basal factors in assuring successful 
leadership of lucel welfare services. The courses 0! study 
are planned to be especially beneficial to officials anc work- 
ing men in the various industries. Twenty-five corporations 


had representatives present at a two-day southern em} loyers 
conference held in connection with the school in July, 191° 
They unanimously requested us to hold a similar conference 
next year. 
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AUTUMN. 


As once the swiftest of the clan 
Sought ev’ry sept in ev’ry glen 
And bore before him as he ran 
The flaming toreh that lit again 
With war the hills and hearts of men, 
That woke the tocsin and the drums 
To sudden shout, ‘‘The foeman comes! ’’— 


So now another torch of flame 
Upon the world its crimson spills, 
The message, the alarm, the same; 
Again the mountain glen it thrills 
With Autumn’s warning to the hills: 
‘<Behold the foeman at the door! 
The Winter comes in garb of War!’’ 
HENDERSON, Ky., Oct. 14. 


PLANK ROAD A FRIEND IN NEED. 


New York, N. Y., Nov. 11.—The plank road, the chief 
feature of the ordinary sawmill settlement of the past, 
has come back into being in the great City of New York, 
and today Broadway, the city’s greatest thoroughfare, 
has much the appearance of the main street of a sawmill 
town; Broadway, from Fourteenth street to Forty-second 
street, is paved with plank; Seventh avenue is similarly 
paved from Thirty-fifth street to the Battery, while West 
Broadway and part of Lexington avenue, north of Forty- 
second, are the same. Altogether there are from five to 
seven miles of plank road in service in the heart of New 
York, covering practically all: of Broadway’s congested 
district. This plank road constitutes the temporary deck- 
ing that has been put down where work on the new sub- 
way is in progress. While the present mileage is from 
five to seven miles, about seventeen miles of plank road 
altogether has been utilized. The material employed is 
thick southern yellow pine, with of course heavy dimension 
for the underpinning. 

The engineer’s name for this particular method of 
subway construction is ‘‘eut and cover work.’’ It means 
simnly that the subway work is done by removing the 
surface of the street and replacing it with a temporary 
wooden decking held up by timber sunports. Since 1902, 
when the eut and cover method was first adopted, it has 
been used on the Brooklyn extension of the present sub- 
way, the Centre street loop, the Fourth avenue subways 
and on the present Dual System. It would be difficult to 
estimate the amount of lumber that has gone into this 
temporary decking, but the total cost of the work done 
has been $75.000,000, and no inconsiderable item has been 
the yellow pine employed for decking. 

But this is not the only place that the lumber business 
ents in on the present mammoth subway construction in 
New York. It is estimated that the ties and timber 
alone to be used for the new subway now under construe- 
tion will cost close to $2,000,000. After the Fourth ave- 
nne suhway and Centre street loop had been equipped the 
city placed one single order aggregating more than 
$1,900,000. This purchase was made of J. H. Burton 
& Co., on Octoher 15, and the exact figures were $1,273,- 
856.9%. This was for untreated ties and timber. In ad- 
dition, the Long Leaf Pine Company (Ine.) was given 
a contract for treated ties and timber valued at $100,- 
362.48. On Anoust 26 J. H. Burton & Co. also sold to 
the city $134,804.87 worth of ties and timber. 

And there will be other requirements in the future. 
Not only is there a large amount of lumber being used 
in the temporary decking but there will be a considerable 
consumption of it in the permanent construction of sub- 
stations ete. 

The present work in New York constitutes one of the 
most remarkable municinal enterprises in the world’s 
history. While New York already had a great subway 
system, the new system, by which it intends to unite all 
other important systems, will give it the greatest trans- 
portation arrangements in the world. The new project, 
commonly known as the Dual System of Rapid Transit, 
will unite all the imvortant underground and elevated 
lines. When completed, the Dual System will have 620 
miles of trackage in operation. The Interborough 
Ranid Transit Company will operate seventy-three 
miles of the present subway and 118 miles of the present 
elevated lines, and also 149 miles of subway and elevated. 
lines to be constructed jointly by the city and the com- 
pany; in addition, it will operate ten miles of elevated 
railway eonstruetion, which it has been franchised to con- 
Struct; and also ten miles of third tracks, which it will 
lay. The New York Municinal Railway Corporation, 
under the new management, will operate 105 miles of the 
existing elevated lines, and 110 miles of the elevated 
lines to be constructed by the city and the company 
Jointly, thirty-five miles of elevated lines which the com- 
Dany is to construct alone, and nine miles of third track- 
mg. To give exact figures, the existing 296 miles of 
rapid transit lines are to be increased to 620 miles, more 


than double the present mileage, and it is claimed. that 
the actual inerease in transportation facilities will be 
meh more than doubled. As indicated, the two lines 
beat He onerated in two great divisions; hence the name 


1 System’’—one the Interborough Rapid Transit 
Comnany, which operates the present subway and ele- 
vate! lines in Manhattan and the Bronx, and the other 
the New York Municipal Railway Corporation, a corpo- 
~aala formed for the purpose by the Brooklyn Rapid 
— Company, which controls the existing elevated 
ellie Brooklvn. The total cost of the new system will 
N, About $330,000,000, to be paid jointly by the city of 
“te York and the two corporations. Of this amount the 
city of New York will pay about $164,000,000, all to be 
used in construction work on lines to be owned by the 





city. When the Dual System is finished the city will 
have invested in transportation facilities $220,000,000. 
As has been said, it is difficult to estimate what propor- 
tion of this great expenditure will fall to the portion of 
the lumber industry; but there is a considerable use of 
lumber on both temporary work, such as forms and deck- 
ing, and permanent construction, as has been already 
indicated. 

Some idea of the magnitude of the enterprise may be 
gathered from the fact that there are at present at work 
on the construction 19,748 men, 16,089 of them on city 
owned lines and 3,659 of them on work conducted ex- 
clusively by the companies. The work completed and tha 
contracts already let aggregate $163,670,858.52. Already 
there has been actually paid out on construction over 
$100,000,000. <A total of 12,800,000 cubic yards of dirt 
must be removed. 

So the sound of the cross-cut saw is not an unusual one 
on Broadway these days; and, as the work goes ahead 
night and day, it is not an unusual accompaniment of 
the night-time either. Indeed the lumberman who puts 
up at one of the Broadway hotels right now is likely to 
be made to feel quite at home by the music of two men 
pulling the briar or the clatter of hoofs on a plank road 
or a noise like a heavy motor crossing a wooden bridge. 
For it is all hollow under the decking, and there an 
army of gnomes working underground is constructing 
forty miles of new sewers costing $3,500,000, in addi- 
tion to the seven miles of new sewers laid when the 
Fourth avenue subway in Brooklyn was built. 

It is worth while observing how the plank road is 
standing up under the heavy Broadway traffic. Needless 
to say, it is giving excellent service with every indication 
that it could outlast years of such wear. This ought to 
serve as an obiect lesson to the municipal authorities of 
Greater New York and give them some idea of what the 
same product, creosoted and stood on end in the form of 
paving blocks, would do under similar hard conditions. 

The present extensive use of southern yellow pine 
decking on Broadway and on other important streets has 
been a good advertisement of the lumberman’s product. 
We were told at the offices of the Publie Service Commis- 
sion in the Tribune Building that considerable curiosity 
had been expressed as to the extent of this ‘‘ent and 
cover’? work. The public has again had indicated to it 
by means of a practical object lesson that lumber is 
the ‘‘friend in need’’ when quick and cheap and de- 
pendable construction is required. 


ON THE WALL. 
IT know not what the branches wrote 
On the gray whiteness of the wall— 
Surely no message such as smote 
The frightened Babvlonian’s hall— 
It was a kinder scribbled note 
In letters wonderfully tall. 


Beyond the boulevard the park 
Under the window stretched away: 

Meadows that never knew a lark, 
Fountains without a fish at play, 

(But for one bright and constant arc) 
Wrapped in their nightly darkness lay. 


But from the darkness rose a friend, 
Lifted his oaken branches high 

Here at the parkway’s very end, 
Daring the city’s sulphurous sky 

Close to the window sill to bend 
And comfort wanderers such as I. 


Yonder spluttered the lonely light; 
Here on the wall the shadows fell, 

Keeping company through the night 
In the high room of the high hotel, 

Tracing upon the walls of white 
Friendly messages mystical— 


Maybe of woods we used to know 

In happier lands and happier days, 
Mavbe of paths we used to go 

Through the yellow and purple haze. 
(Never more we shall journey so, 

We who travel our separate ways.) 


All I know is a friend was there, 

Thovgh the message I never knew, 
Speaking of other days somewhere 

When the woods were green and the skies were blue, 
Making beautiful spaces bare 

All of the lonely midnight through. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., Nov. 8, 1915. 


CONSCIENCE. 

We are standing up here on the mountain, my lord, 
We are looking down there on the plain; 

And there is the valley you bought with your sword, 
And blood was the price of the grain. 

For I have been down in the valley below, 
I have looked on the people who paid; 

And there are a thousand who never will sow— 
And I am afraid. 


And yet I but followed, but followed my lord, 
For you it was rode in the van; 
I followed the vulture that over me soared, 
To finish what vulture began. 
Yea, triumph and wheatlands and wealth were your goal, 
And I but a.soldier by trade, 
But you (your forgiveness, sire) you have a soul— 
Are you not afraid? 


—=—=—=—=—= 














Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries. 


We carry the cost of installing. 


The saving in insurance premi- 


ums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 


need the protection? 


Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


926 Manhattan Bldg., 





Ticemssenemnnnaions 


CHICAGO 
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We've Reduced Lumber 
Manufacturers Insurance 


for over 350 firms since we began business by 
specializing theirrisks. By adopting our form 


you can help us cut cost still further and at 
same time add dollars to your own profits. 


Details for the asking. 


Lumber Manufacturer's Inter-Insurance Association 
Willcox, Peck & Hughes, Attorney. 


Main Office, NEW YORK, 
3 South Williams St. 


Seattle Office, Bailey Building 
Shepard French, Manager. 











Established 1894 


Ws. W. THOMPSON & Co. 
Oertified Public Accmndtants 
929-931 CHICAGO STOCK EXCHANGE BLDG. 
CHICAGO 


PERIODICAL AUDITS A SPECIALTY 


Phone Franklin 1013 
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Meet the Demand 
For Bungalows 


by having up-to-date plans and specifica- 
tions for prospective home - builders to 


One way you can get these 
builders into your office is to advertise in 
your home paper. Tella customer he can 


Build This Five Room 
Bungalow For $2900 


and you will prove to him how really in- 
expensive these modern bungalows are. 
Ask for latest bulletin showing plans of 
seven other houses. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 

431 South Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO 

Blue prints, cut of floor plan, bill of material and ex- 


terior cut as shown above (coarse screen for news- 
paper) will be sent you for $2.50. 
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P ort Orford 
CEDAR 


is given a permanent place in 
furniture factories. Being adapt- 
able to natural finish, stain finish or 
enamel work it offers manufacturers a great 


variety of purposes and is always sure to 
please wherever used. 





WRITE FOR PRICES TODAY. 


C. A. Smith Lumber Co. 
711 Syndicate Bldg., OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


We are also large manufacturers of Douglas Fir. 
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The Transfer 
Lumber&ShingleCo. 
NORTH TONAWANDA,N.Y. E. CHICAGO, IND. 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES & BEVEL SIDING 

Transfer Brand—Extra Clears sh ML 
100% clear, 100% vert. grain, plump 5 to 2" (10" bunches) No Sap, paraileledges 


WEATHERBEST Shincies 


Ready to lay—Stained Full Length 
Invented and Manufactured by 


TRANSFER STAINED SHINGLE CO., Inc. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. East Chicago, Ind. 


[TRANSFER BRAN) 





. Ke) = CLEAR 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES 
THE TRANSFER en & SHINGLE CO 
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Wood Carvings 


of all Kinds for 
Door and Furniture 
Manufacturers 


Prices Reasonable — Write Us. 


KAYE CARVING COMPANY 


GRAND RAPIDS, WIS. 









J. M. Steverson, “’Atabama.~ 
— MANUFACTURER — 


| LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE 


Long, Heavy Railroad Stock a Specialty. 








SEATTLE 








PUGET MILL COMPANY 


Offices, Walker Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 
Cargo Shipments of 


Fir Lumber, Spars, Piles, Etc. 


Mills at Port Gamble, Port Ludlow and Utsalady, Wash. 
Agents, Pope & Talbot, Foot of Third St., San Francisco, Cal. 














GRANITE PAVING MEN WELL ORGANIZED. 


(Concluded from Page 36.) 


its issue of August 21 under the heading: “Track Renewal 
Discloses Perfect Condition of 14-Year-Old Granite Pave- 
ment,” is a combination of a 6-inch concrete foundation, made 
of one part cement to three parts sand, and six parts crushed 
stone, on which is laid a thin sand cushion; and the surface 
of the street is then paved in regular courses, with small 
granite blocks cut to a size of 3% inches to 4% inches wide 
by 4% inches to 5% inches deep by 8 inches to 12 inches 
long. 

These blocks are laid up close, with no joints exceeding 1%4 
inch. Into these joints is poured a very thin mixture of 
rich cement grout, composed of one part cement and one part 
sand. The pavement is then allowed to season thoroughly 
by being kept wet for five to seven days, all traffic being 
prohibited. 

Worcester now has about twenty miles of pavements of 
this type. Main Street was laid fourteen years ago and, ac- 
cording to Engineering Record and Engineering News, the 
recent need for removal of the old wornout street car rails 
on this street “has disclosed the fact that the pavement is in 
almost perfect condition in spite of the fact that it has been 
in continuous service for fourteen years, without any ex- 
penditure for maintenance or repairs, except in the case of 
street openings to reach subsurface structures. 

Continuing, the Engineering Record says: ‘In 1901 Main 
Street was paved with grouted granite block at a cost of 
about $3.50 a square yard. The pavement, it is claimed, is 
the oldest of its type on any business street in the country. 

“The small amount of wear shown by the pavement upon 
the removal of the grouted blocks from between the rails and 
from the strip outside each track is indicated by the accom- 
panying illustrations. The joints between the granite and 
the grout are smooth, the blocks are well shaped, sharp at 
the edges, and if desired. about two-thirds of them could be 
used a second time. The street surface retains enough 
roughness to prevent slipping of horses, and Frederick A. 
McClure, city engineer, says that during the entire life of 
the pavement the maintenance expense has been nil except 
where the surface has been opened on account of other con- 
struction work. Both between and outside the tracks the 
pavement is in perfect condition. and only the rail wear 
has made it necessary to replace the granite blocks between 
and just outside the tracks. 

“The broken blocks, not used in paving again, are trans- 
formed into crushed stone by the company and find a valu- 
able place in the manufacture of concrete used in the recon- 
structed tracks. 

“In removing the paving the joints are attacked by bull- 
point chisels and sixteen-pound sledges. Picks are then run 
under the paving blocks and the sand pulled out. The blocks 
are then broken off, singly or in groups, by sledges, and are 
removed to the side of the street. The grout is in excellent 
condition, despite its fourteen years’ service, and is crushed 
and screened with the locks to provide %-inch broken stone 
for concrete. The blocks are hauled to Greendale, sorted, 
and about 50 percent are crushed, the remainder being avail- 
able for the repaving of gutters or between tracks in other 
parts of the system. If necessary 60 percent to 70 percent 
of the blocks could be salvaged for reversible repaving, for 
their faces are practically as good as when laid. In laying 
one man can put down about fiftv square yards a day.” 

Commenting on his use of this method of construction at 
Worcester, Mass., and the reason for its adoption by a 
number of other cities in the eastern part of the country, 
notably Troy, Albany, Brooklyn, Greater New York. N. Y.: 
Newark, N. J.; Philadelphia, Pa., and Loweil. Haverhill and 
Lawrence, Mass., City Engineer Frederick A. McClure, of 
Worcester, makes the following statement: 

“Originally my object in grouting blocks was to obviate 
the cutting away of the blocks at the joint bv traffic that 
caused the blocks to assume a rounded or turtle back form, 
creating receptacles for filth and increasing the noise from 
passing vehicles. I believed that with the granite blocks not 
too hard in texture, and with a properly grouted joint, the 
two materials would wear together and thus present an even 
surface to traffic with continued use, which in our case has 
proved to be true after nineteen years’ experience.” 

Mr. McClure began advocating this form of construction 
about two or three years prior to its being tried elsewhere, 
and this tearing up of Main Street is the first definite oppor- 
tunity engineers have had to examine carefully into the 
remarkable wearing qualities and permanent durability of 
this type of construction. As Mr. McClure states. “the old 
practice of laying granite blocks on a sand foundation in the 
first place did not appeal to me, as the surface soon became 
uneven, and the rounding of the blocks by traffic soon made 
a street paved in such a manner extremely noisy and un- 
clean. 

“Main and Front streets. Worcester, are perhaps the best 
examples we have of granite stone block pavements, as we 
believe they should be laid, particular care being exercised 
in this work in the selection of the block and proper laying, 
tamping and grouting. The traffic volume on Main Street, 
according to our most recent count was, during twelve davs’ 
period: 10,677 automobiles, 2,450 automobile trucks, 1.787 
light horse drawn vehicles, and 13,640 horse drawn trucks.” 

ZENAS W. CARTER. 





WOOD PAVING TEST FAIRLY SATISFACTORY. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Nov. 16.—The worn condition of 
the creosote block paving on the south end of the First 
Avenue viaduct in Milwaukee, laid only six months ago, is 
the result of a paving experiment which is being con- 
ducted bv the city paving department, and not because 
of any fault of the material used, according to F. G. 
Simmons, public works commissioner of Milwaukee. 

The interesting experiment consisted of placing a nar- 
row strip or lath between the rows of paving blocks to 
hold them slightly apart, the idea being to provide foot- 
holds for horses. The company manufacturing the blocks 
is trying out this plan to see if the objection to 
usine wood block paving on grades can be overcome. 

When the viaduct was naved last spring the new 
method was tried out on a 600-foot stretch at the south 
end at the suggestion of the paving block company. 
Horses were able to secure a good foothold on the new 
raving, in fact, they gained a foothold so well, that in 
six months’ time the blocks have been worn into a choppy 
condition. Said Commissioner Simmons after a recent 
inspection of the work: 


Although it looks bad. the vavement is in fairly good 
shape. It is only the surface of the pavement that is worn 


and the ruts are not deep enough to make the street + ugh 
for travel. Creosote block pavements of this kind are being 
laid in some other parts of the country. 

On his recent trip east, Superintendent Blodgett, o! the 
street construction department, saw a pavement laid in this 
manner at Springfield, Mass., which had been down eight 
years. It looked about like the strip in question here jn 
Milwaukee and we are inclined to believe that the pave:nent 
will not get any worse than it is now. We want to give it 
a fair trial and I propose.to leave one side of the viaduct 
as it is during the winter in order to see what effect it wil] 
have in icy weather. I have ordered the cracks on the other 
side of the street filled to see how that will work. 





USE OF WOOD BLOCK GAINS. 


Secretary of Bureau Tells of Pave:«ent Laid and More 
Planned—Prospects Bright. 


L. L. Wooten, secretary and treasurer of the Creosoted 
Wood Paving Block Bureau, with offices in the Stock 
Exchange Building, Chicago, is enthusiastic over the out- 
look for wood block paving. The bureau covers Illinois, 
Indiana, Ohio, eastern Wisconsin, Michigan, Missouri, 
and Davenport, Iowa, and during the year since its or. 
ganization has been instrumental in selling about 550,000 
square yards of creosoted wood block paving in this ter- 
ritory, nearly all of it southern yellow pine. Mr. Wooten 
feels sure that next year the sales will total 1,500,000 
square yards at least, and probably more. Most of the 
work done this year will bear fruit next year, but it is 
evident that much progress has been made in creating, 
among property holders, a sentiment favorable to wood 
block pavement. 

In Chicago it is necessary first to petition the prop- 
erty holders, as they determine the material to be used 
for paving. Of the ‘‘loop’’ district, 95 percent is now 
paved with creosoted wood block pavement. This year 
both Van Buren and Washington Streets were paved with 
blocks in so far as they lie within the loop. Next year 
it is expected that the downtown portion of Wabash 
Avenue will be paved similarly. Indeed the bureau has 
sound reasons to expect that Chicago will lay three times 
as much wood block pavement next year as it laid this 
year, or about 200,000 square yards. Milwaukee, Wis, 
is also expected to treble next year the 25,000 square 
yards of creosoted pavement which it laid this year, with 
a possibility that 100,000 square yards will be laid. 

A sentiment favorable to wooden pavement has been 
cultivated in Springfield, Ill., which expects next year to 
lay 50,000 or 75,000 yards of creosoted wood paving 
blocks in its downtown district. Likewise it seems cer- 
tain that the business district of Ottawa, IIl., will next 
year be improved by the laying of about 50,000 square 
yards. Indications are that Champaign, IIl., will pave 
three-quarters of a mile of Church Street with wood 
blocks, while Paris, Ill., expects to use about 10,000 
yards. In Peoria, Ill., 8,000 or 10,000 yards will be laid. 
Decatur, Ill., will probably lay 50,000 square yards. 

Next year Illinois and Wisconsin will in all probabil- 
ity double the amount of creosoted wood block pavement 
laid this year. St. Louis, Mo., plans about 100,000 yards 
in addition to the 62,000 laid this year. East St. Louis, 
Granite City, Madison and Rock Island, IIl., will lay 
some wood block pavement next year. Reports from 
Ohio indicate that that State offers a promising field. 
In Davenport, Iowa, the bureau is working with the lum- 
bermen and expects good results. 

In Detroit, Mich., 150,000 square yards of creosoted 
wood block pavement were laid this year and it is 
expected that the same number of yards will be laid 
next year. Springfield, Ohio, laid 35,000 square yards 
this year and expects to do the same next year. In 
Toledo, Ohio, 42,000 square yards were laid this year 
and the prospects are good for next year’s paving. 
Although Cincinnati only laid 15,000 yards of creo- 
soted wood paving this year, it expects to lay 75,000 
next year and Cleveland, Ohio, which laid only 6,000 
yards this year will in all probability put down 30,000 
next year. A similar gain will probably occur in Ak 
ron, Ohio, which this year tried 3,600 yards of the creo- 
soted pavement with such satisfaction that it will 
probably increase this amount next year to 20,000. 
Columbus, Ohio, ]aid down no creosoted wood paving 
this year but expects to pave 45,000 square yards 0 
streets with creosoted blocks next year. 

Gary, Ind., has been paved heretofore almost ex 
clusively with concrete, which however caused a great 
deal of trouble. This year the city experimented with 
3,500 square yards of ereosoted wood block, which 
will probably result in the larger use of wood blocks 
in the near future. Edwardsville, Ill., paved 8,000 
square yards with creosoted blocks this year. 

Among other cities which offer good prospects next 
year to those interested in wood block paving afé 
Dayton, Ohio; Elkhart, Logansport, Evansville, Ham- 
mond, Indianapolis and South Bend, Ind., and Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 





SECURES ANOTHER WOOD BLOCK CONTRACT. 


Tacoma, WasH., Nov. 13—The St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Company’s creosoting department has obtained 
a contract for paving the Broadway tunnel in Los 
Angeles with creosoted blocks. This is the company § 
second California contract in a month. Abou! et 
square yards will be used at Los Angeles. The ©. Pau 
company has completed an order for 600,000 feet of ere: 
osoted ties and timbers for the Milwaukee railroad for 
repair work on the main line between Tacoma aii i Oo 
tle which is now in progress. Of this order about 350,00 
feet was timbers 14x18 by 84 feet long, for a new el 
toon bridge, said to be the largest timbers ever creosoted: 
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MERCHANT MARINE NOTES 


SEATTLE 











—_ 


The Great Northern Pacific Steamship Company has 
made public its schedule between California ports and the 
Hawaiian Islands which it- intends to put into effect 
on November 26. The service will be carried on by the 
Great Northern. 


United States Vice Consul A. E. Carleton, of Hong 
Kony, China, reports that if the present congestion of 
eargo throughout the Far East continues the Toyo Kisen 
Kaisha is in a position to add several other ships to its 
lines. The Java-Pacific Company, a new line managed 
by the Java-China-Japan Line, will run one boat each 
month) from Batavia, via Hong Kong and other ports, 
to San Franeiseo, adding more ships if warranted. The 
Empress of Japan, the Canadian Pacific liner, left Hong 
Kong for Vancouver the first week in November. The 
Bank Line Company again entered the transpacific freight 
trade in November with one boat and it is expected it will 
add others later. 

United States Minister Ira N. Morris, of Stockholm, 
Sweden, said recently that it was the intention of the 
Swedish-American Steamship Company to begin sailings 
during November. For this purpose the company ac- 
quired from the Holland-American Line the Potsdam, 
which will hereafter be known as the Stockholm. 


The United Fruit Company has recently taken over 
from the Elder Fyfe Line five steamers to be used in its 
banana trade between Central America and the United 
States. 

The new Java-Pacifie Line will run four boats giving 
almost monthly sailings between the Philippines and the 
west coast of the United States, and also Batavia and 
the Dutch East Indies. 


During the week ended November 6 the Bureau of 
Navigation admitted one vessel, the steamer Edna, 1,783 
gross tons, formerly the Mexican steamer Mazatlan, to 
American registry. It is now owned by Sudden & 
Christenson (Ine.), of San Francisco, Cal. Under the 
Repaired-Wreck Act of February 24, 1915, three vessels 
were admitted to American registry—the steamers Molde- 
gaard and Elizabeth Weems and the schooner-barge 
Coastwise. 


The Java-China-Japan line, according to a report, will 
establish a regular service once a month between Batavia, 
Samarang, Soerabaya, Macassar, Manila, Hongkong; 
Kobe, Yokohama and San Francisco. It is said that the 
necessary arrangements for connection with the Southern 
Pacific Railway have been made and the first steamer on 
the new service will leave Batavia December 15. 


After purchasing three seagoing barges and a steamer 
to tow them the Gulf Export & Transportation Company 
has established regular freight ‘and passenger service 
between Beaumont, Tex., and Tampico, Mexico. The 
principal freight from the United States to Mexico will 
be lumber and general cargo. ; 


A new company known as the San Diego-Ensenada 
Steamship Company is being incorporated in California 
to engage in freight and passenger service between San 
Diego, Cal., and the Pacifie ports of Lower California. 
The company intends to purchase at once a vessel of 
between 100 and 200 tons. 


Arrangements have recently been completed for the 
organization of the Pacific & Eastern Steamship Company 
(Inc.) whieh will operate steamship service under the 
American flag between China, the Philippines and At- 
lantic and Pacific coasts of the United States. The 
company is a joint American and Chinese enterprise and 
1s Incorporated under the laws of the State of New York. 
The capital is given as $2,000,000, half of which is sub- 
seribe| by American and half by Chinese. The director- 
_ consists of seven members, four Americans and three 

Minese, : 

A new steamship service has been inaugurated by 
the Intera Line between England and Spain. Its 
ships will stop at London, Hull and Neweastle-on- 
Tyne, England, and Bilboa, Santander and Gijon, 
Spain, and will also call at Oporto, Portugal. 

An agent of the Union Castle Line recently informed 
United States Consul William J. Grace, of Aden, British 
Arabia, that he had orders not to accept cargo for trans- 
shipment to the United States. By paying the rate from 
Calcutta, India, to England, merchants at Aden may 
secure space in ships of the Union Castle Line. It is 
assuiied if the Caleutta merchants will pay more they 
will set the space. 

From July 1 to October 23, 1915, nineteen vessels of 
49,082 gross tons were admitted to American registry 
under the act of August 18, 1914. 


From July 23, to September 3, 1915, four steamships 
avers zing about 5,000 tons each cleared from New Castle, 
Ausi alia, for American ports on the Atlantic coast by 
way cf the Panama Canal. 


_, By reason of the closing of the Panama Canal by slides 
it hes been decided as far as practicable to permit the 
transter of freight across the isthmus by rai at the spe- 
cial cmergeney rate of $3 a ton including all charges and 
It hi further been decided to continue exchanging car- 
_ of ships arriving at the canal during October. 

fictive with the arrival of ships at the Panama Canal 
on ad after November 1, and during such times as the 
cans’ may be closed to traffic, the Panama Railroad will 
transfer freight across the isthmus at the following rates 
Per ‘on of two thousand pounds: Class 5, $2; class 4, 
$5 O05 class 3, $3.50; class 2, $4.50; classes 1 and D\, 

~'; classes D-1 and D-114, $10; classes D-2 and T-1, 
_ Steamers will be charged wharfage, craneage and 
Stevedoring of their cargoes in and out, The above prices 








are based on the Panama Railroad Company’s present 
local transportation. All inquiries should be addressed 
to the Panama Railroad Company, 24 State Street, New 
York, N. Y., or to the Governor of the Panama Canal, 
Balboa Heights, Canal Zone. 


The increased trade of Japan and China consequent 
upon the war has caused a big demand for steamers in 
the East and a good many Australian vessels have left 
recently and gone to new owners in these two countries. 
Several of the Adelaide Steamship Company’s older ves- 
sels have been sold in this way, the most recent being 
the Wollowra, which goes to new owners in Shanghai. 
Among the ships that recently found new owners in the 
East are the steamers Hauroto and Brisbane, and the 
twin screw steamer Moura. 


The China Mail Steamship Company, financed wholly 
by Chinese in the United States, has been organized on 
the Pacific coast for traffic between San Francisco and 
China. The former Pacific Mail liner China has been se- 
cured by the new company and will inaugurate a service 
between San Francisco and China. United States Com- 
mercial Agent E. G. Babbitt reports that the capital of 
the new steamship company is $2,100,000. Look Pin 
Eli, president of the Canton Bank of San Francisco, has 
been active in the negotiations that preceded the forma- 
tion of the China Mail Steamship Company. 


The Swedish American Line (Rederiaktiebolaget Sver- 
ige-Nordamerika) has purchased the first vessel for its 
direct mail, passenger and freight service. The vessel is 
the steel twin-screw Potsdam, formerly belonging to the 
Holland-America Line, having a length of 550 feet and 
a draft of 34 feet, a speed of 1514 knots, a gross tonnage 
of 12,606 and a displacement of 22,070 tons. 

A new Italian liner will soon be added to the trans- 
atlantic service. It will be named Giuseppe Verdi. The 
new ship will*be of 10,000 tons and will have an average 
speed of seventeen and one-quarter knots. 


The Santa Isabel, the first of ten steamers to be built 
for the Compania Transatlantica by the Sociedad Es- 
panola de Construcciones Navales de Cadiz, a Spanish 
firm, was launched at Cadiz recently and will soon be in 
service on the run from Spain to Fernando Po. Ac- 
commodations are provided for first and second class pas- 
sengers as well as for immigrants and the equipment is 
modern throughout. The keel for the next vessel, which 
is to be called San Carlos, was laid down. 


Six merchant ships aggregating 20,000 tons were 
launched on the Clyde, England, during September. The 
total for nine months reaching 190,000 tons. 


United States Consul E. M. Lawton, reporting from 
Tegucigalpa, Honduras, says that the steamer service 
for the west coast of Central America from San Fran- 
cisco formerly supplied by the Pacite Mail Steamship 
Company will soon cease. Two small steamers belonging 
to the Salvador Railroad Company operate between 
Salina Cruz and Panama, which also touch at Amapala, 
but could not possibly handle all the freight for the 
southern port of Honduras. An occasional steamer of 
the line of W. R. Grace & Co. makes irregular con- 
nections with these coasts also. It is reported from 
Salvador that the master of the steamship California 
has signed a contract with the Gautemala Government 
for an American line of steamers to visit this coast regu- 
larly and there are hopes of making similar contracts 
with other Central American countries. 

The import trade for the Pacific port of Amapala dur- 
ing 1914 was 10,877 tons, an increase of 2,756 tons over 
the previous year. The export trade is not heavy, being 
only about 500 tons. This commerce is almost exclusively 
with the United States. -The consulate believes that the 
Honduras Government would be willing to grant a modest 
subsidy for a regular schedule of service with Panama 
and San Francisco. 









] Thickness 


A New 2" 
American 
Shingle 


you will find right for boosting sales 
and long on service. Just the shingles 
to put new life in your shingle business. 


Let us tell you more about them 
and grant you exclusive sale. 


Chinook Lumber & Shingle Co., Inc. 


Fir, Spruce, Hemlock and Cedar. 
1015-16 White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 


SALESMEN WANTED 





Pacific Coast 


LUMBER 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 
AND REDWOOD 


Western Pine 


Idaho White Pine 
California White and Sugar Pine 
Factory Plank 
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W:I-MSKEE LUMBER CO. 


ANUFACTURERS 
AND WHOLESALERS 






General Office: 


Quincy, ao. 


Western Office: 
825-6 Henry Building 


Ss Seattle, Wash. 
The Sound Lumber Co. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 


FIR AND CEDAR 
LUMBER AND SHINGLES 























ENCOURAGING IMPROVEMENT OF THE 
FARM HOME. 


(Concluded from Page 39.) 


horses. He has the reputation of being one of the most 
thorough farmers in all the county. His barns are big 
and commodious, with plenty of room, not only for what 
he has at present, but for additional stock that he may 
raise or buy. The farm is well fenced with crossbar 
fences and he has every convenience that money can 
buy. Still he lives in the old homestead that was there 
when he began his prosperous career twenty years ago. 

The other day an old gentleman was taken sick and a 
local doctor diagnosed the case as appendicitis. He was 
told he would have to be taken up to the city and have 
the appendix removed, which was done. The old gentle- 
man stood the operation pretty well, but they thought he 
would have to stay in the hospital for a few weeks. He 
was very much surprised while in the hospital to receive 
a letter from his wife saying that they had cut the east 
ell off the barn, pulled it down close to the house and 
moved in; that they were rearranging it, changing the 
big box stall into a parlor—that they were saving a fine 
big bedroom on the second floor for him. Needless to 
say, the old man got well in a hurry. 

Now, these things should be encouraged; not that 
any one wants the farmers to have appendicitis, but the 
women folks should be helped. They are potent factors 
and the retail lumberman should get busy on this idea 
and develop it, keeping it uppermost in his mind as one 
of the elements that will bring about an improvement in 
the lumber business in his locality. 


THE SHEPARD - TRAILL CO. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Pacific Coast Lumber Products 
Our Specialty: KILTIE & MONOGRAM SHINGLES. 








Dunn Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 

FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 

.~ SIDING AND SHINGLES. 








The O. Wollenweber Co. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Long Fir Timbers and Lath 


GREENWOOD BRAND SHINGLES 
CEDAR BEVEL SIDING 
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AND THE COLUMBIA VALLEY 
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» Chas. R. McCormick & hy 


E. H. MEYER, Mer. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


Pacific Coast Lumber 


Large Timbers, Ties, Railway 
Material, Mining Timbers. 





Special Bills for Rush Orders are our Specialty. 
Telecode 
910-911 Yeon Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. | 


Ke San Francisco Office: Fife Bldg. id) 


iy Ea 
St. Helens Lumber Co. 


Mills at ST. HELEN, ORE. 
(28 miles from Portland, on the Columbia River) 


























Manufacturers and Cargo Shippers of 


Fir Lumber 


Annual Capacity, 50,000,000 Ft. 


San Francisco Agents: 
CHAS. R. McCORMICK & CO, Fife Building 
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Sullivan & Forbes, Inc. 


1321 - 1322 Northwestern Bank Bldg., 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


Fir, Spruce, 
Cedar and 
White Pine 
Lumber. 


Red Cedar Shingles. 





Poles and Siding. 
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IF ir amd 


Cedar IPILIING 


LONG PILING OUR SPECIALTY 


We carry the largest stock on the Pacific 
Coast at our boom, St. Helens, Oregon. 


Broughton & Wiggins Company 


910-911 Yeon Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 














LOGGING ano LUMBERING 


OR FOREST UTILIZATION. 
By Lieut. C. A. Schenck. 


(THERE are many books on forestry, but they 
stop short of the harvesting and manufacturing 
operations, and the literature of logging and lum- 
ber manufacture is still meager. This book covers 
the subject in general outline fashion, with descrip- 
tions of principal methods and illustrations of prin- 
cipal equipment. The five main divisions include 
forest labor, cutting, transportation, foundations of 
manufacture, and manufacturing operations, in- 
cluding cooperage, veneers, excelsior, wood pulp 
and other auxiliary industries. Cloth, prepaid, $5.25. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
431 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois. 




















SEEKS LIGHT ON THE FUTURE OF THE NATION. q 





National Chamber of Commerce Concerned With Measures for Business and Political 
Safety After the European War. 





The Chamber ot Commerce of the United States has 
sent out a referendum to its constituent membership 
regarding certain subjects that are being seriously con- 
sidered by business men and patriotic citizens all over 
the United States. It has to do with the conditions 
that will exist after the European war comes to an 
end and what measures can be taken to prevent a 
recurrence of such a catastrophe as this great war 
has proved to be. After the referendum had been 
ordered, a committee headed by Edward A. Filene, of 
Boston, was appointed to assist in the preparation 
of the document carrying the referendum. This com- 
mittee in its report says that business men can not 
fail to foresee that if this war is settled, as all’ pre- 
vious wars have been, there will be added to its 
enormous charges the still greater continuous charge 
due to rivalry in armaments and other preparations, 
for the next warlike settlement. It is forced to be- 
lieve that after the war of the European nations will 
be faced with the insistent need for reéstablishing their 


industries at almost any sacrifice in order to keep up, 


in the race for armaments and to obtain means of 
settling their debts so as to keep their credit good 
for the next war. This may involve sacrifices of 
natural profits, a lower scale of living and competition 
of unexampled severity, particularly ominous for a 
higher wage market, that so far has suffered least. 
Certainly, factors that have to be faced in the event 
of ar unconclusive and therefore unsatisfactory settle- 
ment in Europe will be: 

1. A reduction of purchasing power in Europe and 
indirect reduction thereby of purchasing power in 
other countries. 

-2. A shortage of the world’s available capital, due 
(a) to sheer destruction, (b) to the great uncertainty 
as to the future, (ec) to the need for settling certain 
of the war debts, and (d) to prepare for further war— 
the whole tending to raise the price of capital the 
world over and limit notably its employment in the 
newer countries. 

3. A decline in the European standard of living and 
perhaps of wages, rendering possible a low priced pro- 
duction, which will create a costly worldwide disturb- 
ance of industrial conditions. 

4. Increasing hostile protective tariffs on the part 
of the fighting countrixs due, first, to a desire to find 
a source of taxation and, secondly, to make the coun- 
try enforcing it as self sufficing as possible in manufac- 
tures and food as a military measure. 

The committee goes on to say that should a period 


of unrest and uncertainty follow an unsettling settle- 
ment the United States will not be free to determine 
what increase, if any, she will make in her arma. 
ments but may be foréed into an abnormally great 
increase, with correspondingly abnormal tax and other 
burdens. The report concludes by saying that the 
committee believes that American citizens, realizin 
the world’s imperative need of the substitution of 
law for war, a‘e ready to take their share of the 
work and responsibility necessary to establish the 
substitution. 

The report carries with it certain recommendations 
as to which the referendum is designed to secure an 
expression of opinion rather than approval. The first 
recommendation is that action be taken on the initia- 
tive of the United States to secure conferences among 
neutral countries for the purpose of defining and enun- 
ciating rules that will at all times give due protection 
to life and property upon the high seas. The second 
recommendation is that for the decision of questions 
arising between nations which can be determined by 
the application of established rules or upon ascertain- 
ment of facts the United States should take the inia- 
tive in establishing an international court. The third 
proposition is that for consideration of internationai 
questions which do not depend upon established rules 
or upon determinable facts by an international court 
the United States should take the initiative in es- 
tablishing a council of conciliation. The fourth rec. 
ommendation is that the United States should take the 
initiative in agreeing with other nations to bring con- 
certed economic pressure to bear upon any nation or 
nations that resort to military measures without first 
submitting their cifferences to an international court 
or a council of conciliation. The fifth recommendation 
is that in the event of failure of an international 
court or council of conciliation or concerted economic 
pressure the other nations should use concerted mili- 
tary force to compel nations that have thus pro- 
ceeded to war to desist from military operations. 
Finally, it recommends that the United States should 
take the initiative in establishing a principle of fre- 
quent international references for the progressive 
amendment of international law. 

It will be noted from the above that the proposi- 
tions to be submitted to the business of the country 
by the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
lead up to an international police by which peace be- 
tween nations that fail to submit to arbitration and 
conciliation may be maintained by force. 


EXPERIMENTS TEND TO THE PRESERVATION OF WOOD. 





Making Shingles Fire-resistive—Laboratory Tests Strength of Timbers—How a New Kiln 
Works—Fighting Marine Borers. 





Mapison, Wis., Nov. 15.—A method for rendering 
shingles fire retardant has been developed at the Forest 
Products Laboratory here. The method consists essen- 
tially in treating the air-dried shingles with a solution 
of borax in water. The shingles are then dried to about 
10 percent moisture and a second treatment with a zine 
chloride solution is applied. The shingles are again 
dried and are then ready for use. Theoretically, the 
process depends upon the formation of an insoluble salt 
by the zine chloride and the borax, namely, zine borate. 
This salt is practically insoluble in water and when 
heated to a high degree fuses and coats the cell walls, 
rendering them fire retardant. Shingles treated in this 
manner and soaked in water for two weeks still retained 
their fire retardant properties. When subjected to high 
temperatures the treated shingles will burn but without 
a flame, so fire will not spread from one portion of a 
roof to another in ease firebrands fall upon it. 

The chemicals required cost about 50 cents a thousand 
shingles but the solutions must be applied under pressure 
and a comparatively exnensive equinment of cylinders, 
pumps and tanks is required. For this reason the method 
is recommended only where large quantities of shingles 


are being treated. 
* * * 


New Kiln a Success. 


The Forest Service kiln described in a recent issue of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has nrroved auite satisfactory 
in a test at a large redwood mill in California where a 
kiln was recently installed. It was found particularly 
satisfactory for the conditioning of partly air-dried tank 
stuff. Lumber 1144x3 and 2x4 is being dried from 15 to 
20 pereent to about 5 percent moisture content in forty- 
four hours, which is about half the time required in old 
kilns of the company, with only a slight loss due to eol- 
lanse. A charee of 2x12 green stock was dried in three 
weeks. The kiln formerly used required from fifty to 
sixty days for drying this material. 


6 # 


Making Strength Tests of Yellow Pine Timbers. 


A series of tests unon longleaf pine timbers is -just 
being finished at the laboratory. These tests have been 
earried on for a period ranging over a year and a halt 
under a cooperative agreement between the laboratory 


and the Southern Pine Association. Both green and dried 
timbers have been tested, the latter ranging in size from 
6x12 to 8x16. The results have not yet been fully 
analyzed but apparently agree very closeiy with the new 
grading rules based on a density-strength relation. 
Because of recent agitation for similar specifications 
in hemlock it is likely that the laboratory will soon under- 
take the task of making exhaustive tests on that wood in 
codperation with the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association. Hemlock is handicapped to 
some extent in structural work for want of such data. 


* * 
Seek Method to Preserve Timbers From Marine Borers. 


In many places along both the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts timber used in wharves and other marine struc- 
tures is attacked by marine wood borers. Almost in- 
variably these borers are confined to salt waters and 
thrive best in warm temperatures. The two most com- 
mon of these borers are the teredo and the limnoria. 
The teredo when very young attacks the exposed surfaces 
of the wood and makes a very small hole by which it 
enters the timber. Beneath the surface the burrow 38 
soon enlarged to accommodate the rapidly growing body. 
The burrows usually extend longitudinally, and within 4 
comparatively short time the timber is honeycombed. 
Since the borers stay entirely within the timber the only 
evidence of their presence is the very minute holes by 
which they have entered. The surface may appear pel: 
fectly sound, but a close inspection may reveal the 
interior almost entirely gone. The danger from this 
source is well illustrated by an incident of several years 
ago. The ship Cyrus Wakefield was tied up to a Cali: 
fornia wharf which appeared perfectly sound while 1m 
reality the piling was almost entirely eaten away, leav- 
ing only thin shells instead of solid timbers. During 
the night a storm came up, the piling gave way, the 
wharf was wrecked, and the ship set adrift. 

The limnoria is much smaller than the teredo and 
works entirely on the surface of the timber. Countless 
numbers of galleries about one-half inch in depth are 
bored radially, and this honeyeombed surface is S00 
worn away by the action of the waves. Fresh wood 3s 
thus exposed to attack. Gradually the diameter of the 
timber is decreased to such an extent that it is no longe? 
serviceable. 

Records show that the average life of piling along the 
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Atlantic coast south of Chesapeake Bay and along the 
entire Pacific coast is but from one to three years. Evi- 
dently the replacement of thousands of timbers is neces- 
sery every year unless some method of preservation is 
ajopted. The Forest Products Laboratory is making 
a thorough study of this subject. Specimens of piling 
treated with various wood preservatives or coated with 
protective coverings have been placed by the laboratory 
in the Gulf of Mexico and along the California coast and 
a, careful record is being kept of the damage to them, 
The most universal method and probably the most effect- 
ive now in use is that of injecting creosote into the wood. 
This kills the borers and, unless the timber is scarred or 
untreated wood otherwise exposed to attack, the life of 
the timber is greatly increased. Certain mixtures of 
creosote and other chemicals are also being tested at the 
laboratory and there are indications that these will prove 
even more efficient than the plain cresote treatments. 
Specimens so treated and placed in infested localities 
do not show the slightest attack, while specimens treated 
otherwise all show attack, some to the extent of destruc- 
tion. 


URGE RESPECT FOR SEAMEN’S LAW. 


Detroit, Micu., Nov. 16.—Indicating the intent of 
members of the Lumber Carriers’ Association of the 
Great Lakes to comply with the regulations of the Sea- 
men’s law, now effective on the great lakes, O. W. 
Blodgett, president, and W. D. Hamilton, secretary and 
treasurer, mailed to the members of the association the 
following letter: 


° 

The president and secretary of the Lumber Carrier’s Asso- 
ciation have spent considerable time in trying to arrive at an 
understanding with the different local inspectors in conunec- 
tion with the Seamen’s law. 

The local inspectors advise us that they will send informa- 
tion to each steamer in the district in which it was in- 
spected, noting the number of men each is supposed to carry. 

It is very essential that every boat live up to the law as 
interpreted by them for the balance of the season. 


The attitude of the Lake Carriers’ Association has 
previously been made clear in a letter sent out by Presi- 
dent William Livingstone urging that every effort be 
made by owners and officers of vessels to meet the re- 
quirements of the new law. 








WHAT THE YARD MAN SAID IN PASSING 








‘«These banker-farmer conferences are all right,’’ said 
the Yard Man, as he shifted his cud of Star to the 
other cheek, ‘‘but what our business needs is a good 
many more lumberman-farmer conferences. There 
ought to be one or more of them held every day in that 
dinky little office up at the front end of this lumber 
yard. And to keep me really busy they ought to have 
something else beside two by fours on the program for 
discussion. ’’ ee: 


Where the Dead Men Are the Green Grass Grows. 


There’s a vivid streak on Gettysburg where the 
grass grows strangely green; and travelers say that 
there was a gorgeous green on Waterloo before it was 
plowed up this last time by the 42 centimeter guns. 

After the scrapping is over in the old country there 
will be a broad band of rich verdure on Europe, where 
luxurious crops and shrubs and grass will mark the 
circle of today’s long battle front. 

Where the dead men are the green grass grows. 

Around many retail lumber yards a good deal of un- 
necessary green grass grows—and no one calls attention 
to the ‘‘dead ones’’ responsible for it—save when some 
mutual insurance company issues its bromidical and 
periodical ‘‘burn-the-dead-grass’’ circular. 

* * * 


May Graft on Other Woods Than Hickory. 


Down ‘in Louisiana they are talking about grafting 
pecans on hickory trees, which fact may be of interest 
to any amateur Luther Burbank who may read these 
lines. We are not exactly posted as to why the hickory 
is regarded as specially cordial to the propagation of 
the pecan. We got a small package of these nuts the 
other day from the Greek on the corner. Judging from 
the extreme difficulty with which we pried into their 
innermost recesses, that particular bunch must have 
been grafted on an ironwood tree. You never can tell 
about such matters. Dixon Merritt, of the Nashville 
Tennesseean, claims that it wasn’t a cherry tree that 
George Washington cut down. Old Dix—who is an au- 
thority on everything southern—claims that it was a 
hackberry tree that George took a whack at. 

* * * 


A Modern ‘‘Lumber’’ Bill. 


Two pecks of cement, in a cotton sack. 

Four squares of rubber to roof a shack. 

Enough Paper-Wad-Board, finished fine. 

The inside of that shack to line. 

Galvanized sheeting, staunch, gray and wide. 

To wall said shack on its outer side. 

Two tons of coal, from the earth below, 

To make the heater crimson glow. 

‘ile for a chimney, up which flames may roar, 

And a three foot stick of 2x4, 

To bar ’gainst the wind a tin-clad door. 

You asked for your ‘‘lumber’’ bill—this is IT. 

Then that other old chestnut—‘‘ Please remit.’’ 
* * * 


How’s Your Radiation? 

_ Perhaps but few readers of these veracious chron- 
icles will recall the name of W. H. Stead—Hon. W. H. 
Steal. He was—and is yet—an Illinois lawyer. And 
Some lawyer at that. He managed twice to be elected 
attorney general of that State. And that without 
reso’ to any of the usual blandishments of the old 
time anteprimary politician. Stead was no ‘‘mixer.’’ 
had ever slapped his most intimate friend on the 
in genial, hearty salutation, that friend would 
hay yelled for police protection. Nobody ever called 
hir ‘‘Billy’’—at least not after he was eleven years 
old. “oeally he was credited with being the man who 
pus -he ice in icicle. The idea we are. attempting to 
pro: vigate is that Stead, with his profound accom- 
nents in the law, was temperamentally as unabie 
to «tend ‘‘the glad hand’’ as though, he had been 
the ‘armless wonder’’ in a dime museum. But he had 
.cod points, and a good many of them. 

“was while he was attorney general that they 
bui the supreme court building at Springfield—with 
an «‘lotment of space within those classic walls where 


Stea’ and his assistants were to incubate opinions for, 
aa on behalf of, the aforesaid great commonwealth. 


: ‘tor from Stead’s home town was looking over the 
mcon:pleted structure, and while doing so engaged in 
Casual conversation with Tom Dolan, the plumber, who 


was completing a sub contract on the structure. Then 
followed this dialog: 

The Old Home Town Man:—‘‘Of course you know 
our man, Mr. Stead?’’ 

The Plumber:—‘‘Sure, I know him well.’’ 

T. O. H. T. M.:—‘‘Find him to be a rather frosty, 
cold blooded proposition, don’t you?’’ 

T. P.:—‘‘Oh, hold on now. I don’t know about that. 
I should say that his heart pumps just as much good, 
rich, warm, red blood as ayther yours or mine. The 
only trouble is that the son of a gun is deficient in 
radiation.’’ 

More than one retail lumber merchant who grouchily 
complains that his community does not ‘‘warm up to 
him’’ with a proper amount of support may find, upon 
self-examination, that it is himself who is simply ‘‘de- 
ficient in radiation.’’ 

* * * 


Must Do His Own Hoping—And Hustling, as Well. 


The violent flirtation between the Retail Lumber 
(?) Merchant and the Active Producer of Substitutes 
for Wood still goes on. The latter finds many inter- 
esting things to say to the former—and says them not 
only well but persistently. The Manufacturer of Real 
Wooden Wood is trying to break into the conversation. 
And he is also doing well—considering the handicap 
of his many years of silence. He is much like unto the 
third party in another conversation. 

Zeke and Abe, two Afro-Americans, had decided to 
go into the mountains and search for gold which, they 
had no doubt, could be found easily. ‘‘Ah hopes we 
finds uh miiyun dollahs’ wuf,’’ said Zeke. A third 
negro, who had been listening to their plans, put in: 
‘“When yo’ done come back wid all dat gold is yo’ 
gwine gimme some?’’ ‘‘Nuh, suh,’’ said Zeke, ‘‘ Why 
doan you’ do yo’ own hopin’.’’ 

*% * * 


Why It Really Happened. 

Many a good looking young woman has married a 
struggling young man simply because, in spite of all 
his struggling, the young man could not get away. 

* * * 





Thanksgiving ‘‘Fashion Tip’’ for Turkeys. 

Among the very best birds positively no feathers 
will be worn while attending the family dinner. 

* * * 
‘*Both Strong and Comly.’’ 

Even in the very early days they had very clear con- 
ceptions of both the strength and beauty of our native 
woods. Old Bill Bradford was a very close observer of 
building operations in Plymouth colony in 1621. In 
that year Old Bill Bradford wrote the following: 
‘«This somer they builte a forte with good timber, both 
strong and comly, which was of good defence, made 
with a flat rofe and batilments, on which their ord- 
nance wer mounted, and wher they kepte constant 
watch, especially in time of danger. It served them 
allso for a meeting house.’’ 

Now, wherever the manufacturers of any sort of lum- 
ber are gathered together into an association they are 
organizing a publicity, or edtgational, or advertising 
department. For what? Simply\fo put people ‘‘ wise’’ 
to a fact to which Old Bill Bradford was ‘‘next,’’ 294 
years ago. The fact is that. when you have anything in 
the structural line to build it is a pretty good idea to 
build it with ‘‘good timber, both strong and comly.’’ 

* * * 


They Do Fairly Well. 


In the fight for ‘‘the wooden box,’’ as against ‘‘the 
fiber package’’ let’s recognize our friends. The cas- 
ket manufacturers have been reasonably loyal to wood 
as the best material for ‘‘a permanent packing case.’’ 

—W. H. M. 


BRITISH RAILWAYS ADOPT FIREPROOFING 
PROCESS. 


Several British railroads, both electric and steam, 
have for years made a practice of sending part of the 
wood used in the construction of passenger cars to 
‘¢Oxylene’’ works to be given fireproofing treatments. 
This practice kas lately increased because the board of 
trade a year ago recommended that the woodwork of 
railway carriages be rendered noninflammable. The 
London & Northern Railway has decided to install an 
‘*Oxylene’’ plant. 
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California White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange, 
Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
































MacArthur & Kauffman 


803-4 Sheldon Building 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CALIFORNIA 
SUGAR PINE 
WHITE PINE 
REDWOOD Factory and Pattern Stock 








California White 
and Sugar Pine 


of a-quality equal in every way to the 
best produced, insures our customers 
extreme satisfaction. 


Try us on Pacific Coast Lumber. 


Inquiries Solicited. 


244 California Street, 
AMERICAN TRADING CO., sai‘txancisco. catir. 








Calif. White 
and Sugar 


From the renowned Castle Creek Soft Pine. 


Also Door Stock and Box Shook 


M. A. Burns Lumber Co., sine” 
Mill Office, Castella, Shasta Co., Calif. SAN FRANCISCO 


REDWOOD 





















“ALBION LUMBER CO. 
THEODORE LERCH, Mills, Yards and Gen'l Offices, 


gy on Albion, California. 








ALL KINDS OF 


Redwood Lumber 


STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 





ALSO 
California Sugar and White Pine 
Redwood and Cedar Shingles 


Wendling - Nathan Co. 


LUMBERMEN’S BUILDING 
110 Market Street, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 











ASK THE CURIOSITY SHOP 
It is a reference work containing hundreds of- practical 
qaestions about the lumber business, with full and appropri- 
ate answers, which, in many cases, embody illustrations. 
$2 a copy, postpaid. Index to contents on request. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, TL 
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PACIFIC COAST 








@® ® 30 Suit 
Slots 
Fir Flooring 


and dealers who make ita 
leader say its quality offers 
their customers the biggest 
value obtainable in flooring. 


Vertical Grain 


Fir, Spruce 
Western 
Hemlock 


Red Cedar 
Products 


Tell Us Your Needs. 
Pacific States Lumber Co. 


Mineral Lake Lumber Co. 
General Office TACOMA, WASH. 


822 Tacom Bidg., 
706 Lbr. Exch., Minneapolis, Minn. 


In addition 
to V. G. 
Flooring 
we can 

also ship 
mixed 

cars of 
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WEST COAST 


Lumber, Shingles, Boxes, 


—— Veneer Packages — 
G. W. CHENEY, Raymond, Wash. 
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Washington Fir California Redwood 
Cedar and Spruce Red Cedar Shingles 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment 
or from our Minnesota Transfer Warehouse. 


H. B. Waite Lumber Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co. - 
HOQUIAM, WASH. 
Our —_ CEDAR BEVEL SIDING 
ne AND SHINGLES 


We also manufacture FIR LUMBER of every description. 








BOOKS ON PRACTICAL FORESTRY 


By C. A. SCHENCK, 
Logging and Lumbering, $5.25 postpaid 
Lectures on Sylviculture, 2.15 postpaid 
Forest Mensuration - - 1.16 postpaid 
Forest Finance -55 postpaid 
Forest Policy 1.90 postpaid 
Forest Protection 1.65 postpaid 


Complete descriptive matter of these books will be sent on re- 
quest. Also catalog of many other books for those 
interested in lumbering and forestry. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 











LUMBER TRANSPORTATION. 


—— 


(Concluded from Page 45.) 


following cases has been postponed from the dates now 
fixed until future dates to be arranged later: 

No. 5828—Snow Lumber Company versus Raleigh, Char- 
lotte & Southern et al., now set for November 23. 


No. 7235, Trexler Lumber Company versus Southern Rail- 


way et al.; No. 754, Northern Lumber Company versus 


Southern Railway et al.; No. 7203, American Woods Corpora- 
tion versus Southern Railway et al., and No. 7896, West Vir- 
ginia Pulp & Paper Company versus Boston & Maine, all now 
set for November 26. 

The commission has issued an order in dockets No. 
8194, Wisconsin & Arkansas Lumber Company et al 
versus St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Railway 
Company et al, and No. 8194, Sub. No. 1, Neimeyer 
Lumber Company versus Iron Mountain, permitting 
sixteen concerns to intervene and become parties to 
the complaints. 


Arkansas Concerns File Joint Complaint. 


A joint complaint has been filed by the Dermott 
Land & Lumber Company, Fee Crayton Hardwood 
Lumber Company and Bliss Cook Oak Company, all of 
Arkansas, against the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & 
Southern et al, charging discrimination against Der- 
mott and Blissville, Ark., in the rates charged on 
hardwood lumber. According to the complaint, Der- 
mott and Blissville are practically the only hardwood 
producing points on the Iron Mountain north of the 
Arkansas-Louisiana state line. An exclusion of these 
points from the northern group fixed by the commis- 
sion in Investigation and Suspension Nos. 184 and 520, 
complainants say, results in a serious and unlawful 
discrimination against Dermott and Blissville and in 
favor of nearby northern group points, and more par- 
ticularly of Arkansas City, to the extent of making 
it impossible for complainants to continue this line of 
business. The commission is requested to direct the 
railroads concerned to readjust the boundaries of the 
northern group so as to include Dermott and Bliss- 
ville on hardwood shipments only. 


Announces Hearing at South Bend, Ind. 


The commission announces that hearings will be held 
in the following cases at South Bend, Ind., before 


-Examiner Horton on November 30: 


No. 8258, Nappanee Lumber & Manufacturing Company 
versus Baltimore & Ohio et al. 


No. 8134, Fullerton-Powell Hardwood Lumber Company 
versus Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe. 


No. 8223, Fullerton-Powell Hardwood Lumber Company 
versus Chicago & Eastern Illinois. 


No. 7984, Hollister French Lumber Company versus Michi- 
gan Central. 

The following cases are set for December 1 before 
Examiner Horton: 

No. 7411, No. 7949 and No. 8009, Powell-Myers Lumber 
Company versus Louisville & Nashville et al. 


No. 7922, Powell-Myers Lumber Company versus Baltimore 
& Ohio Southwestern et al. 


No. 7950, Powell-Myvers Lumber Company versus Louisville, 
Henderson & St. Louis et al. 

Two other lumber companies have filed complaints 
against carriers charging excessive weight. 





REAFFIRMS OPINIONS ON RECONSIGNMENTS. 


In an unreported opinion in the case of the United 
Lumber Company, of Springfield, Mass., against the 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad et al, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission reiterates the position which it 
has taken in numerous recent opinions on the question 
of reconsignment en route, saying: 


We have held repeatedly, relative to diversion in transit, 
that where the contents of the car remain unchanged, where 
no out of line haul is necessary, and where the request for 
diversion is made within reasonable time, diversion should 
be permitted on the basis of the joint rate from the point of 
origin to the changed destination, plus a reasonable charge 
for the extra services incident to diversion. 





ISSUES NEW TARIFF ORDER. 


Commerce Commission Modifies Rules—Will Hear 
Complaints on Dockets. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 17.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, under the authority conferred upon 
it by section 6 of the act to regulate interstate com- 
merce by modifying its requirements as to publishing 
posting and filing of tariffs, has issued an order nam- 
ing one city in each State in which carriers reaching 
those points directly or indirectly must provide com- 
plete files of all the freight-tariff publications which 
they issue or are parties to, and all of the passenger- 
fare tariffs as to which they are initial carriers, as well 
as excursion-fare tariffs which cover a period exceed- 
ing thirty days. 

In issuing this order the commission calls atten- 
tion to the fact that each carrier has the option of 
availing itself of this modification of the requirements 
of section 6 of the act or of complying literally with 
the terms of the act. In this connection the com- 
mission says: 

If such modification is accepted by a carrier it must be 
understood that misuse of the privileges therein extended 
will result in cancellation of the privileges as to that carrier. 
It should also be understood that in so modifying the re- 
quirements of the act the commission expects a continuation 
by carriers of the practice of furnishing tariffs to the public, 
without unjust discrimination. 

While the commission’s order is designed to assist 
the carriers and reduce the expense incident to pro- 
viding complete sets of all tariffs at many points, it 


also requires the carriers to maintain at all stations 
and depots or warehouses on their lines complete sets 
of tariffs which apply from such points. 





FINDS RATES ON STAVES UNREASONABLE. 

WasuHinetTon, D. C., Nov. 17.—In an unreported opin- 
ion in the case of the American Land, Timber & Stave 
Company versus the St. Louis & San Francisco Rail- 
road, the Interstate Commerce Commission finds un- 
reasonable the rates charged on certain shipments of 
staves and headings from Pettigrew, Prairie Grove and 
Dutton, Ark., to Philadelphia, New York, Brooklyn 
and Syracuse. Reparation is awarded, the amount to 
be fixed by agreement between the parties. Prior to 
July 17, 1913, the railroads involved maintained car. 
load rates on staves and headings from these points 
as follows: To Philadelphia, 33 cents per 100 pounds; 
Syracuse, 34 cents, New York and Brooklyn, 35 cents, 
Effective July 17, 1913, these rates were increased to 
38 cents, 354% cents and 40 cents, respectively. 


ANSWERS CLUB’S COMPLAINT. 


Carrier Will Abolish Transit at Local Stations Rather 
Than Establish It at Nashville. 





WasHineTon, D. C., Nov. 16.—In presenting the rail- 
road’s side of the Nashville transit case before the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission this week, C. D. Drayton 
declared that rather than establish transit on hardwood 
lumber at Nashville, as asked for in the complaint of the 
Nashville Lumbermen’s Club against the Nashville, Chat- 
tanooga & St. Louis Railroad, the carrier will abolish 
transit at its local stations. 

The Nashville Lumbermen’s Club filed a complaint in 
which attention was called to the fact, admitted by Mr. 
Drayton, that the Louisville & Nashville grants the 
transit privilege at Nashville, and asking that Nashville 
lumbermen be put on an equality, so far as rates are 
concerned, with Buffalo and with points on the Ohio 
River, combinations on which enable hardwood lumber- 
men at those points to sort and dry hardwood brought 
from territory from which Nashville draws its supplies. 

Attorney Drayton contended that Nashville would be 
‘‘eireuitous-routed’’ by lumbermen at distant points in 
order that they might secure the privilege of drying and 
sorting in transit under the arrangement sdught by the 
Nashville Lumbermen’s Club. He said that transit was 
established at local stations on the Nashville, Chattanooga 
& St. Louis to up-build the country. There could be no 
jugglery in transit at the local stations, he contended, 
since lumber can come in and go out only on the rails 
of the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis. 

““The Louisville & Nashville,’’ said Mr. Drayton, 
‘“gives transit at Nashville because when it got to Knox- 
ville it found that transit had been established by the 
Southern. It met the situation at Knoxville. Then rather 
than face litigation the Louisville & Nashville established 
transit at Nashville, but its situation is different from 
that of the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis.’’ 

John R. Walker, who appeared for the Lumbermen’s 
Club, declared that his clients were seeking what they 
believed to be a square deal, which would put them on 
an exact equality with shippers at Buffalo and Ohio River 
points. He said, in reply questions by members of the 
commission, that he thought a charge of $5 for transit 
under conditions obtaining at Buffalo would be fair, while 
there should be no charge for transit under conditions 
obtaining at Ohio River points. 

As an evidence that the hardwood lumbermen of Nash- 
ville are suffering no hardship, Attorney Drayton told the 
commission that they advertise to pay the highest prices 
for hardwood, and ‘‘there has not been a failure among 
them in ten years.’’ 





ORDERS REPARATION IN SEVERAL CASES. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 16.—In an unreported opit- 
ion the Interstate Commerce Commission holds that rates 
charged for the transportation of lumber from Bland- 
lake, Tex., to Lincoln, South Omaha, Palisade and Ham- 
let, Neb., were unreasonable to the extent that they ex 
ceeded 25 cents per 100 pounds to Lincoln and South 
Omaha and 37 cents per 100 pounds to Palisade and 
Hamlet. The Bland & Fisher Lumber Company {filed @ 
complaint against the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Rail- 
road, protesting against rates of 2614 and 42.65 cents, 
respectively. Reparation is awarded. In a former decl- 
sion—Commercial Club of Omaha vs. Abilene & Southern 
—the commission held that a rate of 2614 cents per 100 
pounds from lumber-producing points in Louisiana, Ar- 
kansas and Texas to Omaha was unreasonable to the eX 
tent that it exceeded 25 cents. On that occasion the 
commission also held that Lincoln and South Omaha 
should take the Omaha rate. Blandlake was not involved 
as a point of origin in that case, but the ecarric’s 4 
reduced the rate from Blandlake to Lincoln and South 
Omaha. In Louisiana Central Lumber Company ‘>. Bur- 
lington the commission found that the combination rates 
based on Kansas City, Mo., from certain points 1 Loul 
siana and Arkansas to points in western Nebraska, 
the same general territory as Palisade and Hamle‘, = 
unreasonable to the extent that they exceeded 3/ cen a 

In Hinton Brothers Lumber Company vs. Gulf & “ 
Island Railroad et al., the commission, in an unreporte 
opinion, holds to have been ‘‘ relatively unreasona)le “4 
unjustly discriminatory ’’ rates of 18 cents per 100 sage 
on lumber from Lumberton, Miss., via Gulf & Ship Islan 
Railroad, to Lenoir City, Tenn., and 15 cents gir 
pounds to Chattanooga. The commission holds that 
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yuies should not have exceeded 17 and 14 cents, respect- 
ively. Reparation is awarded and the carriers are di- 
e ted to establish the lower rates for the future, effective 
December 24, 

{nu another unreported opinion in Florida Cypress Com- 
pany vs. Louisville & Nashville et al, the commission 
holds that rates charged on certain shipments of cypress 
lumber in earloads from Pensacola, Fla., to various 
northeastern destinations, were unreasonable to the ex- 
teut that they exceeded the rates contemporaneously ap- 
plicable on yellow pine lumber from and to the same 
points. Reparation is awarded on this basis and an 
order will, be issued on presentation of an agreed state- 
ment-of the amount involved. The commission says: 

All of the shipments moved by way of Cincinnati. All but 
four were ccnsigned to New York, Philadelphia, Boston, or 
interior points taking the same rates. The rates on cypress 
lumber from Pensacola to the eastern ports and interior 
basing points exceeded the rates on yellow pine lumber to 
the same points from 2 to 4 cents per 100 pounds. Effective 
July 1, 1913, the rates on cypress iumber were reduced to 
the yellow pine basis, and the parity still obtains. 

Defendant denies that there was any real competition be- 
tween cypress and yellow pine lumber, stating that the pro- 
duction of cypress is relatively small in comparison with the 
production of yellow pine, and that the competition between 
yellow pine producing points throughout the South has forced 
the rates on yellow pine down to a level which is not justi- 
fied for cypress. The reduction of the rates on cypress from 
Pensacola July 1, 1913, is attributed to water competition, 
since a large manufacturer of cypress lumber at Pensacola 
actually had begun to ship his product by water. 

Upon all of the facts disclosed we find that the rates as- 
sailed were unreasonable to the extent that they exceeded 
the rates concurrently applicable on yellow pine lumber in 
carloads from Pensacola to the same points of destination. 





RAILROADS’ APPLICATION TAKEN UNDER 
ADVISEMENT. 


Houston, TEXx., Nov. 16.—The railroad commission has 
taken under advisement the application of the Texas 
railroads for an increase in freight rates, arguments hav- 
ing been concluded last Saturday. At the regular term 
of the commission for November, held last week, the na- 
tional code of rules governing the weighing and reweigh- 
ing of freight was urged by the railroads and will be 
adopted. The cases of the proposed readjustment of 
rates on rough logs and crossties, carloads, to Lufkin, 
Tex., from St. Louis Southwestern Railroad points, For- 
est and intermediate, and the propostion to apply Pales- 
tine rates on lumber carloads from Wherry to Texas 
points, are continued. 





ASK RESTORATION OF RECONSIGNING 
PRIVILEGE. 


LovISsvVILLE, Ky., Nov. 17.—The Louisville Hardwood 
Club and the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club have for- 
warded letters to D. M. Goodwyn, general freight agent 
of the Louisville & Nashville Railroad Company, asking 
that the road restore the privilege of reconsigning in 
transit, which was effective until a few months ago, and 
stating that no objection would be made to a charge 
of $5 a ear, although the service was formerly provided 
without charge. It is pointed out that the Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis Railroad, a Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad subsidiary, has issued a circular, No. 
4672-A, in which reconsignment on this basis is pro- 
vided for, and that the L. & N. itself has arranged for 
reconsignment in transit on coal and pig iron at a $5 a 
ear charge. Other organizations which are codperating 
with those named in an effort to secure the change are 
the Nashville Lumbermen’s Club, Southern Hardwood 
Traffie Association of Memphis and the New Orleans 
Lumbermen’s Club. 





MISSOURI RAILROADS GRANTED A 5 PERCENT 
RATE INCREASE. 

_ Sr. Louts, Mo., Nov. 16.—The Missouri Public Service 
Commission last Saturday granted the Missouri_railroads 
an inerease of 5 percent in freight rates and permis- 
sion to charge a passenger fare of 2144 cents a mile on 
one-way tickets, 214 cents a mile on round trip tickets 
and a fixed rate of 2 cents a mile on mileage tickets for 
500 to 1,000 miles, effective January 1, 1916, and to 
last twelve months. The freight rate schedule sub- 
miited by the railroads was refused in whole but some 
rates were increased and others were reduced, resulting in 
the total advanee of all rates of approximately 5 percent. 
‘The mill log inereases were denied. On lumber for 100- 
nile hauls the old rate was 6.5 cents per 100 pounds. 
‘he commission allowed 7.1 cents and the railroads 
usked for 8 cents. 





~~ 


CCMMISSION HEARS WESTERN CASES. 
SPOKANE, WASH., Nov. 13.—The consolidated com- 
; uints of the Blackwell Lumber Company and the West- 
‘\ Pine Manufacturers’. Association were given a hear- 
ug this week in the Federal court room by Special Ex- 
“iner Ulysses Butler of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
‘assion. Both complaints were against all of the rail- 
‘ids serving lumber shipping districts of the Inland 
‘pire and all the transcontinental lines doing business 
een these points and destinations in Nebraska, South 
Cakota and Kansas. 
"he lumber companies allege that the Interstate Com- 
ree Commission in 1907 ordered the establishment of 
rate of 47 cents a hundred weight on lumber from 
» Okane and Inland Empire points to the Missouri River, 
‘eS on shipments from all other western points to be 
ded accordingly. Since this order went into effect the 
‘roads operating in the three States named had built 
raneh lines and extended rates to points served by these 
‘eshigher than the maximum of 47 cents. All the older 
‘ablished stations are getting the 47 cent rate, but 
‘ew @estinations generally are taking a higher rate 
‘ough the same discrimination is not shown at all new 


destinations between cross-country comparative points 
carrying the lower rate. 

The railroads claim they should be allowed to charge 
the higher rate over the new branch lines on account of 
traffic conditions and especially the comparatively lighter 
traffic over them. 

The lumber companies were represented by R. J. 
Knott, traffic manager of the Western Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association, and Sig. Hofslund of Coeur d’Alene, 
Ida., assistant secretary and treasurer of the Blackwell 
Lumber Company. They submitted evidence that the 
rates charged range from 4814 to 5314 cents a hundred 
weight, whereas the lawful rate is claimed to be 47 cents. 
Besides asking for the enforcement of the 47 cent rate 
the lumber companies demanded reparation to the amount 
of more than $4,000 on the shipments already made at 
the higher rate. 

Another complaint brought up was that of the Rawson- 
Works Lumber Company, of Kamiah, Ida., against the 
Northern Pacific Railroad and other lines. The com- 
plaint read that the company had been charged 52 
cents per hundred weight from Kamiah to Salt Lake 
City, via Silver Bow, whereas the legal rate is claimed to 
be 33 cents, on the socalled Spokane rate. The company 
claims reparation to the amount of $882. 

The Northern Mercantile Company also sought repara- 
tion of $7,975, claimed to be an overcharge made by the 
Southern Pacific Railroad and all other lines operating 
between Inland Empire points to southern California and 
Arizona. The company is a shipper of fence posts, and 
charges that it has been compelled to pay from 53 
cents to $1.02 per hundred weight on shipments that 
should have been rated at but 28 to 65 cents. 





THE LIGHTNING ROD IS UPHELD. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 16.—The Buresu of Stand- 
ards, Department of Commerce, following an exhaustive 
investigation, has just issued a report in which it up- 
holds the much abused lightning rod, when properly 
installed, as ‘‘a trustworthy means of protecting prop- 
erty against lightning.’’ 

The Bureau of Statistics’ survey was confined largely 
to statistical data relating to life and property hazards 
from lightning. The field covered does not include elec- 
trical power and signal systems, but does include build- 
ings of various kinds, precautions to be observed by per- 
sons in thunderstorms and interesting information in 
regard to lightning. 

The paper is, in. the main, designed for the layman, 
although some parts of it are of necessity rather techni- 
eal. In the course of preparing the paper the literature 
on the subjects of lightning phenomena and protection 
against lightning was thoroughly searched for reliable 
information, reports of fire insurance companies and fire 
marshals were examined and lightning rod manufacturers 
were asked to submit the results of their experience and 
observations as to how a system of lightning rods should 
be installed. 

The report. which is known as Technologic Paper No. 
56, may be procured free from the Bureau of Standards, 
Washington, D. C. 





VALUE OF FOREST WEALTH SHOWN. 


According to a supplement of Commerce Reports the 
aggregate value of forest products of Canada for 1913 
was $183,600,000, divided as follows: 


Products. Value. Products. Value. 

Lumber, lath, etc.$84,000,000 Telephone and tel- 

BarOWOOG ccc cece 50,000,000 egraph poles.... 1,200,000 

Pulpwood ........ 12,000,000 Logs exported.... 1,100,000 

Crossties ......... 8.000,000 Tanning material. 600,000 

Posts and rails... 10,000,000 Miscellaneous 

Square timber.... 2.000,000 PTOGUCS.§ ..0 ccc 13,000,000 

Cooperage ....... 1,700,000 ee! 
POUBE nc sess $183,000,000 


Of.the above amounts the Province of Quebec pro- 
duced about 30 percent. The forests of this Province 
may be divided into five classes according to their ten- 
ure as follows, the figures representing acres: Private 
forests, 6,000,000; leased forests or limits, 44,000,000; 
forests under location tickets, 1,300,000; township forest 
reserves, 200,000; forests not in timber limits, 78,000,000. 

The private forest lands are on old seigniories grants 
of many years ago. These are not subject to Government 
control, and now furnish the pulp wood supplied by ex- 
ports in the United States. The total value of the tim- 
ber on these lands has been placed at about $25,000,000, 
but is probably more. The maple groves which these 
lands contain produce annually about $700,000 worth of 
sugar and syrup in addition to the amounts realized from 
the sale of from 500,000 to 800,000 cords of pulp wood 
annually, which would increase the total annual revenue 
from these forests to about $5,000,000 per year. 

The timber limits comprise all forests leased from 


_ time to time to various persons under socalled licenses. 


For years the Province has obtained a large revenue 
“from the forests under license. From 1869 to 1913 this 
revenue totaled $35,528,922 and it now exceeds $1,500,- 
000 annually. 

According to the best estimates obtainable the forest 
wealth of Quebec is as follows: 50,000,000,000 board 
measure white and red pine, valued at $200,000,000; 
125,000,000,000 feet board measure spruce and balsam 
fir at $250,000,000; 100,000,000,000 board measure of 
hardwood valued at $25,000,000; 20,000,000,000 feet of 
cedar valued at $25,000,000; 100,000,000,000 feet board 
measure of pulp wood valued at $100,000,000, giving a 
grand total of $600,000,000. 





ACCORDING to an estimate of the United States. Forest 
Service the total land area of the State of Washington is 
42,775,000 acres, of which 27 percent or 11,712,000 acres 
is in farms; of this, 15 percent, or 6,373,000 acres is im- 
proved. 









PACIFIC COAST 


PRODUCTIO 


= 30 Cars every 10 Hours 
FACILITIES FOR SERVICE 


which apply well defined supervision to or- 
ders (insuring promptness and satisfaction) 
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Specializing.in Stocks of Selling Organization 
PORTLAND LUMBER CO. MINNEAPOLIS, G. R. Bleecker. 
Portland, Ore. DENVER, Dwight H. Elder. 
PENINSULA LUMBER C0. POCATELLO, (R. C. Angell and ! 
Portland, Ore. E. T. Sturgeon) | 
CLARK & WILSON LUMBER CO. SALT LAKE CITY, E. A. Carlson | 
Linnton, Ore. GRAND ISLAND, McCormick & White, [& 
| COAST RANGE LUMBER (0. peas = oe aaa 
s ‘ Mabel, Ore. (F. P. McCormick) : 
[] BRIDAL VEIL LUMBERING CO. | CHICAGO, Geo. T. Mickle Lumber Co. 
2 Bridal Veil, Ore. (Wilber Hattery, Jr., Mgr.West.Dpt. ) 


Douglas Fir Lumber Company 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
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Manufacturing Merchants, 
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CIFic 
LUMBER 
AGENCY 


ABERDEEN, WASH. | 
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is better prepared to give you service 
_than ever before. 


The products of our mills include 


Fir, Spruce, Red Cedar 
and Western Hemlock. 


Try some of our clear Milk White 
Spruce and be convinced there is none 
other like Grays Harbor Spruce. 


CHICAGO SALES OFFICE: 
1270 Peoples Gas Buliding. 
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=LThe West Coast 


The place to look for Lumber and Shingles 
for Quality and Service in 









. Fir, Spruce, Cedar or 
Hemlock Products 


lest Gost Humber Ge, 


ABERDEEN, 
WASH. 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 
331 Lumber Exchange, . . Minneapolis, Minn. 
973 Continental Commercial Bank Bldg., Chicago, i. 
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Flooring, 
"FIR ctx CEDAR 
Bevel 
Siding and Finish, Bevel ‘Siding, 
Long Timbers, Joists, Finish and 
Dimension, etc. Shingles, 























We have the following stock on hand:— 


1,000,000 feet—Western Pine 1” Selects and better 

1,000,000 feet 6-4 Shop No.3 and betier 
250,000 feet 5-4 Shop No.3 and better 
250,000 feet 8-4 Shop No.3 and better 


Mixed Cars a Specialty. 


Wallace - Ballord Lumber Co. 


609-614 Lumber Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. ” 
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We Can Ship Mixed Orders 


without unnecessary delay as we own and 
operate our own mills, and by carrying 
well assorted stocks can ship in addition to 


White Pine Lumber 


Dimension, Shingles, Worked Mouldings, 
Maple Flooring, K. D. Frames, Box Shooks 





PRICES ON REQUEST 


E. B. Foss & COMPANY 


Manufacturers 


Established 1877 BAY CITY, MICH. Telecode Used 




















Manufacturers of 


White Pine, 
Norway, Hemlock and 
Michigan Hardwoods 


Our grades are just a little better 
than the best. Send us your inquiries 








Any ti: You Need? 


20,000 feet 5/4 No. 1 Common 

20,000 feet 6/4 No. 1 Common 

150,000 feet 5/4 No. 2 Common 

180,000 feet 5/4 No. 3 Common 
BEECH 

200,000 feet 6/4 No. 2 Com. & Bet. 

100,000 feet 5/4 No. 2 Com. & Bet. 

900,000 feet 5/4 No. 3 Common 

150,000 feet 6/4 No. 3 Common 
BIRCH 

16,000 feet 4/4 Ists & 2ds 

100,000 feet 4/4 No. 1 & No. 2 Com, 


ELM 
35,000 feet 6/4 No. 2 Common 








Oe ————— 





ti 1,000,000 feet 4 ia my 3 Common 
We can fill orders for any of the above stock promptly. 
e 
The Kneeland - Bigelow Co. 
BAY CITY, MICHIGAN ze 
eeesccsscss cone somereveste 















For Quick 


SALE 


One Million Feet 


— of — 


No. 3 Hemlock 


200,000 feet of 5-4 


Com & Bet. BASSWOOd 


Johannesburg Mfg. Co. 
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® JOHANNESBURG, MICH 











TO HELP RETAIL LUMBERMEN. 


Company Making Hardware and Fixtures for Silos 
Offers Selling Aid to Dealers. 


Although much has been said and written regarding 
poor, antiquated methods of salesmanship in the lum- 
ber industry, there is at least one company that ap- 
preciates the value of codperation and has a keen 
realization of the importance of retail lumbermen in 
selling wood products to consumers. This concern, the 
E. C. Tecktonius Manufacturing Company, of Racine, 
Wis., a pioneer, but most progressive manufacturer of 
hoop, band and plate fasteners for tanks, silos, kilns, 
stacks, conduits, flumes and trunk sewers, with twenty- 
five years’ experience in these lines, has chosen a 
practical method of expressing this respect for retail 
lumbermen. Briefly stated, the proposition that the 
company makes to retail lumbermen is that the com- 
pany engages to send out advertising matter to farm- 
ers whose names are furnished to it by the retailers, 
supplying advertising matter absolutely free, while the 
only investment required of the lumbermen is $9, of 
which $5 pays for a full sized silo door, $2.50 pays for 
miniature sales door and $1.50 pays for an aluminum 
‘“‘Tecktonius Self-Adjusting’’ straight pull fastener. 
But this $9 is only a temporary investment because 
with each outfit that is ordered by the retailer the 
company credits his account with $1 so that when 
nine outfits are ordered, price of the outfit has been 
refunded. 

To the farmers, whose names are furnished by the 
retail lumbermen, it sends out an interesting and in- 
structive folder entitled ‘‘A Pointer to Greater Pros- 
perity for You.’’ This ‘‘pointer’’ bears the name of 
the retail lumberman and uncovers the mystery with 
which silo manufacturers have sought to shroud their 
industry. It shows that silos are merely lumber and 
hardware assembled and in a most convincing man- 
ner tells of the advantages of purchasing silos at 
home from local dealers. Without cost the company 
also furnishes a book called ‘‘Silo Facts’’ which it 
will also send to’ farmers when the local dealers so 
request. The booklet contains silo facts which will 
give the retailer the ‘‘whip hand’’ in any silo argu- 
ment and also supplies him with all information de- 
sired by farmers. The retail lumberman and his silo 
customers are also furnished free with a large folder 
covering all the details of erecting silos, including 
illustrations of various silo hardware equipments to- 
gether with fifteen simple diagrams showing every 
detail of erection. It even includes diagrams showing 
the manner of putting up the scaffolding. These dia- 
grams are accompanied by brief, explicit specifications. 
Included in these erection diagrams and specifications 
is a table of silo material by which the lumber dealer 
can determine instantly the exact number of staves, 
the number of lineal feet anf also every item of hard- 
ware and other fixtures required for any given size of 
silo. 

The company also supplies the retail dealer with a 
tabulation that enables him to determine instantly the 
silo, the approximate number of acres of silage crop, 
the tons capacity ete., required for feeding any given 
number of stock. These facts enable the retailer to 















































FULL-SIZED SILO DOOR FURNISHED TO RE- 
TAILERS BY THE TECKTONIUS COMPANY. 





FOR MANUFACTURER AND DEALER* 


talk business with the farmer upon an exact and « on- 
cise basis, eliminating all guesswork. With ‘ ese 
facts before him the retailer can in a minute te'i g 
farmer the size of a silo he needs and its exact «ost 
laid down, then all the dealey need do when he =s»\ls 
a Tecktonius silo is to order the equipment for the 
size specified. The silo equipment is shipped with 
the various parts separately boxed, crated and wrap)ed, 
each being marked with the size of the silo for which 
it is intended. When received the lumber dealer has 
only to select from his stave stock the number of 
staves of required length (which is given on a chart) 
and deliver to his customer together with the plainly 
marked hardware equipment. 

The Tecktonius company contends that the retail 
lumber dealer of every community is the logical legiti- 





“TECKTONIUS SELF-ADJUSTING” 
FASTENER. 


STRAIGHT PULL 


mate channel—the only one in fact—for the sale of 
the lumber stock and hardware equipment entering into 
any silo; that he can secure from the mill the finished 
stave stock for any size silo identical in every par- 
ticular to that furnished by the so-called silo manu- 
facturer; that he can secure Tecktonius silo hardware 
fixtures direct from the manufacturer in any quantity 
at wholesale rates together with detailed plans and 
specifications of construction similar to those fur- 
nished by the so-called manufacturer. The company 
claims that a silo may be described in the following 
forty-one words: 


It is a lot of finished lumber and hardware fixtures 
made by different manufacturers in different sections of the 
country—all assembled in a_ silo factory-warehouse and 
shipped “knocked down’ to a farmer in another section of 
the country to erect. 

Tecktonius further claims that it is the farmer who 
builds the silo and not the silo manufacturer, adding 
that the retail lumbermen can buy the same silo mate- 
rial, staves and hardware fixtures that the manufac- 
turer buys and at the same price he pays. The Teck- 
tonius company points out that every lumber dealer 
can order silo staves of exactly the same wood (red- 
wood, fir or yellow pine) and exactly the same pattern 
(standard width and thickness and curvature) that 
the silo manufacturer supplies. This stave stock plus 
certain hardware fixtures that the lumber dealer may 
buy as easily and cheaply as the silo manufacturer are 
all that goes into a silo. 

In short, the Tecktonius contention is that silos are 
lumber plus hardware. The company furnishes the 
hardware, while the lumberman obtains the lumber 
from his mill the same as he would any other finished 
lumber product, such as flooring, ceiling or siding. The 
real manufacturing is now, and always has been, done by 
the farmer on the ground. 





EMPLOYMENT BUREAU FOR LUMBERMEN. 


For the convenience of the lumber trade E. C. 
Atkins & Co., of Indianapolis, Ind., manufacturer 
of the ‘‘Silver Steel Saws,’’ has 
established a free employment bu- 
reau, and says that it has lists of 
men in all lines of mill work such 
as superintendents, millwrights, fil- 
ers, sawyers, helpers, ete. The com- 
pany also says it has secured com- 
plete information concerning the 
applicants and is able immediately 
to supply capable help of any kind. 
In writing or wiring it is necessary 
only to give the qualifications re- 
quired and the salary paid. Let- 
ters and telegrams should be ad- 
dressed to E. C. Atkins & Co., De- 
partment D, Indianapolis, Ind. 





* The articles published in this de- 
partment in behalf of products adver- 
tised in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
are designated ‘advertisements’ in 
conformity with the Postal Act of 
August 24, 1912. 


PPP PIPE 
AMERICAN SAWMILL IN THE 
BAHAMAS. 


The Bahamas Timber Company 
(Ltd.) is an American firm at Nas- 
sau, New Providence, Bahamas, 
which has a lumber mill and an ice 
plant at Wilson City, Abaco. Dur- 
ing the calendar year of 1914 it 
milled nearly 7,000,000 feet of yel- 
low pine, a smaller amount than 
usual. Most of this was expo:ted 
to Cuba. Crown timberland: 17 
the Bahamas estimated at 2,454, 
661 board feet remain ungran‘ed. 
Concessions for grants to cut this 
timber should be made to the (olo- 
nial Secretary, Nassau. Except for 
building purposes the Bahamas 
Government is not disposed to sell 
small tracts. 
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EXPORT AND FOREIGN 








ENGLAND NEEDS MINING TIMBERS. 


Scarcity Results in Governmental Concessions— 
Water Freights High, Ship Owners Prosperous. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, ENGLAND, Oct. 7.—Since the last 
letter appeared in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a change 
has come over the scene so far as the timber trade is con- 
cerned, It has been mentioned more than once in this 
column that the collieries were mostly well stocked with 
pit props. Even the largest stocks, however, are cal- 
culated to give out with steady use and a dwindling sup- 
ply, and the pinch having at last begun to make itself 
felt the ery has gone out for more pit props. 

The embargo of contraband having been placed upon 
this indispensable article, trade with the Scandinavian 
ports is extremely difficult. Those who take the risk 
naturally want a big return; freights are, therefore, 
abnormal, and insurance reaches as high as 10 percent. 
During the last few weeks some collieries have manifested 
more concern than hitherto, and are seeking new sources 
of supply. One of the directions in which they have 
turned is Newfoundland, several steamers having been 
chartered to load for the northeast coast ports on the 
local Scandinavian and Finland form of charter. 

To meet the difficulties of the situation the British 
Government—which is seldom eager to go out of its way 
to assist trade—has come to the rescue in some degree. 
Provision has been made to relax the license regulations 
for Sweden as far as possible in the case of steamers 
coming here with pit props; also vessels leaving here for 
the Baltic to bring pit prop cargoes are being granted 
full supplies of bunker coals without the slightest demur 
—a concession that will be appreciated when it is con- 
sidered how difficult it has hitherto been to obtain coal 
for Swedish voyages. 

In addition to all this the board of trade has agreed 
to relax the regulations of the merchant shipping act by 
considerably extending thé period for carrying timber 
deck cargoes across the North Sea. In ordinary times the 
authorities are exceedingly strict and the owner of any 
vessel transgressing in this respect is made to pay for 
his temerity. Colliery owners will, therefore, welcome the 
concession that permits such cargoes to be carried up to 
November 15, which will, no doubt, furnish north coun- 
try mines with a considerable addition to their supply of 
timber. 

The Home Product. 


It was mentioned in an earlier letter that some private 
stocks in Scotland had been tapped for pit props, but it 
is only recently that recourse has been had to any extent 

’ to this source of supply. Now some of the collieries have 
bought considerable tracts of home timber in the north 
of Scotland, the product of which finds its way regularly 
to the Tyne. At certain periods each week one of the 
chief berths on Newcastle quay may be seen piled up with 
the much desired pit props, which are home grown. 

So far as sawn timber is concerned, the situation is 
not nearly so acute. There is no great shortage of deals 
and battens. A good quantity comes from the Baltic. 
There is no doubt but what the German authorities have 
made some arrangements with the Swedish Government 
to allow it to come through, and are probably receiving 
a quid pro quo. The great difficulty, however, lies in 
the freight, which is enormous, and this, added to the 
f. 0. b. prices, which are now considerably higher, makes 
the purchase of timber a very costly experiment. 


Turmoil in the Coal Trade. 


The north of England coal trade is destined to pass 
through varying vicissitudes of fortune. It had scarcely 
recovered from the shock of the original licensing regula- 
tion referred to in a previous letter when a further bur- 
den was added by a new Government order prohibiting 
the export of all coals other than to British Protectorates 
except by license, thus rendering it even necessary to 
obtsin a license for the shipment of coal to the allied 
countries, 

This supervision by the Government of practically the 


wh ‘ec Of the coal export trade was no doubt the outcome 
of the coal prices limitation bill. This measure was 
passed through Parliament in the interest of the local 
con 


sumer, for whom it was intended as a preventive of 
abnormal prices during the coming winter. It limits the 
pr’ of coal for home consumption at the pit head, and 
in oder to make it effective the Government has secured 
the . odperation of the merchants of the coal exchange in 
res. cting prices to the householder. It was evidently 
fel| lowever, that to ensure its maximum amount of 
bens it the control of the coal export should be complete. 


A Leap in Freights. 


> shipowner, however, as will be seen, had little rea- 
» complain, his trouble being merely one of incon- 
ver, see. The coal business was at once restricted within 
very narrow limits; merchants held back orders; the 
Col..-ries were thrown on to short time, and the price 


Sor 


of sicam eoals went steadily down. The great scarcity 
lly nnage aggravated the situation for ‘the colliery 


i *, and freights, following the inexorable economie 
avy, rose rapidly. 


« the time of writing the trade is just recovering 


= ‘hing more like its wonted course. Tonnage is 
shiz 'y more plentiful, and the collieries are being kept 
Bins. Prices have risen very little, however, being well 
below their original mark. 


A Harvest for Shipping Shareholders. 


The increasing freights-—which have not, however, 
reached the abnormal figures of the beginning of the year 
—are a hopeful sign for the continued prosperity of 
shipping, which at present has reached high water mark. 
Several of the local firms have paid 15 percent and 20 
percent dividend, while allowing generously for depre- 
ciation and putting by large reserves, and the price of 
shares has gone up by leaps and bounds. There is, never- 
theless, little disposition on the part of holders to sell as 
they are looking torward—notwithstanding the Govern- 
ment’s descent upon surplus gains, taking 50 percent of 
the excess over pre-war profits—to still more remunera- 
tive returns in the future. 

The budget proposals referred to above, to tax excess 
profits, were not unexpected in view of the general pros- 
perity and are being cheerfully acquiesced in by all in- 
dustries, including the shipping, coal and timber trades. 
It is significant of the prosperous state of trade to note 
that neither this impost nor the increased income tax 
which accompanies it has had any effect upon the stock 
and share market. 





VESSEL FREIGHT MARKET FIRM. 


TacoMA, WASH., Nov. 13.—Coastwise fir shipments to 
the California market have shown increased volume the 
last few weeks and the market there seems to have a lit- 
tle better tone to it. Mills have been getting about 
50 cents better and the volume of shipments has been 
fairly steady. Coastwise vessel freights also show an 
inclination to step upward. The chartering of practically 
the entire available fleet of sailing coasters for Australian 
and offshore trade the last year has left the coastwise 
market to parcel shipments via regular liners and to 
the steam schooners. For months the coastwise rate has 
held at $3.50 to San Francisco and $4 to southern Cali- 
fornia, demand for lumber not being strong enough to 
warrant an advance in the face of the size of the fleet 
of small steam schooners available. During the last 
week or so, however, $3.65 has been paid the steam 
schooner Thomas L. Wand for San Francisco and it is 
reported $4.25 is being asked to San Pedro and even as 
high as $4.50 was asked this week by two vessels. In the 
Australian market any business done is for far-away 
future loading and at a price ranging from 95 to 115s, 
dependent on the port. Taken all along the line no weak 
spots are noticeable to millmen in the vessel freight mar- 
ket. The price of cargo lumber holds firm and condi- 
tions may bring it up a few points before cargoes are 
bought for all the vessels known to be under charter for 
future loading, even though they are all small carriers. 
United Kingdom business is entirely by parcel ship- 
ments via the big liners, what business there is. 

Announcement was made this week of the fixture of 
the schooner Watson A. West and barkentine Jane L. 
Stanford to load fir for Australia for the American 
Trading Company. The Stanford only recently arrived 
at Port Pirie and will return here for another cargo. 
The terms were not announced. 

The Dempsey Lumber Company and Defiance Lumber 
Company have the schooner Forester in port taking on 
900,000 feet for Australia for the American Trading 
Company. 

“The steam schooner Davenport, which was in port last 
week for a part cargo of lumber at the Dempsey Lum- 
ber Company’s mill, finishing at Everett, lost 300,000 
feet of its deckload in a heavy storm off Cape Flattery 
and put back to Everett Monday, where it was repaired 
and took on a new deckload. 





MANY SHIPMENTS MOVE TO AUSTRALIA. 


VANCOUVER, B. C., Nov. 13.—Principal of the lumber 
exports for October were: 


By Cameron Lumber Company, Victoria, 1,000,000 feet on 
British steamer Otto Trenchmann, to United Kingdom. 

By Victoria Lumber & Manufacturing Company, Che- 
mainus, 1,153,000 feet on British steamer Llangorse to 
United Kingdom ; 758,000 feet by bark Lobo to Australia. 

By B. C. Mills Timber & ‘Trading Competes, Vancouver, 
1,112,212 feet by Russian bark Endymion, to South Africa; 
750,189 feet by British steamer Cycle, to Sydney; 673,810 
feet by American schooner Expansion to Sydney ; by steamer 
Crown of Grenada, 50,000 feet to England; by Canadian 
Pacific Railroad steamer Monteagle, 175,000 feet to Japan; 
by_Royal Mail steamer Wairuna, 17,000 feet to New Zealand. 

By Canadian Western Lumber Company, New Westmin- 
ster, 4,000,000 feet by steamer Holtye, to United Kingdom ; 
— feet by steamer Otto Trenchmann to United King- 

om. 





DEMAND SKY-HIGH, BUT TONNAGE SCARCE. 


Houston, TEx., Nov. 16.—‘‘The shortage of tonnage 
for European orders is the only thing which is. keeping 
the lumber market in the Southwest from hitting the 
sky’’ was the statement of H. T. Kendall, general sales 
manager for the Kirby Lumber Company. ‘‘It is not 
a question of how much we can sell, but of how much 
we can move.’’ Large quantities of lumber are awaiting 
shipment, having been held up as the result of the em- 
bargo which was placed on vessels leaving the port of 
Galveston. The congestion of Pacific coast cargoes at 
Galveston continues to be serious,despite strenuous 
efforts to relieve it. However, it is expected that this 
week will see the loading of a number of steamers with 
big lumber cargoes. One of the biggest shipments was a 
cargo of 600,000 feet of lumber which left for New York 
on the steamship Tallac last Saturday. 

Several inquiries from foreign countries have been re- 
ceived including an order from the Allies for 1,000,000 
feet of 5x10—9 ties, which has not yet been placed. 
The South Texas Lumber Company has received an in- 
quiry for material from Glasgow, Scotland. Three Ital- 
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Huddleston-Marsh Mahogany Co. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


Mahogany 


Lumber and Veneers 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
2254-66 Lumber St. 








NEW YORK 
Aeolian Hall, 33 West 42d St. 


Mills and Yards, Long Island City, New York. 





Members, National Hardwood Lumber A iati National 
Lumber Exporters Association. 


Cable Address, Hudmarco, New York. 
A. B. C. 5th Ed. and Western Union Codes. 
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REPRESENTATIVE MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS 
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West Virginia Timber Co. 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
Manufacturers of 


Good Band Sawn Hardwood 


Lumber and Dimension. 


Mills in West Virginia, Arkansas and Louisiana. 
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WHITE e 
oak Limbers 
For all kinds of Construction purposes. 
Also POPLAR and other Hardwoods. 
LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 
The Parkersburg Mill Co. 
| PARKERSBURG, W. VA. o 














William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 
1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 
—Manufacturers and Wholesalers— 


SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 


AND HEMLOCK 
LONG and SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 
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Babcock Lumber Co. 


General Office 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Manufacturers of 


WHITE PINE, HEMLOCK 
de) YELLOW PINE SSNGtiar |® 


SourHeen HARDWOODS 
CYPRESS 


— BRANCH OFFICES :— 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
New York, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Providence, R. I. Hattiesburg, Miss. 
Johnstown, Penna. 


le & * 
For Bic STUFF 


to carry weight 
and meet exact- 
ing specifications 
such as 


Car Material 
Construction 
Timbers 
a". Cross Ties 


Send your orders to 


Chicago, Ill. 
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The Germain Company 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 








[AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. co. | 


—— MANUFACTURERS —— 


SILVER WHITE PINE NORTHERN SOFT 
A real Cork Pine Substitute for CORK WHITE PINE 





Planing Mill and Pattern Work ae PINE and 
an 
IDAHO WHITE PINE HARDWOODS 


L General Offices, PITTSBURGH, PA. 











Madd CarclinePine| 


White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 
Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service. 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. I 





























- 
‘ FOREST LUMBER CO. ) 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White and Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


BAW SEES. PITTSBURGH, PA. ) 


\ omnes, o. 




















UNIVERSAL LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


White Pine, Yellow Pine, Hardwoods in all Grades 


MILL CONNECTIONS 
A. ARmHEIM, Pres 


We. LICHTENSTUL, SEC'Y & TREAS 





ian steamers are loading boards for Italy, and three 
others are loading for the West Indies. 

The export and coastwise shipments from the ports of 
Galveston and sub-ports of Houston, Texas City and 
Port Bolivar for the week ended Saturday were as fol- 
lows: 

For New York: 
value not specified. 

For New York: 
value not specified. 

For Caibarien, Cuba: Per bark Stranger—68,600 pieces 
of yellow pine, rough and dressed lumber, $6,404. 


WARRING NATIONS IMPORT LIGHTLY. 


Some Business Still Being Placed—October Exports 
Relatively Fair. 


Per Ss. Yaguez—4,000 pieces of lumber, 


Per Ss. Tallac—600,000 feet of lumber, 





New ORLEANS, La., Nov. 16.—The following summary 
of forest products exportation from the port of New 
Orleans, for October, was compiled from the customhouse 
record: 

















Logs and timbers: Value 
IO ae TO ere pie $ 475 
Wainut logs....... t 225 
Al OUREr TORE... 6000028000 5,454 
Sawn pine timber i 44,436 
BOGE. 5cssesweanncsncue 2,366,000 $ 50,590 
Boards, deals and plank: 
Cypress 184,000 $ 5,903 
Gum 537,000 15,772 
6b cb 00's chun ee ssnbee’ 1,190,000 96,048 
DD £6406 sounder es eenns eke 6,229,000 141,120 
Poplar 46,000 2,164 
All other 470,000 19,820 
MOREE oc ccd ccensccsisvas 8,656,000 $280,827 
Railroad ties, $ 11,725 
Shooks, 49,268 
Staves, 153,635 
BIGAGINE, VAlUC.....4.02<0s00ss0 6u6 
Manufactures, value.......... 59,247 
Bal BURST, VAMC. 2. ccccewcese 12,289 
DOES Danese cbs seen eauene $286,770 
Grand total.............. $616,187 


The total export movement for September was valued 
at $658,36/, so that the October movement registers a de- 
cline ot a little over $40,UU0. . Considering the handicaps, 
however, the showing is rather better than was expected. 
Pine timber and lumber both show a gain, the October 
export of pine lumber nearly doubling that for Septem- 
ber. The snipment of hardwoods slumped heavily. Dis- 
tribution shows some notewortny changes. United King- 
dom took, timber and lumber together, 2,767,000 feet. 
‘lhe otner Americas got 2%,624,0UU teet, distributed thus: 
Colombia, 256,UUU; VUuba, 80/,000; Argentine, 65,000; 
Jamaica, 16,vu0; Mexico, 224,000; bkanama, 711,VU00; 
Nicaragua, 03,000; Honduras, 35/,000; Guatemala, 18,- 
QV0U; Costa Rica, 83,uu0; British Honduras, 21,0UU feet. 
ltaly’s takings totalled 2,305,000 feet—a big gain. Den- 
mark took 1,3U8,UU0 feet and Holland 582,vuU. Where 
the United Kingdom for several consecutive months ac- 
counted tor over half the New Orleans exports, it took 
during October considerably less than a third, while the 
deliveries to allied and neutral continental destinations 
increased notably, France, which took only 68,000 feet, 
being the only exception. 

For the week just closed the total export movement 
amounted to 1,938,000 feet, a slump as compared with 
the week preceding. Other clearances included 309,239 
staves, 46,679 bundles shooks, 3,898 crossties and 18,550 
headings. There moved coastwise to New York 9,800 
bunules box material, the manitests of the New York 
boats showing no lumber, though perhaps 2,000,000 feet 
are here awaiting dispatch to New York. The virtual 
embargo on this coastwise movement has caused no end 
of annoyance and a good deal of expense. 

Five of the liners cleared for Europe took out no 
lumber. The biggest single lumber shipment of the week 
consisted of 82%3,U00 feet to Tampico, Mex. Three sail- 
ing vessels cleared for Oporto with staves and sawn pine 
timber, and a general cargoboat took out 276,000 feet of 
pine and hardwoods to Gothenberg, Sweden, and Chris- 
tiania, Norway. The only shipment credited to the 
United Kingdom was a small parcel shipment of staves 
for Liverpool. Genoa got 200,000 feet of gum. 

Reports regarding European demand: conflict. Mak- 
ing due allowance for repetition and duplication of 
rumors and reports it appears that some Government 
business is still being placed. Aside from that the 
European call for lumber is quiet indeed, though there 
is a fair movement of staves. High ocean rates are prin- 
cipally responsible and there is no immediate prospect 
of their decline. The stock ordered for Government needs 
probably will continue to move as wanted, since its trans- 
portation overseas in most cases is up to une buyer. 





STEADY INCREASE SHOWN BY EXPORTS. 


MosILE, Aua., Nov. 16.—Although still below normal 
the export business handled through the ports of the 
Mobile district during October was $250,000 greater than 
during September. The report of the collector of cus- 
toms shows that the total value of the exports reached 
$1,576,353, an increase of $231,032 over September. 
While the exports are steadily increasing the imports 
are still behind. Two conditions have brought this about. 
One is the scarcity of tonnage and the other is the clos- 
ing of the Panafha canal, which prevented shipments 
coming from Chile and Australia. 

‘‘The foreign lumber trade is growing all the time. 
The Cuban and South American business is back to 
normal and the same can practically be said about the 
movement to other countries,’’ said Ed Gaines, man- 
ager of the McGowin Lumber & Export Company, which 
does a large export business out of this port, Gulfport, 
Pascagoula and Pensacola. October was a very busy 


month for this concern, according to the manager. Two 
hundred and four shipments were made to the interior, 








coastwise and foreign. Approximately 11,000,000 feet 
were shipped in the aggregate, 7,000,000 of which went 
foreign and 2,000,000 coastwise, the balance goin: to 
interior points. 

Three schooners are in port loading for the Bah» nas 
Lumber Company. The Marion N. Cobb, the C. W. \ills 
and the Perceler will all load for Cuba. The schooner 
Warren Adams, purchased recently by the L. N. Danizier 
Lumber Company, arrived here a few days ago and will 
be loaded here by the McIntyre Lumber & Export Com- 
pany. 


SEPTEMBER LUMBER EXPORTS FROM THE 
UNITED STATES. 

During September of this year wood, lumber and 
other wooden manufactures valued at $5,300,000 were 
exported from the United States while in September, 
1914, the value of these articles exported was only $4,000,- 
000. During the nine months ended September 30, 1915, 
wood, lumber and other wooden manufactures valued at 
$40,300,000 were exported from the United States, while 
during the same period of 1914 these exports were val- 
ued at $65,300,000. 

In September, 1915, wood and its manufactures val- 
ued at $6,000,000 were imported into the United States, 
while in September, 1914, the similar imports were val- 
ued at $5,600,000. During the nine months ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1915, wood and its manufactures valued at 
$43,300,000 were imported into the United States, while 
during a similar period of 1914 the same imports were 
valued at $46,700,000. 


OCTOBER TRAFFIC SHOWS DECREASE. 


Washington State Shipments Lessened—Panama Canal 
Closing a Factor. 








SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 13.—The total export and do- 
mestice offshore waterborne shipments from the State of 
Washington for October, including rail shipments to 
British Columbia, amounted to 20,053,074 feet as com- 
pared to 36,311,208 feet for September. During Octo- 
ber foreign waterborne shipments amounted to 13,235,071 
feet and rail shipments to British Columbia amounted to 
523,000 feet. The domestic offshore shipments for Octo- 
ber amounted to 6,295,003 feet as compared to 17,422,069 
feet for the month previous. This is accounted for partly 
by the Panama Canal being closed to navigation and 
for that reason no shipments were made to the Atlantic 
coast in October. There is also a noticeable falling off 
in the shipments to the Hawaiian Islands during the 
month. 

The approximate value of the October shipments was 
$210,885 compared with $424,068 for the previous month. 
The total value of the month’s shipments, including shin- 
gles, lath, pickets, poles and piling, box shooks ete., 
was $322,684. 


Foreign. 
‘o— West Coast 
From— Orient. Australia. So. America. Europe. 
Puget Bound ....... <2. 1,110,935 6,461,720 1,404,176 ° 251,909 
WVALIRDA PESATDOP ccc: <0.0'900 FAD OEe Seeds sa —Geseee 
So ee eee ee ee eee eee ete Samui 
By rail to B. C., 523,000 feet. 
Domestic. 


¥ To— : 
From— Alaska. Hawaiian Isl’ds. 
RR MMI 6 55.5 ois odes ge ease a omar opt i), ills eT TRE 
Grays Harbor 






si scie Sains views Sis sieves cae aleae 1,549,101 

’ Numbe Value. 
MERON S25 chia kao au sea Saou ene 3,403,000 $ 5,367.00 
EM Gee eh eo scams ce sive ess semiien 2,254.00 
Se a ee Per 486.00 
Poles and piling 4,749.00 
OOK BROGES 2.0 cccssves 94,155.00 
Railroad ties : 2,343.00 
Mining props a 7 2,445.00 





Over 17,000,000 shingles were shipped during Septem- 
ber as compared to 3,403,000 for October; of this num- 
ber 1,002,000 were shipped to Alaska, 2,153,000 to the 
Hawaiian Islands and 248,000 to British Columbia. An 
increase of 100,000 is noted in the shipments of box 
shooks for October. Of the 885,000 box shooks 680,000 
were shipped to Singapore, 174,000 to the Hawaiian Is- 
Jands and 27,000 to Alaska. Over 800,000 lath were 
shipped to Australia, 195,000 to the Hawaiian Islands 
and 12,000 to Alaska. 





BOSTON IS SECOND EXPORTING CITY. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 16.—Another striking gain for 
1915 is noted in the value of lumber exports from the 
Boston customs district during October. The customs 
house report shows that the value of the exports of lum- 
ber and its manufactures from this port during October 
was $176,003, more than double the export business done 
in October, 1914, when the total was only $79,166. 

This substantial gain of $96,837 for last month was 
the result of increased demand for American lumber from 
the same countries to which lumber was exported during 
October, a year ago, with the exception that last month’s 
exports went to eight foreign countries or possessions, a3 
against exports to nine countries or possessions in Oc- 
tober, 1914. Lumber shipped from Boston last mouth 
was sold to buyers in England, Scotland, Canada, Mique- 
lon, Newfoundland, Cuba, British West Africa and Por- 
tuguese Africa. These same countries, with the addi- 
tion of Jamaica, were the buyers of the lumber exported 
from Boston in October of last year. 

Boston is now the second port in the country in point 
of volume of exports. It is exceeded only by New York. 
The total value of exports from this port last month was 
in excess of $15,000,000, far above the average amount 
and due in large part to the heavy shipment of various 
kinds of supplies to the United Kingdom and its mili- 
tary allies. 

All the regular transatlantic liners sailing from 308 
ton these days are taking out quantities of lumber i? 
the cargo, and the freight rates paid are so high that the 
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foreign buyers must pay high prices if the American 
shippers are to ‘‘break more than even.’’ The British 
steamer Evandale, one of the last to go out, cleared Sun- 
day with four carloads of lumber in her hold and a ¢a- 
pacity general cargo, bound for Manchester, Eng. 

Of indirect interest to the American lumber trade is 
the recent news from Russia, made public here by the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce, that an increasing demand 
for American woodworking machinery exists there. For- 
merly Germany supplied the greater part of this machin- 
ery, but now the interests developing the resources of the 
great forests of Russia and;Siberia are turning to the 
United States. 

The ship Timandra is expected here soon to load 1,500,- 
(00 feet of white pine for Buenos Aires. There have 
been some good inquiries received here recently from 
lumber buyers in South America, especially in Argentina. 





REPORT SHOWS IMPROVEMENT IN FOREIGN 
TRADE. 


PENSACOLA, FLA., Nov. 16.—A considerable revival in 
business is reflected by the monthly report of foreign 
commerce handled through the Florida ports during 
October. There has also been a marked increase in the 
volume of domestic business and coastwise shipping 
equals, if not excels in volume, that of foreign trade. 
All mills of the Pensacola district, two-thirds of which 
were closed this time last year, are now cutting to their 


full capacity and while prices are still low there has been 
some improvement lately. The Cuban and South Amer- 
ican business is vastly improved, due to the general be- 
lief that tonnage will go no lower and that the buyers 
therefore stand no chances of loss through this source. 

Total shipments from Florida for October were valued 
at $2,262,884, an increase of over $1,000,000 as compared 
with the same month of last year. Shipments of lumber 
and wood products show that turpentine and rosin, the 
market for which is advancing by leaps and bounds, 
formed a good portion. There were 12,019,000 super- 
ficial feet of lumber, 5,107,000 feet of sawn timber, 425,- 
000 gallons of turpentine and 5,000 barrels of rosin 
shipped to foreign countries during the month. Besides 
there were sundry forest products sent on several steam- 
ers to Kngland. 

Ports which made these shipments and the values 
therefrom were: 





TEOY. Web te sscsc ccs $1,115,432 Jacksonville ....... 9,000 
Pensacola .... -- 773,013 pO aera 3,422 
Fernandina .. - 211,001 St. Andrews....... 553 
TAMPA. 2.000% os 126,883 ———__——_- 
Boca Grande....... 23,580 $2,262,884 


Foreign countries to which the shipments were made 
and their respective valuations follow: 


NSN Derac' es 514-0 016.86 $1,161,797 Sa ae are $29,466 
Pee 790,286 COMBED ccseccvaces 9,000 
BWEGGM cecccccccce 59,123 Canary Islands..... 4,077 
peace mr 68,500 Santo Domingo.... 553 
APRONUING: 6.006 s 0s 38,025 PARURE Cswcncs see 6,642 
Netherlands ....... 61,908 WAG MIGO | & siccv-e'co o:0.0e 6,205 
BCOUMNG «006602000 23,580 British West Indies 3,722 








SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








Continued activity is neticeable in the sash, door 
and millwork demand of the country at large and there 
is no diminution but rather an inerease to the de- 
maud. Reports from practically all of the consuming 
centers agree that consumption is better than for 
many months and just so long as the fair weather con- 
tinues there will be a really splendid demand for all 
kinds of millwork. This is particuiarly noticeable in 
the larger cities and towns of the country at large. 
Builders have not relaxed their efforts and contractors 
are rushing to build new structures and finish those in 
the process of making. This, of course, has made for 
a larger demand for odd work in the stock sizes. In 
the latter there has been a larger request from the 
country districts than for some time. This demand 
is expected to continue well into the winter. Prices, 
while still low, are better than they were earlier in 
the season. 

In Chicago and vicinity the trade continues of large 
proportions. Building permits are exceedingly heavy 
for this time of the year and there has been a heavy 
accumulation of odd work orders as a natural result 
of the large number of buildings being completed and 
approaching that condition. Country trade is also a 
little better. Some jobbers state that stock goods 
are not moving in as large a volume as they would 
like to see, but as a general rule this branch of the 
industry is of satisfactory proportions. 


Minneapolis and St. Paul manufacturers report a 
continued brisk city trade that is keeping their or- 
der books well filled, but country business is quiet and 
not likely to develop any feature until after the yards 
have taken their inventories. Stocks on hand are 
light, but there is little call for material in the coun- 
try. Storm sash and doors have been selling well but 
that trade is about over. 


At Baltimore, Md., the movement is steadily expand- 
ing and the range of prices gaining in firmness, even 
where a positive advance can not be said to take place. 
Manufacturers would have to mark up their prices on 
account of the rise in the cost of rough lumber, even if 
there were no gains in the business itself, but the re- 
quirements in finished products appear to be growing, 
construction work being stimulated by the plentiful 
supply of money and the general improvement in the 
business situation, and there is good reason for as- 
suming that merely a beginning has been made, 


Buffalo (N. Y.) sash and door dealers have a good 
volume of business on hand and no sign of slowing up 
is reported. Sash and doors for the city trade are in 
about the same demand as a month ago and there is 
an improvement in the call for stock from the country, 
as farmers have not completed their most pressing 
work for the year. The colder weather of the last 
week has stimulated the demand for storm sash and 
doors considerably. 


For the last two weeks the demand on millwork con- 
cerns in Cincinnati territory has been urgent, particu- 
‘arly for materials necessary to complete the enclos- 
ure of frames, so that interior work could be carried 
on later. The mills in Cincinnati soon will settle 
down to their winter work on contracts for next sea- 
son or to replenish their stock sizes. From what ar- 
chitects are saying about prospective work for next 
season and from the amount of. projected plans, the 
mills will have the busiest winter they have experi- 
enced in a long time. 


_ St. Louis sash and door factories continue to be 
‘airly busy and have prospects because of the work 
they have on hand of so continuing at least until after 
the beginning of the new year. Country trade is not 
coming in quite so well as it should and it does not 
look as if there would be much from this source in the 
near future. 


Kansas City sash and door manufacturers were pleas- 
antly surprised last week to find business even better 
than it had been the preceding week. Demand from 





both country and city was enough better to make the 
sash and door men very optimistic in view of the fact 
that it came when a sag was expected. Prices have 
not shown any change but the factories have to pay 
more now for their supplies and it is probable that an 
advance will go into effect very soon. Sash and door 
men now feel that they are going to share in the 
prosperity of the other lines of the lumber trade. 


The fir door market in the Tacoma (Wash.) district 
is the same as it has been the last few weeks. Most 
of the output is being taken care of and new orders 
are being obtained. Locally and semilocally there is 
only the usual rainy season demand. Prices seem 
steady. Finish and columns are unchanged. 


Business is somewhat improved at San Francisco 
plants. Door manufacturing in the bay region is about 
as usual at this season. The door factories in the 
white pine districts in the mountains are operating 
at a curtailed rate of production on open sash. Regu- 
lar shipments are being made to the eastern mar- 
kets and there has been some disposition to advance 
door prices. 


The demand for window glass continues in good 
volume. During October there was a brisk demand, 
which is now much heavier, owing to stocks of glass 
being very low. From all indications all the glass that 
will be made in the hand and machine plants during 
the balance of the year will be sold. Rush orders are 
piling up and glass is being rushed to destination as 
fast as it can be manufactured. 





WOOD’S DURABILITY DEMONSTRATED. 


A well known Boston lumberman sends the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN the photograph reproduced herewith, show- 
ing some hand made lathing made from pine boards 
16 feet long. This is taken from an old house at 











HAND MADE LATHING 130 YEARS OLD. 


Barnstead, N. H., which is now undergoing repairs. It 
seems that the lathing was made from rough white pine 
boards and evidently was split by a chisel and one 
end pried apart so there would be a place for the 
mortar. ‘The boards range from 10 to 16 feet long 
and are nailed on each stud. 

The house is 130 years old—another monument to the 
durability of wood when properly used. 


GOVERNMENT WANTS WHITE OAK. 


Until December 15 sealed proposals for furnishing 
and delivering at Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., about 110,000 
feet board measure of white oak timber will be re- 
ceived at the office of the United States engineer, 337 
Federal Building, Detroit, Mich. Information will be 
given upon application, and reference should be made 
to the Government Proposal No. 2,769. 








sisi what a lot 
of our regular 
yard customers 
say about our 


“Holds 
Trade” 


eo aeatlia 
Yellow Pine Lumber 


It certainly ought to hold trade as 
we manufacture it from untapped 
Calcasieu Timber—which is known 
the world ever as the ‘‘Finest.’’ 








Sabine Tram Company 
BEAUMONT, TEXAS 


Spruce—N. C. Pine—White Pine 
Cypress 


We charge only what is necessary 
to bring the best to you at a proper 
business profit—no more. We want 
your future business just as much 
as we would like the first order. 


STONE & HERSHEY 


1221-1222 Essex Bidg., 
NEWARK, N. J. 


NEW YORK OFFICE:— 18 Broadway 
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White Pine teh pn Variety 


Enthusiastic customers say we are altogether too conservative 
in proclaiming the merits of the ‘“Maraschino” variety; that we 
should tell the trade that No. 1 Barn runs 50% dressing and the No, 
2 Barn runs 50% No. 1 Barn. 

Does this interest you? Will you write us and say “show me’’? 


Qin A. Busner Company 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 














TOLEDO, OHIO 


The Collier-Barnett Co. 


WHOLESALE-MANUFACTURERS 
HIGH GRADE 


Sash, Doors and all kinds of Millwork 
Plate, Art and Window Glass. 


We want your orders. 
{ Car Lots or Less. 














TOLEDO, OHIO 
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THE FRANK SPANGLER CO. 
Colonial Porch Columns 


Cypress d L b Poplar 
Oak 
gaieorees and Lumber gir... 
Can ship in mixed cars. 
Mills in 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 


Lousiana and Virginia. 




















FOR RETAIL LUMBERMEN, 


“Dustman’s Book of Plans and pening Construction,” 

covering the construction of modern homes, bungalows, farm 

buildings, barns, store fronts, store buildings, garages; also 

ba by: — phases of Dna nome - goes aes Raed i. - 

er to show prospective home builders. ce $2, le 
AMERICAN de BERMAN Chicago. 
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HARDWOODS 


HARDWOOD 


“Qdd Lots” 


of Northern Stocks that have accumulated, all dry and up 
to our high grade standard. Write for Special Prices: — 
3 cars—I 32" No. 2 and Better S. Elm. 





2 cars—I" No. 2 Common S. Elm. 

2 cars—1’" No. 3 and Better Black Ash. 

2 cars—1" 10° and 12’ No. | and Better Birch. 
3 cars—1" No. 2 Common Birch. 


3 cars—1" No. 3 Common Birch. 

I car —2” No. 2 Common and Better Oak. 

2 cars—2” No. 2 Common and Better R. Elm. 

1 car —1%" No. 3 Common R. Elm. 

3 cars—1" No. 2 Common and Better S. Maple. 
2 cars—1" No. 2 Common and Better H. Maple. 
3 cars—2” Ch. No. 2 Com. and Better H. Maple. 


Can furnish for quick shipment from dry stock practically all grades 
and thicknesses in Maple, Birch, Soft and Rock Elm. 


Hard and Softwood Crating to Order. 


KRAUS & STONE, “We 





“Badger Maple Flooring 
Hardwood Lumber 
“Shakeless’ Hemlock 


IN STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 
Write us for prices on the following: 





5 cars 4/4 No. 1 Common Birch 

3 cars 4/4 No. 2 Common Birch 

10 cars 4/4 No. 3 Common Birch 

5 cars 4/4 No. 3 Common Basswood 

2 cars 4/4 No. 2 Common Basswood 

4 cars 6/4 No. 2 Com. & Bet. Soft Elm 
5 cars 6/4 No. 3 Com. Soft Elm 

5 cars 4/4 No. 2 Com. & Bet. Soft Maple 
2 cars 4/4 No. 3 Common Soft Elm 

3 cars 5/4 No. 2 Com. & Bet. Rock Elm 
2 cars 5/4 No. 3 Com. Rock Elm 

1 car 4/4 No. 3 Common Rock Elm 

10 cars 1x4” No. 1 and No. 2 Hemlock 


Kneeland-McLurg Lumber Co. 


PHILLIPS, WIS. 











Ash - Birch - Maple 


Ready for Shipment Now: 
100 M 4-4—No. 2 & Btr. Brown Ash. | 200 M 4-4—No. 3 Com. Soft Maple. 
250 M 4-4—No. 2 and Better Birch. 150 M 8-4—Hard Maple Hearts. 
100 M 4-4—No. 2 & Btr. Hard Maple. | 14M 4x6—Hard Maple Hearts. 
20 M 4-4—No. 2 & Btr. Soft Maple. | 100 M 1x4—Hemlock Crating. 
ALL NORTHERN MICHIGAN STOCK, 


Get Our Prices Today. 
Eau Claire Lumber Co.“ Wiss" 








POPLAR - OAK - ASH - YELLOW PINE 


—— Specializing in 


POPLAR 


TIMS B. QUINN, - ACKERMAN, MISS. 











ANGUERA LUMBER & TIE CO. 


Buyers of , 


Oak Cross Ties, Railroad 
Car Stock and Planking. 


910 So. Michigan Ave., - - CHICAG O 








Forest Mensuration 


By Henry Solon Graves, M. A., Chief Forester of the 
Federal Forest Service, formerly director of Yale For- 
est School. The most complete and authoritative 
work covering the measurement of standing timber, 
logs, pulpwood, cordwood and other forest product. 


Cloth, prepaid, $4.25. 


American Lumberman pice", Chicago 














s.P.F. CARBOLINEUM «.P.r. 


PRESERVES WOOD IN ALL PLACES 
Where Rot Destroys it and not Wear and Tear. 


a de 94 Wall Street, 


NEW YORK 
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AT THE GECRGIA CAPITAL. 

ATLANTA, GA., Nov. 16.—The building revival which 
began the first of the month has developed to such an 
extent that the value to date, including an application 
on file, is $150,000. There is enough business in sight to 
take the month’s total to $200,000 and it is considered not 
unlikely that it will go to $300,000. ; 

Business generally continues splendid, with increases in 
clearing house receipts. To all appearances the lumber 
trade becomes better daily, with inquiries brisk, demand 
heavy and mills running full time. Winter's first cold 
shap began today and it is expected that the change in the 
weather will enliven trade considerably. There has been no 
noteworthy change in prices during the week. 





SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE. 


SAVANNAH, GA., Nov. 15.—Another increase is noted 
in the demand for American lumber, with a correspond- 
ing acceleration in prices on all grades. Foreign ship- 
ments are going out with considerably more freedom, neariy 
all international freighters coming for cotton and naval 
stores taking out quantities of lumber of sorts as well. 

The increase in the export trade has had its effect upon 
the local and domestic demand, which, while not largely 
increased in volume, is felt particularly in the better prices 
quoted. ‘Che domestic demand might be considered large, 
too, in comparison with the like trade during the correspond- 
ing month of last year. 

The naval stores industry is also picking up. The an- 
nouncement that the crop will be at least a third below 
normal caused an immediate jump in prices on all grades, 
with a considerable increase in demand, which meant a cor- 
responding decrease in stocks. ‘Turpentine and rosins sell 
easily at satisfactory prices, and stocks are reduced to com- 
fortable proportions, 

Demand for good timber properties is on the increase. 
Several large trades have been consummated recently, and 
still others are in course of negotiation. 

As announced some time ago the machine shop of the 
Yaryan Naval Stores Company has begun operation prepara- 
tory to the reopening of the big plant at Brunswick. All 
of the repair work necessary at the plant will be done at 
the machine shop, where a number of people will be given 
employment. It is hoped to have the plant ready to resume 
full operation on January 1. 





—_ 


IN THE LAND OF THE SKY. 

ASHEVILLE, N. C., Nov. 15.—‘‘ Western North Caro- 

lina lumber dealers are doing a better business right at 
present than at any other time in recent years,’’ declared 
one of the leading dealers of this section yesterday. ‘Poplar, 
oak and chestnut are moving rapidly, and while the prices 
are not in any sense boom prices, every man who ships a 
carload of lumber from this section is getting a good, sub- 
stantial price for it. Building is on the boom in all parts 
of the country, and hardwoods are in demand for finishings. 
In addition to this, export business, despite the war, is con- 
stantly increasing and the result is an increased demand 
from this section. I venture to say that more timber and 
lumber has been shipped out of the Asheville district since 
October 1 than in any similar period of time in the last ten 
years.” 
“ George L. Forester, secretary of the Western Carolina & 
Timber Association, also reports that business is unusually 
good and that the demand for hardwoods is constantly in- 
creasing. 

The Southern Chair Company, of High Point, N. C., has 
just closed a contract to furnish Sterber & Co., of Capetown, 
South Africa, with a large quantity of chairs, the initial 
shipment to consist of 1,000 dozen chairs, valued at $12,000. 
The first shipment is to be made before February 1, 1916, 
and is to be followed by others during the year. During the 
last week representatives of the South African company 
have been at High Point and other places in North Carolina, 
placing orders for chairs. Until this year the Sterber con- 
cern has been buying from Canada and England, but this 
year decided to investigate the southern States, and espe- 
cially North Carolina. It is understood that its total 
orders in the State will total approximately $500,000. Ster- 
ber & Co. are wholesale merchants in South Africa and do an 
immense business. 





OLD DOMINION LUMBER NEWS. 

NorFoLk, Va., Nov. 15.—Not in two years or more 
has such optimism been displayed among North Carolina 
pine manufacturers as at this time. There have been an 
entire reversal of feeling and unbounded confidence that 
Jumbermen will enjoy a much larger share of prosperity in 
the future than they have. Other lines of industry also 
report better volume of trade and advancing prices. 

Trading last week was very active and the number of in- 
quiries seems to keep up. One manufacturer said that if he 
accepted all the inquiries sent him during the last two or 
three weeks he would have enough business to keep him 
going for three years at good prices. Prices are advancing 
rapidly on the lower grades, rough and dressed, and the 
end does not appear to be in sight. Concession sheets are 
being issued rapidly, many firms sending out three revised 
sheets within one week. 

There is no general disposition to sell far ahead with the 
market advancing us it is, especially on low grade rough 
lumber, and some of the large mills have withdrawn all 
quotations and refuse to accept more orders for box lumber. 
This has caused a falling off in the aggregate sales of this 
material, the buyers turning their attention to other stock 
for their requirements. ‘The yards were not prepared for 
the rush of business, carrying only stock for current needs, 
and are now scouring the country for lumber to take care 
of orders on hand. The better grades of rough lumber con- 
tinue to move out in good volume with prices strengthen- 
ing. Indications are that further increases will take place 
judging from the larger number of inquiries being received. 

The continuation of the open weather until the first of the 
year will help building operations and incidentally the de- 
mand for lumber. It looks as if November will be the ban- 
ner month of the year, although as yet no real explanation 
of the decided change in the lumber market has been made 
by either manufacturer or buyer. 


— 


FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Nov. 15.—The lumber trade as a 
whole continues to make gratifying progress in the diree- 
tion of a larger distribution and higher prices. Prices 
are being marked up especially in yellow pine, the inquiry 
for which is very urgent, with stocks both in the distributive 
markets and the producing sections limited. The revival 
holds out every prospect of permanence. 

The R. E. Wood Lumber Company, manufacturer of hard- 
woods, has resumed operation at its plant at Earhart, about 
fifteen miles south of Bristol, Tenn. This mill had been 
shut down since last February. 

F. A. Edwards, jr., of Wehr & Edwards (Inc.), pine whole- 
salers, who has been in the Virginia section for a week, has 
sent word to make no sales on the basis of the present prices 
except of lumber actually in hand, since there is great doubt 
about ability to fill orders. 





— 


IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 

JACKSONVILLE, Fuia., Nov. 13.—Although this is tie 
time of year when unuer normal conditions business auto- 
matically slackens up, the contrary is the fact. Busi- 
ness continues on its upward trend with nothing in sig)t 
to check it. Demand for yellow pine at this market is <0 
strong that it would be difficult indeed to exaggerate tic 
offerings and also the price of the offerings. All mills, 
without exception, can take on no _ additional orders 
for anything like reasonable delivery; for this reason tie 
mills refuse to accept any more orders. 

Orders of every kind are being offered—railroad materi::’, 
yard and factory stock. Railroad business is most in ey: 
dence, including all kinds of dimension and switch ties, for 
which several million feet is still unplaced. Yard orders 
are going begging, even at three and four months’ delivery. 
Under these abnormal conditions it is difficult to arrive 4: 
anything like a definite market report, but Secretary E. ©. 
Harrell, of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, ha 
sent out three price currents within a month and that of 
October 26, the last, is out of line. The improvement is 
no means local, reports from all sections of the producing 
territory showing a similar existing condition. 

Evidences of a serious car shortage are at hand. It has 
already reached sections of Alabama and Georgia and some 
instances. are related where shippers have actually been 
obliged to make the necessary repairs on cars in order to 
make their shipments. 





THE SOUTHWEST 











IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Noy. 16.—A very satisfactory lumber 
business has been done in St. Louis by the leading yards 
during the last week, especially in southern yellow pine, 
and conditions generally are good. ‘The volume of business 
is much better and is increasing all the time. All classes 
of consumers are coming into the market. A considerable 
demand is reported from country yards and their orders 
are growing larger and more urgent. 

The southern yellow pine people are particularly active 
and are generally pleased with conditions. More orders are 
going to the manufacturing points than can be taken care 
of. Some mills refuse orders because they are already 
loaded up to their capacity. Those orders being booked are 
taken with the understanding that shipments may be made 
to suit the manufacturers. Prices are being advanced and 
there are few arguments on the price question when south- 
ern yellow pine is wanted. 

. E. Eversul, of the W. T. Ferguson Lumber Company, 
is back from a = to his old home, Cincinnati, and other 
eastern points. Ie says shipping conditions from the 
Buchanan-Ferguson mills are in fairly good shape and orders 
are going out promptly. 

Julius Seidel, president of the Julius Seidel Lumber Com- 
pany, says he is well pleased with the amount of business 
being done by his company. He looks for an increase in 
business from now on. 





IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 

Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 16.—A few snow flurries in 
the northern part of Kansas and Missouri the first of 
this week brought the first signs of winter in this terri- 
tory, but they were followed by clear and warmer weather 
and lumbermen are predicting several weeks more of good 
building weather. Demand keeps up very strong. Some re- 
ports are of larger orders being placed by the retailers indi- 
eating a little buying for spring stocks, but most of the 
orders are for immediate use. Buyers, however, seem recon- 
ciled to the higher prices being asked for all woods and are 
not inciined to shop around any after finding a mill that can 
give them shipments of approximately the stock that they 
want. Demand in all lines is better than it was a week ago 
and with the time for spring stocking at hand a continuation 
of the present satisfactory trade is expected. 

This week brought an additional 10 cents.to the price of 
crude oil, making the price in the Oklahoma and Kansas 
fields now $1, the highest price that has been paid there for 
nearly two years. Now that the mark has been reached 
there will be renewed activity in the fields, which will mean 
an additional demand for timbers and boards for oil rigs 
and pumping plants. A destructive wind that was general 
in Kansas and western Missouri and reached the proportions 
of a tornado in one or two localities did great damage to 
barns and outbuildings last week and caused an increase in 
the urgent orders for lumber for repair work. 

T. J. Carter, of Tulsa, Okla., owner of a lineyard business, 
was in Kansas City last week looking over the market. Mr. 
Carter says the increase in the price of oil will mean a 
big boom in the Oklahoma lumber business which already is 
better than it has been in several years, 

J. B. White, general manager of the Missouri Lumber & 
Land Exchange Company, sailed from San Francisco last 
week for Honolulu after several weeks on the west coast. 
Mr. White is on a pleasure trip to Hawaii. 

The Duncan Shingle & Lumber Company announces the 
opening of a branch office at Wichita, Kan. K. S. Pollitt, 
who recently went to the Duncan company from the Missouri 
Lumber & Land Exchange Company, is in charge of the 
branch and will look after sales in southern Kansas. The 
same company recently opened a branch at Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, under the management’ of Curtis R. Hay. 





IN AN EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 


Houston, TEex., Nov. 16.—Lumber prices in the South- 
west continue to advance, while stocks are getting scarcer 
each day. The present average of selling prices for 
southern yellow pine are $6 a thousand under the high range 
of value on all left hand items and $4 a thousand under the 
1907 basis on right hand items. These figures are a basis 
for the statement that even the most enthusiastic can not yet 
call lumber prices high. New lists are being issued with such 
frequency that it is difficult to keep up with the advance, 
but another $1 has been added to the price of lumber during 
the week. At the present prices that lumber is bringing, the 
mill man can get about a $16 average for his material. 
Nearly all buyers are asking for immediate delivery, but 
shippers find that they must fight in order to get cars to 
move their stocks. 

Car shop material is now the most active class in the 
market. This is quoted at $25 f. o. b. mills as against.a 
quotation of $23 about ten days ago. Stocks are being 
bought up so rapidly that hardly has a new list been issued 
before it becomes necessary to send out cancellations. Many 
northern buyers have been in town during the last week 
which has resulted in bulling the market, and they are being 
received with a welcome smile. 

All inch stock from 1x8 to 1x12 and Nos. 1 and 2 boards 
are scarce. One concern scoured the market in order to 
obtain one carload of 1x8-inch, without success. In the 
country yards, the big buying is nearly over with, and by the 
time the mills accumulate another stock, there will be need 
for more material. A further advance of $1 is looked for by 
the first of the month. 


SOUTHEAST TEXAS MANUFACTURING POINTS. 

BEAUMONT, TEX., Nov. 16.—A noticeable increase in 
timber orders with prices continuing to stiffen on all 
items featured the local lumber market last week. 
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Orders were received for several million feet of export 
material, consisting of cubic average timbers and railroad 
timbers. There has been an exceptional demand for car 
material. Mills have all the timber cutting they can take 
exre of and therefore there has been no attempt to replenish 
the badly broken mill stocks. 

Car shortage is felt more and more and at intervals ship- 
ping accommodations are very uncertain. There is a good 
demand for all classes of lumber and there is every indica- 
tion that business will continue to improve. 


ORANGE, TEX., Nov. 15.—The market continues to show 
steady improvement, though the advance during the last 
week has not been so marked as previously noted. Lum- 
bermen here believe that prices will hold firm through the 
winter months in spite of bad weather that may interfere 
with building operations. Stocks are low at the mills 
throughout this territory and many mills are reported sold 
ahead for thirty to sixty days. 

Jose Nadal, of Havana, Cuba, associated with his father, 
Miguel Nadal, in the wholesale lumber business, was in 
Orange Saturday calling on the Lutcher & Moore Lumber 
Company, represented in Havana by his company. Mr. 
Nadal reports excellent conditions obtaining in the island 
republic, lumber in all grades being in good demand there. 
The 1914 crop of sugar has all been disposed of at good 
prices and every prospect points to continued prosperity 

ere. 
tii city and county, with advanced prices on lumber, ° 
the immediate prospect of expenditure of nearly $400,000 in 
public improvements and with a banner crop of rice, valued 
at nearly $400,000, is prospering. Despite the injury to the 
rice crop by the tropical storm in August the yield in this 
county is better this year than for a long time. 


CENTRAL SOUTH 


CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 

New ORLEANS, La., Nov. 16.—Continued improvement 
of market conditions is indicated by the local consensus. 
Southern yellow pine’s remarkable ‘‘comeback’’ holds 
that wood in first place. Both orders and shipments exceeded 
production last week according to statistical reports which, 
while not complete are fairly representative. Mill stocks 
are broken and prices, according to reports, continue their 
upward march. Car and railroad material is being pur- 
chased freely, dimension and common boards continue in 
strong request, while special bills are being offered to mills 
in position to accept them. The advance of price levels has 
induced manufacturers in some cases to book a little farther 
ahead than they were willing to do a few weeks ago, but 
it is understvod that some of the mills with congested order 
files will stay out of the market until the congestion is 
cleared up. 

Cypress seems to be running a good second to southern 
yellow pine in demand. Mixed car orders make up the bulk 
of the bookings but demand is well distributed over the list 
with the exception of factory stock, which continues in 
rather quiet call. No. 2 barn, long rated quiet, is picking up. 
A 50,000 crosstie order has been booked in this territory 
recently and mill stocks of ties are pretty well cleaned up. 
The drive on cypress shingles continues, demand coming from 
a very wide territory. One concern has advanced quotations 
on certain items of bests and primes twice within two weeks. 
without checking the call for these items. Mill supplies of 
upper grade shingles are depleted and clippers and economies 
are selling more actively in consequence. Lath rule as usual 
in brisk call. 

The hardwoods are slower to respond. Export trade, a 
mainstay in this territory, is badly crippled by lack of ocean 
transport and very high rates for such steamer room as is 
obtainable. Special stock is, however, moving abroad in small 
lots and there is a fair export movement of staves. Interior 
request strengthens gradually, without developing any note- 
worthy new features. 

Little by little the complaints of car shortage grow, both 
in the southern yellow pine and the cypress territory. The 
cypress mills on the Texas & Pacific tailrcad near to New 
Orleans are having very little trouble, as that system is 
handling considerable quantities of grain into this port and 
is able to furnish returning grain cars almost as _ requisi- 
tioned. Mills on the Southern Pacific Railroad, however, 
report semioccasional trouble and the same thing is true of 
yellow piners in a large part of the teritory. 

The Great Southern Lumber Company is arranging to 
employ several hundred additional men, with a view of 
operating every department of its huge plant at Bogalusa at 
maximum capacity on and after December 1. The step has 
been decided upon largely because of the greatly improved 
demand for lumber and in part for the purpose of working 
up at once the timber felled by the September hurricane, in 
ri to avoid loss through damage to the fallen trees by 
Insects, 

















SCUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 


HATTIESBURG, Miss., Nov. 15.—Nearly every mill in 
this territory has moved all of its low grade stock and 
consequently from now on the average prices will be 
much higher than they were in October. The demand for 
practically every class of stock continues extra good and 
the manufacturers have their order books completely filled 
up with business. Car material is still one of the leading 
items; sills are very hard to buy and are selling at almost 
any price, the main thing insisted on being quick shipment. 
Docking is also very strong, sales having been made at .$20 
for 2-inch stock. Dimension continues in excellent demand 
anc is selling at least $2 over prices of sixty days ago. 
Shed stock is still going up and all kinds of timbers are in 
£000 demand, several ship stock orders as well as orders for 
other classes of timber having been placed in the territory 
during the last two weeks. 

_wing A. Walker, southern representative for the D. L. 
Gillespie Company, has made a connection with the Mc- 
Croory Lumber Company, of Franklinton, La., and will 
hav ile its sales in connection with his duties with the Gil- 
Jesi'e company, 
; years gone by when lumber prices started upward 
mills would spring up all over the country and would 
tu. out millions of feet of timber. When prices and de- 
io” started to pick up this fall it was thought that the 
mills were things of the past, as all of the choice 
‘rt within a reasonable distance of the railroads had 
cut up. But a number of scrap locations have been 
tee 2 up and little mills established. There is, however, 
nv chance for them to influence prices, as the wet weather 
®. “inter is soon at hand and they will have.great trouble 
= St their logs to the mills and the iumber to the 
roads, 
“e@ Lumber Mineral Company, at Arbo, which has in- 
da band rig in its mill, will give it a trial this week. 
_cireular side will not start up for several days, as that 
of the mill is being subjected to a general overhauling. 
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AT MISSISSIPPI’S CAPITAL. 


“4CKSON, Miss., Nov. 17.—A postoffice has been estab- 
hi ed at Cohay, Smith County, the location of the new 
lozging eamps of the Eastman Gardiner & Co. The new 
aa which was established about a month ago, has about 

population and takes the place of the town of Wisner, 








twelve miles distant, which was for many years the logging 
headquarters of the same company. 

Early next year the camps of the Gilchrist-Fordney Lum- 
ber Company, another Laurel concern, will be moved from 
a point several miles north of Laurel, in Jasper County, to 
a point ten miles east of Ellisville, Jones County. 

Tne Michigan Handle Company, Brookhaven, a Michigan 
corporation which has been doing business at Brookhaven 
for the last two years on the site of the old Pearl River 
Lumber Company’s plant, is doing such a large business 
and the demand for the output is so great that the com- 
pany has found that it is necessary to go into the market 
for hickory timber sufficient to supply its plant with work- 
ing material, and wants 100.000 teet of hickory logs deliv- 
ered to it at points on the Illinois Central, the Mississippi 
Central or the Great Northern railroads, or to its plant in 
Brookhaven. 





IN SCUTHERN MISSISSIPPI. 


LavurREL, Miss., Nov. 15.—The uptrend of the southern 
yellow pine market continues with car material in the lead. 
Although some mills have questioned the advisability of 
such frequent advances in prices, the majority of the large 
mills seem to have decided individually that the time is 
ripe for an advance whenever better prices are obtainable. 

Many prominent concerns came out the latter part of 
last week with new lists, making an advance of $1 a thou- 
sand on many items. Prices being regulated largely by 
stocks carried, some mills have a surplus of certain items 
and are willing to clean up at a somewhat lower figure than 
others. On the other hand, when a shortage exists in any 
one line manufacturers are not slow to advance prices on 
those items and seem to get whatever prices are asked with- 
out any trouble. 

The contemplated a of President W. H. Bissell and sev- 
eral directors of the Wausau Southern Lumber Company 
and the Marathon Lumber Company to Laurel was called 
off last week on account of Mrs. Bissell being suddenly at- 
tacked with appendicitis at their home at Wausau, Wis., 
necessitating an operation. Late reports show that she is 
getting along as well as possible. 

Charles Edgar, treasurer of the Marathon Lumber Com- 
pany, made a flying trip here from New York last week. 





IN NORTHWESTERN LOUISIANA. 

SHREvEpoRT, La., Nov. 15.—So steady is the improve- 
ment in demand and prices that the lumbermen gen- 
erally are in exceedingly high spirits. If there were no 
more advances they would have reason to feel satisfied, but 
they are sanguine that the end of the improvement has not 
yet been reached and are confident that there will be addi- 
tional increases before the year closes. What proves more 
encouraging about the market is the fact that the improve- 
ment is not spasmodic and uncertain; it is just about as 
steady and substantial and safe as could be imagined. The 
demand is not coming from just a few sections; it is a 
general call, and it is not altogether of a domestic char- 
acter, for export demand continues good. There has been 
an increase lately in the volume of Texas business, due to 
the excellent crop results, but at the same time the North 
and East and other territories have been big contributors 
also. ‘The entire country seems to have the buying spirit. 
The improvement has been so steady and persistent that 
prices today average about $3 a thousand higher than those 
received sixty days ago. All right hand stocks are in sharp 
= and some of the left hand stocks are growing in 
avor. 

Some companies are rejecting more offers than they are ac- 
coanene. Chief among reasons for this is the physical in- 
ability of many mills to fill the orders, due to broken stocks 
and large order files, and the expectation that prices have 
not quit advancing. Scarcity of stocks is particularly 
responsible for much of the offerings being untaken, for the 
prices are attractive as a rule. The buyers are not dilly- 
dallying about prices; as a rule they are giving what is 
asked, but demand prompt shipments. 

Arrangements are being made by the Great Southern 
Lumber Company, of Bogalusa, to put a full force to work 
December 1, which will mean the addition of about 200 
workmen. The big paper mill will also resume operation 
soon, and as most of the workmen in the town are now busy 
= —- that labor will have to be imported to fill all 
the jobs. 

R. A. Long, of the Long-Bell Lumber Company, Kansas 
City, Mo., was principal speaker recently at a get-together 
meeting and luncheon at Woodworth, La., for the company 
employees, many attending and much enthusiasm being man- 
ifested. Mr. Long, an ardent prohibitionist, spoke in the 
interest of a movement for ousting the saloons from Rapides 
Parish, including the city of Alexandria. 





SOUTHERN ARKANSAS NOTES. 


WarrEN, ARK., Nov. 16—Demand for Arkansas soft 
pine continues unabated, considerably in excess of pro- 
duction, and regardless of the fact that prices have been 
advanced to a point where it was co free the volume 
of business offered would be curtailed. Manufacturers 
throughout this section are experiencing a most trouble- 
some car shortage. The railroads seem to be unable to 
cope with the situation. One prominent railroad official 
reports that the tonnage now being handled by the railroad 
companies of the United States is the greatest in history. 
rp he can see no relief from the car shortage for some 

me. 

From every section on which this center is dependent 
come encouraging reports. The farmers are prosperous 
and spending money on development and repairs on their 
holdings freely. This same condition will apply to prac- 
tically all the southern States, insuring a healthy demand 
for all commodities throughout the winter months and until 
planting time next spring. 

Weather conditions have been ideal for logging operations, 
and lumber manufacturerers will enter the winter period 
in good shape. 


FROM THE ALABAMA IRON CENTER. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Nov. 16.—A decided improvement 
has begun in lumber trade conditions in this section and 
the activities of each week show up better than the 
former. Dealers are unanimous that business is consider- 
ably better and that prospects are for even better trade. 
They experience no difficulty whatever in making sales and 
the wholesalers can now command their own prices. All 
the mills are crowded, the order books are bulging and 
—* can not be made fast enough to satisfy the de- 
mand. 

Building operations are holding up remarkably well de- 
spite the approach of winter and all dealers in building 
materials are reaping their share of the prosperity that has 
invaded the Birmingham district. 

Ross C. Smith, vice president of the Acme Lumber & Coal 
Company, is in Chicago this week on company business. 
W. A. Hammond, sales manager for the same firm, is spend- 
ing a short vacation on the Gulf coast. He reports that 
the Florida lumbermen are experiencing the same prosperity 





in trade that is encouraging the local contingent. 





UnitTEp States Vice Consul T. W. Murton reporting 
from Grenoble, France, says that the walnut crop in that 
section is exceptionally fine and promises to be unusually 
large. 





HARDWOODS 








Acorn Brand Flooring 
at Chicago 


Yes, a half million feet within a few minutes of thirty rail- 
roads reaching every corner of the country — that’s what we 
mean when we talk Service. No matter whether you want a 
few thousand feet or a carload—3-8" for recovering a custo- 
mer’s old floor or 13-16” for a public hall, you're justified in 
sending your order to us. : 

And remember when you sell Acorn Brand Flooring you 
are building for your future, in that we sell to dealers only. 








Orders shipped same day received, and pack- 
age car service to all points, which means delivery 
the following day. All “ee thickness carefully 
wrapped, FREE OF CHARGE, with heavy paper, 
preventing damage in transit and at the job. 

This flooring is carefully manufactured, and the 
quality and milling are guaranteed on «a basis ot 
money back if not satisfactory for grade and mill 
work. Hundreds of satisfied agents and customers 
are now using it, and a trial order will make money 
for you and your trade users of “Acorn Brand. 


Nashville Hardwood Flooring Co. 
Office and Mills: Branch Office and Warehouse: 
3500 Centenial Blvd., 1534-44 So. Western Ave., 


West Station, 
NASHVILLE, TENN. CHICAGO, ILL. 



























1s and 2s, Clear Sap 
No. 1, 2 & 3 Com. Soft Yellow Poplar 


Three Million Feet 


of this thickness; also 4-4, 5-4, 6-4 and 
8-4, for mixed cars always on sticks. 









You may get lower prices, but 
the customer we both want 
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NORTHERN HANDLE Co. 


BOWLING GREEN, MISSOURI. 
Makers of 


POINTER BRAND BLUE OAK 
AXE AND TOOL HANDLES 


Let us SHOW YOU ‘The Quality Handles.”’ 




















Lumber and Millwork 


We want to reach retail yards and sell them Kiln Dried 
BASSWOOD Trim, Mouldings, Siding, Ceiling or 


anything in Basswood, from our own Basswood Mill. 
Your orders will be filled promptly and faithfully. Let us hear from you. 


Sanford & Treadway, Mgrgminee 
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Edward Chaloner & Co. fF 
WOOD BROKERS 


And Agents for the sale of American 
Hardwood, Etc., in Logs and Lumber 


96 Derby Rd. Sandhills, LIVERPOOL. 


Cable Address, “* CHALONER” Codes used, ABC. 
Al. Liebers’, Western Union and Lumberman’s Telecode. 
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JOHN H. BURRELL & CO. 
WOOD BROKERS 


And Agents for the Sale of American Hardwoods, Etc., 
In Logs and Lumber. 


15 & 16 African House, Water Street, 


LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Telegraphic and Cable Address, ‘“‘Burrwood, Liverpool.” 


























We ARE BUYERS OF 


American Hardwoods 
LOGS and LUMBER 


Write to 


JAMES WEBSTER & BRO., Ltd. 
BOOTLE, LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 
London Office: DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD STREET, LONDON, E. C. 
News Chambers: 67 HOPE ST., GLASGOW 
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Singleton, Dunn & Co. “aiuiiiect 
AMERICAN LOGS AND LUMBER 


27 UNION STREET, 
Cable Address, “‘SINGLETONS” Glasgow. 
Cable Codes: Telecode, Lieber’s Zebra A.B.C., A. U. Glasgow, Scotland 


Cant & Kemp, Stonan’ 
WOOD BROKERS 


For the Sale of all descriptions of 


HARD AND SOFT WOODS 














WRIGHT, GRAHAM & Co. 


Royal Bank Place, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND 3 Eastcheap St., LONDON, E. C. 
Cable Address: ‘‘Brakridge’’, Glasgow Cable Address: “‘ Nivarium”’ London 


WOOD BROKERS 
Agents for the sale of all kinds of American Hardwoods in logs, 
Lumber and Dimension Stock. White Pine, Pitch Pine, North Carolina 
Pine, Spruce, and Oak Staves. Shipments to any of the principal ports 
in the United Kingdom or Continent handled to the best of advantage. 















NEWS FROM THE HARDWOOD FIELD 











NOW READY 
The Preservation of 


Structural Timber 


By HOWARD F. WEISS, 
Director, Forest Products Laboratory, 
U.S. Forest Service; Honorary Member, 

American Wood Preservers’ 

Association. 


312 pages, 6x9, fully illustrated 
$3.00 (12/6) net, postpaid. 


i/\N all of the extensive 
literature of the wood 
preservation industry 

this is the first book to cover 
the subject systematically in its 
broad aspect. It seems to fit 
exactly the needs of the engi- 
neer, forester, lumberman and 
student desiring acompletesur- 
vey of the entire industry. © 
Mr. Weiss, as Director of the 
Forest Products Laboratory,U. 
S. Forest Service, has had at his 
command the very best of ma- 
terial. This material together 
with data obtained during his 
years of personal contact with 
the development of theindustry 
form the nucleus of this book. 


American Lumberman 
431 Se. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 





























WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 

MEMPHIS, 'lENN., Nov. 16.—R. E. Dickinson, general 
manager of the Ancnor Sawmills Company, this city, says 
there 1s no truth in the report that his company purposes 
to build a plant at Riverside, La., to take the place of tuat 
at henner, La. He further denies that any firm has been 
organized to take over the Anchor Sawmills Company and 
deciared that tue latter will continue to manuiacture au 
kinds of ash handles, boat oars and persimmon and dogwoou 
shuttle blocks. lurthermore, he says tuat instead of trans- 
terring its interests to another company it purposes mate 
rially to increase its output. The Ancnor Sawmills Company 
is one of the tew firms at Memphis which has tound 1t pos 
sible to continue steady operation ever since tue war in 
Europe broke out, having enjoyed an exceptionally good 
demand for boat oars and otner products from England, 
Italy and other foreign countries. 

Some idea of tne activity in business among manufacturers 
of box shooks and various packages made trom cottonwood 
and gum here may be gained from the statement of one firm 
alone tuat says its deliveries during the current month wiii 
be well in excess of 300 cars. Much of this business is on 
contracts entered into some time ago, but a splendid current 
demand is reported tor egg cases and various other packages, 
with the result that every plant here in this line is working 
on full time. 

The Chickasaw Cooperage Company reports that it will 
shortly have its big plant at Gretna, La., in operation again 
on tuil time. Tunis plant suffered some damage from the 
storm which recently visited New Orleans and adjacent ter- 
ritory and the necessary repairs have not yet been com- 
pleted. ‘The big plant ot the Chickasaw Cooperage Company 
at Memphis is running on full time and reports very mucu 
more geuverai demand for its output than at the correspond- 
ing time last season. The outiook trom the standpoint of 
manutacturers of cooperage stock is also reported a great 
deal better than for a long while. 

J. H. Townshend, general manager of the Southern Hard- 
wood Traffic Association, who with Walker Welford and 
Elliott Lang went to Washington to appear before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission last week to ask for a suspen 
sion of the proposed advances from Memphis and soutnern 
producing points into Central Freight Association territory 
said today that he felt confident taat the advances would 
be held up until the lumbermen had an opportunity of pre- 
senting evidence against their being made permanent. 





IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE. 

BrIsTOL, VA.-‘TENN., Nov. 16.—-Continued improvement 
is noted in the lumber market in this section. Lumber- 
men are very optimistic as to the outlook, and believe 
business will now continue to improve rapidly. Prices are 
somewhat better and further increases are expected. Much 
activity among manufacturers in this section throughout 
the winter is expected. 

The H. A. McCowan Company is operating the band mill 
of the Peter-McCain Lumber Company, in this city, and is 
cutting walnut gunstocks exclusively. The company is buy- 
ing walnut logs all over the South and it is said that it 
has purchased a supply sufficient to keep the Bristol band 
mill busy for two years. The logs are of an unusually fine 
quality and are coming in rapidly. New machinery has been 
installed to cut out the gunstocks after the logs are sawed. 

Yard stocks in this section will soon be low as a result 
of heavier shipments. Stocks in this section have been re- 
duced greatly since the early part of September, when the 
lumber trade first began to show signs of substantial im- 
provement. 

Indications are that a number of new mills will soon 
be established in this section. Work is now going forward 
swiftly on several large mills, which will be put into opera- 
tion during the winter. 

There is now more industrial activity in this section than 
for a long time. The Du Pont company is now employing 
30,000 men at its munitions plant at Hopewell, Va., and 
is expending $5,000,000 on an additional plant to take care 
ye new order for $25,000,000 worth of munitions from the 

ies. 

The new mill being erected near Montezuma, N. C., by 
the Boon Fork Lumber Company, recently organized by 
W. S. Whiting, a prominent lumberman of Asheville, will 
have a daily capacity of over 80,000 feet. A line of rail- 
road is being constructed. 





FROM EASTERN WEST VIRGINIA. 

ELKINS, W. Va., Nov. 16.—Still further developments 
of an encouraging nature mark the lumber business as 
the year draws to a close. All mills are resuming their 
wonted activities, finding it necessary to work overtime to 
supply the demand. Sales are increasing in volume every 
day. Stock of ail kinds seems to be in better demand. 
Prices of many woods are going up, though of course on 
some of the lower grades there has been comparatively little 
change. Bill stock still leads the market in many respects. 
Hemlock is rapidly recovering from its slump, which has 
characterized that wood for a year., 

Operations have been resumed in the wood division of 
the Cherry River Paper Company at Richwood, partly de- 
stroyed by fire several weeks ago. Repairs have been com- 
pleted to the machinery damaged by the fire and the plant 
is now being operated under normal conditions. 

Forest fires have been prevalent throughout the State in 
the last few weeks, but have not done much damage, owing 
to the well organized system of fire protection in central 
West Virginia by the Central West Virginia Fire Protective 
Association with its large corps of patrolmen stationed at 
lookout stations. In order more thoroughly to guard against 
loss the Upper South Branch Valley Fire Protective Asso- 
ciation has been organized with J. Forman, of Peters- 
burg, Grant County, as president. 


on 


IN CENTRAL VIRGINIA. 

LyNcHBuRG, VA., Nov. 15.—During the last week fur- 
ther improvement occurred in demand and slight advan- 
tages in prices in both hardwoods and southern yellow 
pine. 

Hardwoods are especially active, the railroads having come 
into the market for special stocks a little stronger than at 
any other time during the year. The furniture manufac- 
turers are beginning to place orders more freely at better 
figures, this condition being particularly encouraging. 

Demand for pine is better and operators believe that, 
owing to the scarcity of stocks, it will be difficult to main- 
tain present prices until the first of the year. 

Actual orders being placed for pine, however, are spotty, 
being mostly for special stocks and rush hurry-up shipments. 
Dealers expect this demand to fall off a little within the 
next thirty days and also prices on some-.items, which are 
now ruling beyond real value, due to scarcity. 





IN CENTRAL ARKANSAS. 
LittLe Rock, Ark., Nov. 15.—There is great interest 
shown here in the conference to be held here this week 


when the United States Engineers will consider the open- 
ing up of the Arkansas River for traffic. The chamber of 





commerce has secured pledges of nearly 50,000 tons move- 
ment annually if the waterway is opened. 

Work on the $80,000 hardwood mill to be built in Argenta 
by the McLean Hardwood Lumber Company, of Memphis, 
will begin immediately after the first of the year, according 
to O. M. Krebs, the manager. It will be strictly modern 
construction, with a lumber yard in connection. 

The William Farrell Lumber Company, at Hensley, will 
resume operations November 22 after having been closed 
since August. The company has been logging since October 
15, and has a large supply banked on the right-of-way. This 
will give employment to several hundred men. The Wiscon- 
sin & Arkansas Lumber Company plant, of Malvern, will 
also resume operations soon, having been closed for several 
months. ‘The company has recently undertaken a number of 
heavy contracts. 

Renewed life has been injected into the sawmill business 
on White River divisien of the Iron Mountain Railroad 
by the heavy demand for mining timbers from the south- 
west Missouri field. At least one-third of the lumber going 
out of the White River region is lumber of this character. 





WEST VIRGINIA NOTES. 

CHARLESTON, W. Va., Nov. 16.—A resumption of nor- 
mal activity in the lumber manufacturing centers of 
West Virginia is heralded in the news that the T. C. 
pnt | Lumber & Tie Company, a local concern, has just 
closed a contract with the Hewitt Lumber Company, of 
Huntington, W. Va., for the sale of 12,000,000 feet of 
timber. The timber to fill this order will be taken from 
the mountains ‘of Fayette County, in the vicinity of Elk- 
ridge, and it will require three years to fulfill the contract. 
A force of forty men is at work on the large order. They 
will remove about 20,000 feet of timber a day. : 

Red cedar, a wood that heretofore has had _ practically 
no commercial value, will be shipped out of the Martins- 
burg section following negotiations between a Baltimore 


concern and J. W. Stewart, John Miller and other prominent’ 


n 


Arkansas business men. This tree has been legally declared ob- 
noxious, the legislature of this State having made it mandatory 
on the owners of red cedars to cut down their trees where 
they are in close enough proximity to orchards to cause 
cedar rust, an apple tree blight which experiments have 
shown is caused by the red cedar trees. The market comes 
as a result of the great demand for red woods in carrying 
out color schemes in elaborate and artistic architectural 
plans. Apart from being of a pretty color the odor of the 
red cedar is most pleasing. 

This follows closely on the creation of a market for 
another formerly useless wood of this section, created by 
the European war—the yellow willow. Thousands of dol- 
lars are now being realized from this wood thrvough the 
making of artificial limbs on contracts with European gov- 
ernments, 

The West Virginia Devartment of Forestry, Game and 
Fish, through Chief Warden J. A. Viquesney, is making an 
active campaign this fall to prevent so great losses by 
forest fires as are usual at this season. The department 
has issued cards which have been. placed in conspicuous 
place throughout the State offering suggestions for fire 
prevention, as follows: : 

“Forest destruction is quick. Forest growth is slow.” 

“You put out your fires. Help others do the same.’ 

“A few months to rebuild a city. A lifetime to grow 
a forest.” 

‘Found—That burned timber pays no wages.” 

- “Lost—Millions of dollars on account of needless forest 
res.” 

“Danger—To the forest is in lighted matches and burn- 
ing tobacco.” 

“Everybody loses when timber burns.” 

“Rule Two—Don’t throw away burning tobacco,” 

wee Three—Make your camp fire small and in a safe 
place.” ; 

‘Rule Four—Put out your fire with water and then cover 
it with earth.” 

“Rule Five—Don’t make large bonfires.’ 


o> 








VALLEY METROPOLIS HARDWOOD NOTES. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Nov. 16.—While the improvement in 
the hardwood situation is not so marked as that of 
southern yellow pine still it shows decided improvement 
over a short time ago. Opinion seems to be divided as to 
hardwood conditions. Some leading distributers report an 
active volume of business being done, while others say only 
a fair amount of buying is done. ‘The oaks continue to be 
the most called for and this has resulted in prices_ either 
advancing or stiffening. Ash is also in fair demand, with 
thick ash of the better grades having the preference. Other 
items have a moderate sale. 

Cypress conditions are slowly but surely getting better. 
A much better demand is reported by distributers, but the 
call is not yet up to the wishes of most distributers. Prices 
are stiffening and advances are reported on a number of 
items most urgently called for. 

F. A. Satterwhite, sales manager of the Gideon-Anderson 
Lumber & Mercantile Company, reports a nice volume of 
business being done by his company. 

According to George E. W. Luehrmann, of .the Charles 
F. Luehrmann Hardwood Lumber Company, there is a good 
call for nearly every item on the hardwood list. 





QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 


CincINNATI, OHIO, Nov. 16.—There are evidences of 
further improvement in the lumber market here, despite 
the advanced season for the consumption of wood in the 
building industry. The report of the chamber of commerce 
of the movement of lumber during October shows that 9,071 
cars were received here as against 7,200 in the same month 
last year. As shipments increased only from 5,636 to 5,816, 
it is evident that the local market absorbed about 1,700 
more cars of lumber than it did in October last year, | 

The John F. Dietz Company has been incorporated with 
$100,000 capital to take over the office furniture manufac 
turing business of J. F. Dietz & Co., of this city. John F. 
Dietz, a veteran in the furniture business here, intends t0 
retire and turn the business management over to his sons 
and sons-in-law. Louis W. Froelich will be president and 
treasurer; John F. Dietz, jr., vice president, and William 
F. Duhlmeier, of Duhlmeier Bros. and president of the CiD- 
cinnati Lumbermen’s Club, will be secretary. Plans already 
are under way for a considerable expansion of the business 
and an enlargement of the factory, located at Winton Piace, 
one of the suburban sections of this city. 

Chester F. Korn, of the Korn-Conkling- Company, who 
went to Europe two months ago to look after business in 
Germany that had been tied up by the war and the British 
embargo, which seriously affected the lumber exporting usi- 
ness of the company, writes from Berlin that he wil! be 
home this month. 


FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 


CoLumBuSs, OHI0, Nov. 16.—The lumber trade contin 
ues active and the volume of business is gradually grow 
ing larger. This is true both of hardwoods and southern 


yellow pine. There is an optimistic feeling shown o” all 
sides, and lumbermen believe that the business depressio2 
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permanently over and that conditions will continue to 
jliprove, 

in sardwoods, trade is best with the retailers. _Consider- 
able buying is done by factories, especially turniture and 
iniplement concerns, buying of box aud crate materials is 
diov lucreasing. Hardwoud prices are firm all along the 
live and all Cuanges are toward higuer levels. Suipments 
ure delayed sumewnat by the car snortage. Retailers are 
giaduauy increasing stocks. 

Jn the sOuCuern yeliow pine trade there is also a better 
ione. Prices are much stronger and cutting to force traae 
is a thing of the past. Boards and rougn finish are espe- 
clilly strong, 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 

LouisvVILLE, Ky., Nov. 17.—Another big railroad enter- 
prise whien will be of value in developing tne timber of 
eastern Kentucky is the project of tne Virginian Rail- 
way to extend its line from Bluefield, W. Va., to Shelby 
Junction, KYy., on the Chesapeake & Ouio’s new extension, a 
dislauce Of sixty-five miles. ‘hue proposed exteDsion will be 
built turougu Buchanan and Dickensou counties, W. Va., and 
the Peter und Levisa Fork region in Pike County, Ky. Wngi- 
neers nave been going over tue proposed route and locating 
the Jie, aud Lue survey is reporleu Completed. it is 
expected that the beginning of construction operations early 
in the spring will be totiowed by the exploitation of a num- 
ber of big lumber holdings in that section. 

Better business with tne furniture lactories has stimulated 
the demand for common lumber, hardwood men report, and 
this is the most encouraging feature of the situation, thougn 
prospects in all directious are good. 

The nigut manual training scuool, operated by the board 
of education at the manual training building of the boys’ Ingh 
scuool, is proving a great success, and apprentices and arti- 
sans employed in woodworking plants are enrolled in number, 
tue total euroliment at present being 28U, witn a consider- 
able waiting list in a number of tne departments. Cabinet 
working 1s exemplified, and a model cottage is now being 
built by the members of the class. The object of the school 
is to enable employees to become expert and tuus worth more 
to their employers, and to give them an opportunity to ac- 
quire knowledge by means of which to obtain promotion. 
Theoretical work in connection with mechanical drawing, 
reading blueprints etc., is also provided. 





AT THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Nov. 15.—A more optimistic view 
of business conditions, which had its inception a month 
ago with the arrival of a building boom in Indiana, is 
daily being taken by. retail and wholesale lumber dealers, 
several oL che best known retauers 1n tunis city stating that 
they expect increased prices in the near future as a result 
of the unusual and ratuer unexpected demand. 

With building statistics completed for October from the 
largest cities of the State it is apparent that business in all 
lines of the building trades, and especially in the lumber 
industries, is improving. Indianapolis showed a gain of 57 
percent in building operations during October over the corre- 
sponding period of last year; Evansville, the next largest 
city in the State, showed a gain of 238 percent, while bort 
Wayne had gained 61 percent. 

William I, Jonnson, of the William F. Johnson Lumber 
Company, last week said he believed that in the near future 
heavy demands for lumber for coustruction work at the 
Panama Canal and in Europe will show an influence on local 
prices. He advises the public to start prospective building 
how instead of waiting until spring. Mr. Johnson said in 
part: ‘‘Lne extraordinary demands in the southern yellow 
pine market and the demands from abroad will have an inev- 
itable influence on the prices of all kinds of lumber. It is 
not too late to build this fall and the man who contem- 
plates any sort of construction work will act wisely if he 
gets his supply now. ‘The situation here is such as to indi- 
cate a tendency toward rapidly advancing prices.” 

Shippers throughout the State are reporting a shortage of 
cars which threatens to seriously interfere with their busi- 
ness. The shortage has become so acute in many parts of 
Indiana that grain dealers have been forced to appeal to 
their State association for assistance in causing railroads to 
provide better service. t 

Walnut continues to be in unusual demand in many parts 
of Indiana, especially in tne northern part of the State, 
where large orders have been received for timber to be used 
in the manufacture of gun stocks. ‘The H. A. McCowan 
Lumber Company, of Logansport, reports that it has been 
required to employ five times as many men as customary in 
order to suppiy the demand. About 100 men are now en- 
ployed in making gun stocks. : 

The Indiana ‘Tie Company, of Evansville, according to 
local lumbermen, has refused to bid on an order for 1,000,000 
ties for the British and Russian Governments on account of 
its inability to compete with other firms nearer the Atlantic 
seaboard because of high freight rates. 


IN SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA. 

EVANSVILLE, IND., Nov. 15.—Trade continues to im- 
prove. One leading hardwood manufacturer here stated 
this week that it looked to him as if some of the pros- 
perity that had been talked about is here. The uptown 
mills have been running on full time for several weeks and 
the so-called river mills are running more steadily than they 
were a month or six weeks ago. Wood consuming factories 
llave received several nice orders lately and their inquiries 
have increased in number. Trade in the South and South- 
west, where many Evansville manufactured products are 
sent each year, is improving right along. The bumper corn 
crop in this section is now being marketed and it is ex- 
vected that business in all lines will show a decided improve- 
inent between now and the first of next year. Manufacturers 
report that they are getting all the logs they want now. 
Retail yard business is more than holding its own. The 
planing mills: in this section continue to operate on full 
time. Sash and door men report an increased out of town 
trade. Veneer manufacturers say their trade has been fine 
‘or the last month or two and that the future looks bright. 
“ooperage plants are not as busy as they were a month or 
“ix weeks ago. 

J. V. Stimson, the well known lumber manufacturer at 
‘‘untingburg, Ind., recently purchased a walnut tree which 
» sawed up in lumber at his mill and for which he has 
‘en offered the large price of. $500 a thousand feet. The 
‘rsons who made the offer desire the lumber for the manu- 
‘ceture of piano cases. ‘The tree was purchased near the 
ividing line of Pike and Dubois counties and is said to be 
ue most beautiful “curly” product cut in this part of the 
tate in many years. 

Congressman Charles Lieb, of Rockport, Ind., who for 
‘any years was engaged in the lumber and box manufactur- 
ng business at Rockport, will be a candidate for renomina- 
‘ion next year, his friends have announced. Mr. Lieb is 
ow serving his third term in Congress. 





A HARDWOOD CENTER OF MICHIGAN. 

CapILLac, Micu., Nov. 16.—There is a perceptiblesap- 
pearance of better conditions in hardwoods as all the 
voods have taken a brace and the movement is steadily 
tuereasing. This increase seems to be general and not 
‘n any one special species of hardwood. All sawmills in 
this eity are running ten hours daily and with full forces. 
Nemloek moves freely and at better prices than for some 
tume. It is evident that the improvement in southern 
yellow pine conditions has materially affected this wood 





and it is now coming into its own rapidly. The hard- 
wood flooring trade has been good during the entire sea- 
son and apparently did not feel the effects of the general 
depression in the lumber industry. It still holds its own 
with good prospects of continued activity. 

The broom handle trade has been dull for some time, 
but is looking up along with the general trend of busi- 
ness. The last block trade is improving, there being a 
large increase of orders the last two months over the 
same period of last year. The Williams Bros.’ Com- 
pany’s last block mill had been closed for some time, 
but is now running again and hopes are entertained that 
in the near future full forces and time will be in vogue. 


LAKE ERIE PORTS 


FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 


Burra.o, N. Y., Nov. 17.—Storms follow one another 
very closely, making lake navigation difficult. No lumber 
losses are reported, but the amount arriving is reduced 
materially by the stress of weather. Two lumber cargoes 
arrived here last week, the L. L. Barth bringing 5s8v,v00 
feet of stock for the Lackawanna Steel Compauy’s piant 
and 7V00,0UU lath, and the Myron 539,300 feet tor Mont- 
gomery bros. & Co. and others. Shingle receipts continue 
to come in by lake on a large scale, tue receipts tor last 
week being 14,950,000. ‘The closing weeks of tue lake sea- 
son are expected to record some heavy receipts, aituouga 
much attention is now being given to other lake freignt. 

Building permits for last week numbered eiguty-nine, with 
forty-turee frame dwellings. Tue total costs were $254,500. 
.The Curtiss Aeroplane Company filed plans for a new fac- 
wa to be erected on Churchill Street at a cost of 
$380, 5 

Graves, Manbert, George. & Co. state that hemlock prices 
are now stronger for sume time and that the inquiry tor 
white pine box lumber is getting noticeably better, while 
prices are also firmer. C. M. Betts & Co. find a stronger 
murket for the Calitornia pines than for some time, with 
Washington spruce and Idabo pine also firmer. It is ex- 
pected that wnite pine will also soon advance. 

















TRADE AT TOLEDO. 

ToLEDO, O10, Nov. 15.—Building business keeps right 
on rolling up increases, factories continue to add to their 
capacities, and it has been a long time since there has 
been as much actual money in circulation in this city as at 
the present time. Building permits issued during the week 
amounted to $59,425 as compared with $45,488 in the corre- 
sponding week a year ago. Real estate transfers for tne 
week amounted to $273,532 as against $186,709 a year ago. 
Toledo building operations, according to the records, are 
now $1,160,219 ahead of the same period of time last year. 

Various railroads are placing heavy orders for equipment 
and local roads find themselves in great difficulty owing to 
the short equipment supply, due to the long period ot bad 
times when practically nothing new was purchased by the 
roads. The call for lumber is coming in mucn stronger from 
all directions than was true a short time ago and there 
have been some heavy receipts of Canadian lumber during 
the month, 3,177,570 feet having come into this. port trom 
northern territory thus far during November. During the 
same period of time 3,748,000 lath arrived from the same 
period ot time 3,748,90U lath arrived from the same direction. 


THE EMPIRE STATE 


FROM THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 


New York, Noy. 16.—The demand for all kinds of 
lumber has continued on the improved basis and there 
is not a wholesaler who does not report a decided im- 
provement. Prices are up from $1 to $3 a thousand and 
these advances have stimulated the yards to placing orders 
for stock badly needed. Assortments among retailers are 
poor and the betterment has been aimost an every aay oc- 
currence and hard to account for except that better business 
is reported from up-State factories and better figures from 
the building department which come out each day. It has 
been hard tor some retailers to appreciate the higher price 
situation, but they are more willing to go into the market 
now with liberal inquiries than they were a month ago with 
scant orders. Railroads are preparing to place consider- 
able business. This is slowly developing, but the embargo 
on shipments to eastern terminals because of congested 
export conditious comes at a most inconvenient time. This 
ditticulty is, however, slowly being overcome. 

E. G. Ensign, of the Ensign Yellow Pine Company, Wa- 
tumpka, Ala., was in town during the week looking over 
southern yellow pine conditions and in conference with 
W. G. Frost, of the Frost & Davis Lumber Company, Wool- 
worth Building, which handles the Ensign output in this 
market. Both Mr. Ensign and Mr. Frost are decidedly opti- 
mistic on the southern yellow pine outlook and with a daily 
average of about 100,000 feet moving from the Watumpka 
plant there is no doubt but that much of the stock will be 
moving this way. 

Dock contractors are putting out some good sized inquiries 
and orders. All along they have been draining heavily on 
their available supplies, but with better business going to 
these contractors they find themselves badly in need of 
replenishing stocks. Several good sized orders from 200,000 
to 500,000 feet each were placed during the week for dock 
schedules. 

Cc. H. Hershey, of Stone & Hershey, Newark, N. J., east- 
ern distributors of Idaho pine and Pacific coast products, 
has returned from a two weeks’ visit among the mills on 
the Coast whose outputs are handied by Stone & Hershey. 
Mr. Hershey finds a great improvement in the lumber con- 
ditions on the Coast with a substantial increase in in- 
quiries and orders. 

The question of unloading lumber from steamships over 
the stringpiece as requested by the railroads has aroused 














considerable discussion and at a conference between steam-. 


ship representatives and the yellow pine exchange held on 
Friday the following was agreed upon as a rule to govern 
deliveries in this market, it being understood that these 
rules would be given a fair trial for sixty days: ‘Lumber 
to be unloaded by lighter to a clear space on the dock with- 
in reach of the boom and arranged in an orderly manner 
to a maximum height of ten feet.” 


THE TONAWANDAS. 


NortH Tonawanpa, N. Y., Nov. 16.—The Northern 
Lumber Company is one of the few shippers at the 
Tonawandas which has received its last stock of the 
season by boat. The last consignment by vessel for 1915 
was discharged onto the company’s dock last week, bring- 
ing the lake receipts for the season up to approximately 
13,000,000 feet. The company will bring in some stock by 
rail from Canada, as it is needed to round out items that 
are found short from time to time. 

The Twin City Lumber Company will receive its last 
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The Hyde Park Lumber Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Manufacturers of Kiln Dried 


Hardwood Trim 


We straighten our lumber and machine the 
stock perfectly, so you take no chances in 
placing orders with us. We solicit inquiries for 
your requirements in Oak, Gum, Poplar and 
Yellow Pine in straight or mixed cars. 
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The Mowbray & Robinson Co. 
Manufacturers 


Hardwood Lumber 


MADE RIGHT 


Oak Flooring 


PURVEYORS OF FLOORS 
For Fastidious People. 


Main Office, 
Yards and Warehouse: 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


SIMUUINUUNVUNAULUES NO UH 


& 
Hardwood ois Pine for 
Lumber 


Agricultural 
Purposes. 
For Quick Shipment :— 
CHESTNUT CHERRY 
24,400 ft. 4-4—No. 1 Com. & Btr. | 6,009 ft. 4 as and 2nds. 
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38,000 ft. 4-4—No. 3 Com. & Btr. rite for 
110,000 ft. 4-4—No. 2 Com.&S.W. rices. 


E. C. Bradley Lumber Co. 


Gerke Building, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
ve 
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~The Cherry Lumber Company 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
The Largest Stock of Dry 


Cherry in United States. 
ts at 








Richey, Halsted & Quick,““sii0'™ 


HIGH QUALITY BAND SAWN 


White and Red Oak, Chestnut 
Basswood and Yellow Poplar. 








The Hay Lumber Company 
St. Bernard, CINCINNATI, O. 
Poplar and Hardwoods 
Poplar Siding—Oak Flooring 


Mixed Cars Our Specialty. 
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Ships Quickly 


ROPER by Rail or Water 


and has a daily output of 500,000 feet of 
Dressed and 


N. ee PIN Rough Lumber 


Cedar Shingles, Boat Boards, Tank Plank, 
Pattern Lumber and Cross Arms. 





John L. Roper Lumber Co.,°Ve" 





LOUISIANA 








LOUISIANA RED 


CYPRESS 


IS THE BEST CYPRESS. 


We produce and sell as much as 
all the others combined. 


No Concern has “Anything on Us’? in 


Planing Mill Facilities 
Uniform Grades 
Good Service 

Or a “Square Deal”’ 


We want your orders—shipment by rail or sea. 


Louisiana Red Cypress Co., newonteans. ta. 


Frank N. Snell, Sec’y & Gen’] Mgr. | Cable Address, ‘‘Redcypress.”” 














Rough or Dressed. 


Shingles and Lath 


Our facilities and organization insure 
prompt service and nice stock. Also ¢7— 


Tupelo and Cottonwood. 


BASE 


PLATTENVILLE, LA. 


Long Leaf ~ 


‘YELLOW PINE 


Railroad & Car Material, Export & Coastwise Stock 


PITCH PINE PILING 


(Long & short lengths) Yard Stock- Dimension to Finish. 


Poitevent & Favre Lumber Co. 


NEW ORLEANS,LA. “‘Since 1867” — Main Office and Mill, 
Branch Office, 606-7 L.& L.&G.Bldg. MANDEVILLE, LA. J 























POWELL LUMBER CO. 
LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 













consignment of stock by vessel this week. The barge Norris 
is on its way down the lakes with nearly 800,000 feet of 
white pine, which is expected to arrive at the company’s 
dock within a few days. 

The last stock to arrive at the Tonawandas by vessel this 
season will likely be received by Smith, Fassett & Co. Seven 
more vessels are due to arrive with stock for them, the last 
being scheduled to arrive the latter part of December. 

A number of dealers will be forced to leave considerable 
stock at upper lake ports over winter because they are un- 
able to charter boats to bring it down. Vessel owners are 
refusing to take the chances they have in the past and many 
of the tows will send only their steamers up the _ lakes 
again this season to load. Several barges have already 
been left here for the winter. The high freight rates being 
asked by vessel owners are having considerable to do with 
the dealers leaving stock at the points of shipment until 
next spring. 


THE KEYSTONE STATE 


QUAKER CITY NEWS. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., Nov. 16.—Everybody in any way 
connected with the lumber business here seems to be in 
on the new run of prosperity. Increased demand seems 
to be the order of the day everywhere and all kinds of wood 
are feeling it, although the strengthening is not so marked in 














the hardwoods as it 1s in the coniferous. Wholesalers find it . 


more difficult to secure lumber than orders and many are 
the invectives that are being hurled at the smaller millmen 
who, they claim, are abrogating their agreements or delaying 
shipments. Gradually the idea that this upward tendency 
will not last seems to be disappearing and tue large dealers 
state frankly that they are preparing for steadily increasing 
business for many months. That they are warranted in this 
assumption is shown in the reports of general trade condi- 
tions here. Many of the big local industrial plants are work- 
ing overtime, and at that pace have orders enough to last 
them for many months and are bidding on a lot of prospec- 
tive business. For the first time in a long while the textile 
mills are very busy, many of them running at night. And 
the best feature of these conditions is that most of the work 
is for domestic consumption. All the car shops and ship- 
yards are busy and the orders on hand will last for a year 
or more. Cramps have just won $2,000,000 more in con- 
tracts for ships for coastwise traffic. Big rush orders for 
lumber have been caused by the disastrous fires at the Beth- 
lehem Steel Works, the Remington Arms Works and the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, wnere great quantities were 
being used before. In the Baldwin fire last week there was 
a great loss of patterns, which is estimated at from $25,0uu 
to $30,000. Financial conditions show money going out 
freely into commercial circles, and the hoards in bank de- 
creasing. 

Amoug the hardwoods practically everything that is used 
much in this section is active at strong prices, including 
plain and quartered red and white oak, chestnut, maple, 
birch, beech, ash, basswood, poplar, gum, cherry, hickory and 
dogwood. Mahogany and the tancy woods are in more lively 
demand and prices are stiffening. White pine is more active, 
with prices advancing, especialiy on the lower grade items. 
Spruce is scarce and strong in demand and price. Hemlock 
is gaining in demand and prices are tending upward. 
Cypress sells in larger quantities and prices are becoming 
more firm. Cypress shingles have apparently gained more 
strength than cedar, although the latter sell better than tney 
have been. There is good demand for lath of all kinds, and 
prices are firm. Southern yellow pine is still gaining in 
strength, especially in the larger sizes, although the entire 
line is good. North Carolina pine roofers and box are espe- 
cially strong. Building sizes are active, too, and flooring is 
rapidly becoming scarce. 

Enos Mills, of Long’s Peak, Col., while on a recent visit 
to this State, pleased those who are proud of its lumber by 
saying that “within seventy miles of Pittsburgh, in Forest 
County, is the best white pine forest in the country, wit 
—,* trees, and it. should be preserved as a national 
park,” 





AT THE HEAD OF THE OHIO RIVER. 

PITTSBURGH, Pa., Nov. 16.—Nothing more interesting 
has come to the lumber trade in Pittsburgh in many 
months than the recent transposition of the market 
from its lethargy to an era of unusual activity. Prices re- 
cover too quickly to please many. Some losses have had to be 
taken by wholesalers as a result and more caution in quoting 
is being exercised. ‘This is especially true of the southern 
yellow pine trade. Hardwoods and hemlock are very simi- 
larly affected. 

A factor of no small importance is the effect of the rapid 
growth of the coal and coke trade on pit posts and mine 
rails and other mine material. Since September 1 the mining 
operations have been expanding as fast as labor conditions 
would permit. With the mining going on at a rate greater 
than for three or four years, pit post stocks dwindled in a 
night and calls for them came from every direction. Today 
the price has jumped 380 percent and promises to double. 
Scarcity of labor and total “‘unpreparedness” brought this 
about. Most of the labor used for pit post cutting is now 
employed on State highways at political pay, and work in 
the timber is not attractive. 

The Babcock Lumber Company, reports a very excellent 
demand opening for all grades of lumber and prices firmer 
than for a long time. The Kendall Lumber Company reports 
brisk buying among railroads and large consumers of lumber, 
with a rapidly growing shortage in stocks and an increasing 
difficulty in obtaining railroad cars. 





Huie-Hodge Lumber Co.,Ltd., fone. 
— Manufacturers of — 
Southern 


Soft Short Leaf Yellow Pine 


Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High Class Finish 
as well as Yard Stock and Car Material. 








John Chaumont, Pres. Walton McCain, V-Pres. W. B. Williams, Sec.-Treas. & Gen’l Mgr. 


BAYOU BLUE LUMBER CO. 


—MANUFACTURERS OF— 


Calcasieu Long Leaf Yellow Pine Lumber 
HUTCHINSON, LA. 








Shipping Point: Rhinehart Spur. Telegraph and Express Office: Elton, Louisiana 
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NORTH ATLANTIC COAST 


NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 16.—Business has made great 
strides on the road to prosperity lately. Industrial plants 
in many lines are running to capacity and a number 
have been obliged by the volume of orders received to put 
on night shifts. Not alone ammunition and small arms man- 
ufacturers but also the textile mills are rushed to the limit. 
Commercial reports from a number of the important indus- 
trial centers of New England state that business is in the 
midst of a splendid “boom” period, with mills and factories 
working day and night, wages high and orders still coming 
in fast, only a fraction of which are ‘war orders.” 

This wave of prosperity is having a very direct and 
pleasing effect on the lumber trade. Building construction 
is active, and the railroads are coming into the market more 
freely than previously for many months. Many manufactur- 
ing lines find their requirements considerably enlarged by the 
recent very favorable developments. Wholesale lumber mer- 
chants interviewed today said that they were finding it easier 
to sell lumber than to buy it. 

The recent sensational advances made by the quotations 
on southern yellow pine in particular have aroused uneasi- 
ness. While the merchants here are only too well aware that 
the basis of values has been altogether too low for some time 
and that additions to the summer prices are necessary 

















and fully justified, it is hoped that producers will not me 
the mistake of killing the goose that laid the golden egg. 
Two striking instances of prosperity in Boston are show 
by figures issued by the municipal building and collectio, 
departments, covering the first ten months of the curr 
year. Not only has there been a remarkable increase in « | 
classes of building construction over the corresponding peri: 
a year ago, but the money deposited with the city treasur: 
for taxes has increased 3.5 percent over the correspondii:,; 
period of 1914. 
The following figures make an interesting comparison : 
1915 1914 
Buildings - Buildings 
Com- Com- 1915 
pleted Value pleted Value Gain 
Wooden buildings 877 $3,509,374 855 $3,319,862 6 percen 
Brick, steel, con- 
ee A 472 16,127,399 366 12,686,266 27 percen 
57 3,902,728 2,264 3,359,402 16 percent 


OUR ein Stone 4.506 $23,539,474 3,455 $19,365,530 22 percent 


Though the actual construction completed for this year 
shows a decided gain, the increase in the total number oj 
permits to build issued is twice as great. A number of pro 
jected buildings either have just been started or will be 
shortly, and therefore are not included in the above sum 
mary. A total of 5,963 permits were issued up to November 
1, against 4,094 for the first ten months of 1914, a gain of 
45 percent. For these permits the fees have totalled $48, 
147.75, compared with $40,603 last year, a gain of 17 percent. 
There was a gain of 23 percent in the number of permits 
to build wooden buildings; a gain of 54 percent in the 
number of permits for tirst and second class buildings, and a 
gain of 53 percent in the number of permits for alterations. 

The value of building contracts granted in New England 
during the week ended November 10 was $3,741,000, compar- 
ing with $2,422,000 for the corresponding week of 1914, 
$2,659,000 in 1913, and $2,718,000 in 1912. The year 1912 
was the biggest building year in the history of New England, 
and 1915 is liable to surpass it, the total to date being $152.- 
825,000, against $144,494,000 last year, $152,108,000 in 
1913, and $171,046,000 in 1912. 











THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT. 


Banoor, ME., Nov. 16—The county commissioners of 
Penobscot County, Me., under a recent State law, are 
having prepared for the County files a complete set of 
plans of the wild land townships of that County. The list 
comprises about thirty-six different tracts. The work is 
being done by the James W. Sewall office of Old Town, Me. 
Plans are being drawn to a scale of 4 inches to the mile, 
and the set will contain most complete information to 
date in boundary lines, roads and general topographic fea- 
tures. 

Kenneth M. Clark, of the James W. Sewall office of 
Old Town, Me., has just returned from taking charge of 
timber estimating on the east branch of Penobscot River 
watershed. With his other cruisers he has thoroughly 
eovered about 100,000 acres of land. 


CANADIAN TRADE NEWS 


FROM THE CANADIAN CAPITAL. 


OrtTawa, OntT., Nov. 16.—A furore has been caused 
in Canadian lumber circles by allegations that the Cana- 
dian Shell Commission is letting extensive contracts for 
shell boxes to men or companies not engaged in box manu- 
facturing. In some cases, it is alleged, the whole supply 
was turned over to the contractors by some bona fide manu- 
facturers, while in other cases only a part of the contract 
was sublet. The committee’s officials recently stated in 
this connection that no contracts were given to any firm 
which was not engaged in making boxes, nor was any sub- 
letting of contracts for completed boxes allowed. Inspectors 
are required to look carefully into this and where it is 
found that such practices occur the contract is cancelled at 
once, 

The E. B. Eddy Company, of Hull, closed down its saw- 
mill last week. It is the last of the local lumber and pulp 
and paper firms to do so. Although the employees in the 
sawmill have been let out, about 1,300 hands will be kept 
on during the winter at the pulp and paper end of the busi- 
ness. 

Canada lost over $10,000,000 worth of its forests through 
unnecessary fires during 1915. In face of the fact that 
the forest resources of the country are within measurable 
distance of depletion through the enormous annual waste 
these depredations are causing grave concern. Information 
compiled by the Canadian Forestry Association, with the 
assistance of the Dominion Forestry Branch and provincial 
departments, proves that more than 12,000 forest fires oc- 
curred in Canada during the last season, or an average of 
1,400 a month. In Ontario, Quebec and New Brunswick 
and British Columbia about 85 percent of the losses was 
due to settlers’ fires. Manitoba lost more than $1,000,000 
in damage to mature timber and young growth in 1915, 
800,000 acres being burnt over. In Saskatchewan about 
160,000 acres were swept at a loss of $170,000. In Alberta 
about $225,000 damage was caused, while in British Co- 
lumbia, owing to precautionary measures, only 10,000 acres 
of logged over land was burned and only about 36 acres 
of merchantable timber. 

In the report of the sixth annual meeting of the Com- 
mission of Conservation, Ottawa, is an interesting address 
on the prevention of forest fires delivered by H. R. Mac- 
Millan, special trade commissioner for Canada in Europe. 
Sir Clifford Sifton also makes the following remarks: “Brit- 
ish Columbia is doing better than any other Province in 
Canada in the matter of fire protection and taking care of 
its forests. Its Government spends much time and money 
in seeking efficient conservation and is working seriously 
at the problem.” 


IN SOUTHEASTERN CANADA. 


MONTREAL, QUE., Nov. 15.—Local lumbermen state that 
business is showing a considerable improvement. Car 
manufacturing plants in eastern Canada are busy on 
orders for Russian cars, the Eastern Car Company, of New 
Glasgow, N. S., having sent out three ships loaded with cars 
this week. This creates a certain demand for lumber. Fur- 
ther, the fact that a large number of companies engaged in 
the manufacture of war munitions are enlarging their plant 
has also brought business to lumbermen. For the most par: 
these plants, which consist of merely four walls and a roc’, 
are being rushed to completion and it is found that lumber 
is the cheapest and best material to be used for this pur- 
pose. Another source of business is the manufacturing ©! 
boxes and all kinds of packing cases for the shipment < 
shells, clothing and a thousand other kinds of war materi®! 
which are sent overseas. 

Oedinary domestic business is quiet. 




















AT NEW BRUNSWICK’S METROPOLIS. 


Sr. Joun, N. B., Nov. 15.—The situation with regard 
to ocean freights and markets has not changed. Freigh*s 
are still practically prohibitive and the British marke® 
well stocked, although the demand has lately shown a litt! 
improvement. Large stocks will be carried over, and the 
cut of logs reduced. Wholesale merchants report conside!- 
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able falling off in the demand for lumbermen’s supplies, 
ompared with a year ago. The general outlook is uncer- 
‘ain because there is no way of learning anything about 
ihe duration of the war. No one in this part of Canada 
.ooks for the end before the latter part of next year, and 
. longer struggle would not cause surprise. After the 
war a large demand for lumber is expected, with a large 
inerease in the output of spruce in these Provinces. In 
the meantime a waiting policy will be pursued. ‘Trade con- 
ditions in eastern Canada are good, with an almost normal 
cma for building materials, but that demand is easily 
satisfied. 





NOTES FROM MANITOBA. 


WINNIPEG, MAN., Nov. 15.—Weather conditions during 
the last week have been against good business in the 
building line because of the fact that over the week-end 
Winnipeg encountered one of the worst storms for years, 
putting out of business its electrical and water systems. 
Consequently trade has been quiet all week in this section. 
It is hoped, however, that there will be still some building 
done in country districts before the winter finally sets in. 
Most lumber companies have let their stocks run pretty low 
this year, with the result that there will be quite a lot of 
work this winter in the woods. The Prince Albert Lumber 
Company (Ltd.), in Saskatchewan, has sent over 3,000 men 
into various winter camps. The lumber dealers do not ex- 
pect much business during the winter months, but they feel 
assured of a good year in the lumber industry in 1916. 

The Monarch Lumber Company, Winnipeg, operating yards 
throughout the West, made a_ statement recently which 
speaks well for the industry. Mr. Godfrey, secretary-treas- 
urer of the company, said that the company had done more 
business last month than in any other month in its history. 
Collections, too, have been exceptionally good. The lumber 
sold has gone mostly to farmers in Alberta, Saskatchewan 
and Manitoba who in large numbers are building permanent 
homes and barns. It is interesting to note that other lum- 
ber companies have made similar reports during the last 


WISCONSIN 


ON LAKE WINNEBAGO. 


OsHKOSH, WIs., Nov. 16.—Although the general im, 
pression prevails in Wisconsin and northern Michigan 
that logging operations this winter will be carried on a 
greatly reduced scale this conclusion is not borne out by the 
reports of lumber companies in that territory. Summing up 
these separate reports it is apparent that logging will be on 
a par with that of the last five years and in some localities 
the amount of money and industry to be expended will sur- 
pass that of last year and one or two years previous thereto. 

The most pessimistic reports are those emanating from 
this city. This is due to the fact that the Paine and Foun- 
tain Campbell Lumber companies will put in no logs. The 
Central Lumber Company, this citv. promises a much cur- 
tailed cut. The Medford Lumber Company, of which A. L. 
Osborn, of this city, is president, has not fully developed its 
plans but Mr. Osborn forecasts that its output will be com- 
paratively light. Hollister, Amos & Co. will limit their oper- 
ations but the Buckstaff-Sprague Lumber Company, in which 
D. C. Buckstaff, of this city, is interested, will do some log- 
ging out of its headquarters at Wittenberg. 

Lumbermen engaged in business in the vicinity of Wausau 
are much more optimistic and the promise is that from 
20,000,000 to 25,000,000 feet will be cut. A change of spirit 
for the better has been manifested there within recent weeks 
owing to the improvement of general conditions in the lum- 
ber market. 

The Mohr Lumber Company has two camps in Price County 
which are operated by jobbers. Gustave Kraft, of Merrill, 
has taken a contract to cut 5,000,000 feet of hardwood and 
Sdward Page, of Rhinelander, has agreed to cut 1,500,000 
feet of logs, mostly swamp products. The Jacob Mortenson 
Lumber Company is operating one camp of forty men, in get- 
ting out hardwood logs, which expects to turn out 3,000,000 
feet. The company has contracted with Joseph Chevrier, of 
Wausau, to cut 2.000.000 feet of hemlock and hardwood at 
Galloway. The B. Heinemann Lumber Company has no 
plans for the present, but it is well stocked up. The Cisco 
Lumber Company expects to cut 3,000,000 feet of hardwood 
in the Cisco Lake country. 

srooks & Ross, of Schofield, plan to do more logging than 

_the Wausau companies. They have started one camp of 
forty-five men at Boulder Junction, where they expect to cut 
3,000,000 feet of hardwood and white pine before April 1. 
The company has let one contract to Gustave Kraft, of Mer- 
rill, for 4,000,000 feet of hemlock and hardwood near Presque 
Isle Lake. In Vilas County Dan She has a camp operating 
and expects to cut 2,000,000 feet of white pine for the same 
company, which is part of a five-year contract to turn out 
25,000,000 million feet, 8,000,000 having been cut last year. 

Similarly optimistic reports come from Chippewa Falls. 
August Mason will send a crew of men to the Rice Lake 
Lumber Company’s camp near Draper to begin the winter's 
logging. A large crew has also gone to the same company’s 
plant near Kennedy to spend the winter in the woods. The 
Northwestern Lumber Company at Stanley, is the only great 
company left in that section. It expects to put in more logs 
than originally intended. : 

Secretary O. T. Swan, of the Northern Hemlock & Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association, went to Soperton, Wis., 
this evening for a consultation with M. J. Quinlan, chairman 
of the bureau on grades of that organization, and also to 
complete details for.the proposed special meeting to be held 
in Milwaukee December 7. 

“. J. Ducker, traffic manager of the Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, went to Menominee, 
Mich., today to take part in a hearing before an Interstate 
Cor ‘merce Commission examiner whereby dealers in central 
Mi higan points seek to secure lower freight rates to terri- 
tory in this State and rates which are equal to those afforded 
lak> ports of Michigan. 

















IN NORTHERN WISCONSIN. 


HINELANDER, WIs., Nov. 15.—A resume of the lumber 
tion in Wisconsin, as reported by a well known 
ver wholesaler of this city, is about as follows: 
f ‘ness has revived considerably, especially in the last 
( weeks. My shipments were twice as great in October 
4 any other month since the war broke out, but still 
were not up _to the normal October shipments of the 
ten years. Though there is talk of advancing them, 
S have hardly changed. I look for no articular ad- 
© until the wholesalers and jobbers clean up their old 
‘Ss to such an extent that they will have to come into 
market to buy new stocks. They have been selling 
oer for several months below cost, but it is safe to say 
L any they purchase from now on will not be sold at a 
t » and it is going to take a jump of several dollars a 
‘ousand feet to attain this. 
__ There has been considerable business lately in inch hard 
‘ble for flooring factories and they have been cleaning up 
a ood many of the stocks around the country. Some mills 
th end to hold for more money and will probably get it if 
Th wait till the factories use up what they now have. 
ah eens a wait till March or April. There is some de- 
rd for thick maple; 5/4, however, seems to be all cleaned 
ae not much 6/4 is on hand. 
‘ock elm is being inquired for and some sales are made. 





Soft elm is dull, with good sized stocks on hand. Crating is 
wanted, but there is little demand for No. 2 and better. In 
birch there is scarcely any call for No. 2 common, but No. 
1 common and FAS sell fairly well. Six quarter birch be- 
gins to show symptoms of scarcity. Ten quarter is sold 
right up to the saw. The common grades of white and nor- 
way pine are in some demand. No. 3 hemlock for crating 
sells fairly well. 

“Logging prospects for this winter are fair. I believe that 
there will be about the usual amount of logs put in, though 
the camps may not start until rather late.’ 





A WISCONSIN WOODWORKING CENTER. 


SHEBOYGAN, WIS., Nov. 15.—The new season’s logging 
is beginning in earnest as evidenced by the large in- 
crease in demand for woodsmen reported. 

The C. W. Fish sawmill at Elcho will operate all winter. 
The company has opened a logging camp with about seventy 
men, 

There will be extensive logging operations around Crandon 
this season. Keith Hiles will run a large crew of their 
own and have also let a contract to Andrew Harris, of 
Crandon, to deliver 2,090,000 feet of mixed timber two miles 
south of the city. Mr. Harris is already starting his camp 
and hiring a crew. August Sense, of Merrill, has begun cut- 
ting 2,000,000 feet for the Underwood Veneer Company, of 
Wausau, the logs being shipped to Wausau by rail. C. A. 
McGee will operate near Rice Lake clearing up what pine 
and boxwood timber is left on the land already logged. 
Arthur Vine is moving to a camp on the Wisconsin & North- 
ern Railway and will cut cver eighty acres he owns there. 
Isaac Dehart, of Crandon, has taken a contract to load 
2,000,000 feet of logs at Rocky’s Siding for August Sense. 
Anderson Plummer has taken a contract to cut and land 
1,250,000 feet of logs for the Forster-Mueller Lumber Com- 
pany at Hiles. 





CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Nov. 16.—Proof that general busi- 
ness in Milwaukee shows steady improvement is found in 
the report just made to a leading commercial agency by 
James A. Fetterly, secretary of the retail merchants’ division 
of the Merchants’ & Manufacturers’ Association, which says 
that collections in all lines of the retail trade are above 
normal, that retail sales in October showed a substantial 
gain over 1914 and that the demand for skilled labor ex- 
ceeds the supply, especially in the iron and steel trades. 
The lumber business holds up well, despite the lateness of the 
season. The weather has been so favorable up to the present 
that building operations have been unusually active for the 
time of year. News from about the State indicates that retailers 
have been meeting with a brisk trade this fall. The weather 
has been so good and general conditions have shown such 
improvement that building operations in the smaller cities 
and towns and in the country districts have been active. A 
record breaking grain crop was harvested and is being dis- 
posed of at good prices, while the corn crop was much better 
than expected earlier in the season, with the result that 
money is easier and general confidence shows more life. 

A report just made public by the Milwaukee building in- 
spector shows that permits issued this year have so far to- 
talled $10,450,148, a gain of 13 percent over the same period 
of 1914. Indications are that the prediction made earlier 
in the season by the building inspector that the total build- 
ing investment in Milwaukee this year would attain a new 
high mark willbe fulfilled. Last week sixty-eight permits 
were issued for structures to cost $326,860 compared with 
sixty-six permits and a building investment of $203,200 dur- 
ing the corresponding period in 1914, 


MINNESO1 A 


A MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Nov. 17.—A decidedly better 
showing as to lumber shipments was made by the local 
mills during October. The statement compiled from rail- 
road reports shows 517 cars of lumber and thirty-five cars 
of door and millwork shipped from here during October, com- 
pared with 485 of both classes of freight shipped in October 
last year. Receipts also showed a gain, being 1,267 cars of 
lumber and seventeen cars of doors and millwork, compared 
with 1,042 cars of both classes last year, 

Local friends of Thomas L. Shevlin are basking in the 
reflected glory of his remarkable showing at Yale, where after 
two weeks of “emergency coaching” he made a new football 
team out of the men who had lost four previous games, and 
turned them loose to clean up one of Princeton’s best teams. 
All are pulling for another victory next Saturday over 
Harvard. 

Robert W. Wetmore, secretary and treasurer of the Shev- 
lin-Carpenter-Clarke company and other Shevlin corporations, 
has just returned from a month's tour of the Pacific coast, 
from Los Angeles to Vancouver. ‘Conditions seem improved 
on the west coast,” he said, “but they are still badly demor- 
alized. Just as soon as there is a prospect of some business 
everybody jumps in and overproduction results.”” He found 
an improved. condition in British Columbia. Mr. Wetmore 
visited Bend, Ore., where the Shevlin-Hixon company is put- 
ting up a big modern sawmill which will be ready for opera- 
tion about February 1. 

H. W. Hogue has opened an office in the Lumber Exchange 
as sales representative of the Earles-Cleary Lumber & Shingle 
Company, of Bellingham, Wash. For a number of years Mr. 
Hogue traveled out of here for white pine mills, but has been 
in the West since 1907. = 

G. V. Learned, who has charge of the Seattle office of the 
Learned Lumber Company, is here for a business visit with 
his associates. He has just been in Los Angeles on a visit 
to his mother. 




















AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 


DuLutTH, MINN., Nov. 17.—There are about a dozen 
lumber cargoes yet to go forward from the head of the 
lakes but boats have been delayed greatly by stormy 
weather. The present updound fleet is overdue nearly a 
week, and more than fifty vessels in the Lake Superior trade 
were in shelter late last week. With normal weather con- 
ditions from now on the ltumber fleet should soon again be 
on its way down the lakes. 

Edward Hines, president of the Virginia & Rainy Lake 
Company, was in the city last week and he expresses much 
satisfaction with the outlook for the lumber business. He 
has been at Virginia, Minn., where a meeting of the di- 
rectors of the company was held. He later spent a counle 
of days at Winton, where is located the plant of the St. 
Croix Lumber & Manufacturing Company, another Hines 
enterprise, and returned to Chicago last Saturday. 

There is considerable inquiry for lumber stocks for 1916 
delivery, especially for special sizes in special grades of 
norway. Norway prices will doubtless show’ suhstantial 
P= lama next year over the year now drawing to a 
close. 

A new municipal building will be erected at West Du- 
luth, and Hugh Faweett, of this city, has been awarded the 
contract. The estimated cost is $23,000. The outlook for 
— construction in Duluth next season is very promis- 
ng. 











Long Leaf 


Yellow Pine 
Timber, Lumber, Lath and Shingles 


Special facilities for the production 
of large and long Timbers, Deals, 
other Export sizes and car material. 


For our high grade Flooring, Ceil- 
ing, Siding, Finish and other dressed 
stock ,— 


“Ask the Wholesaler” 


The Alger-Sullivan 
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Rock Creek Lumber Company 


IN FLORIDA’S PINE HEART 


A BRAND NEW 
MODERN SAW MILL 


cutting the best rough dimension that 
money can buy. 


Hampton Springs, Fla. (OntheL.0.P. &G. Ry.) 








| YELLOW PINE 


KILN DRIED FLOORING and CEILING, 
ROUGH and DRESSED TIMBER and PLANK. 





Shipments by Rail, Sail or Steamer. 


CUMMER LUMBER COMPANY, 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
| Northern Sales Offices:—1 Madison Ave., New Y ork City | 
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Union Cypress Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


RED CYPRESS 


Lumber, Lath, Shingles, Railroad Timber, Piling and Ties. 
HOPKINS. FLORIDA. 
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Guy |. BUELL, PREsT. 
G. L. Hume, ViCE-PrREsT. 


G. B. MONTGOMERY, TREAS. 
L. D. TANNER, SECRETARY. 


Montgomery Lumber Co. 
SUFFOLK, VA. 


Manufacturers of 








Kiln 


Dried N. C. Pine 
and Cypress 


Shipments by Car or Cargo, Rough or Dressed. 








We have a large assortment of CYPRESS 
{—s in fine shipping condition. Write for 
information and SPECIAL PRICES. 
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N.C. Pine 


In Car or Cargo Shipments. 
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Our equipment enables us 
to carry a good stock of 
kiln dried, rough and 
dressed lumber, and we 
have shipping facilities that 
guarantee prompt service. 


Fosburgh Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers 
Norfolk, Virginia. 
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Surry Lumber Co. 

BALTIMORE, MD. 
North Carolina 
Pine 
LUMBER and BOX SHOOKS 

Norfolk and selina cae Wallace, N. C. 
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Horton Corwin, Jr., Pres. and Treas. 


The Branning Manufacturing Co. 
Manufacturers of 


N. C. PINE || Bed Slats 
LUMBER _ and 
Plastering Lath. 


Kiln Dried, 
Dressed and Rough. 

Wellington & Powellsville R. R. Co.,Windsor, N.C. Edenton Plan- 
ing Mills, Capacity, 100,000 per day. Saw Mills:—Edenton, N.C., 
Columbia, N. C., Ahoski, N.C.. Capacity, 140,000 per day. 


General Office, EDENTON, N. C. 


6 ‘The Place To Buy ) 


is where your orders are appreci- 
ated and quality is equal to our 


N. C. Pine 


; j Flooring, Ceiling, Roofers, Long and 
Shortleaf Yellow Pine, rough or dressed 


Car and Cago Shipments. 


Ellington & Guy, Inc., aint Bee. ) 








W. D. Pruden, Sec’y. 
































FROM THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 





PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


Southern Wood Conditions Have a Healthy Trade In- 
fluence—Lumbermen Bound East to Champion Shin- 
gles’ Interests. 

SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 13.—Optimism is the keynote of 
the situation in the lumber business here today. No 
great or unusual volume of business is coming to the 
north coast, but a better feeling than has been noted for 
more than a year is apparent. It is a well known fact that 
southern yellow pine, the principal competitor of Douglas fir, 
has advanced rapidly in price during the last six or eight 
weeks and this condition is bound to be reflected on the 
Coast in the near future. Manufacturers are inclined to hold 
firm to present prices and take no future business. Mills 
are running on a heavily curtailed program and there seems 
little likelihood of heavier production for several months. 
The log supply has been kept down and logs are advancing 
in price. Cedar logs are scarce both in British Columbia 
and Washington. One western railroad has bought many 
millions of feet of ties and other roads are in the market for 
ties, stringers and other material. Yard buyers from the 
middle West show a tendency to buy earlier than usual, 
being influenced no doubt by southern yellow pine condi- 
tions. Inquiries for large quantities of lumber are coming 
in by wire and the first time in many months the lumberman 
is wearing a smile of expectation which it is hoped will soon 
be turned into one of realization. 

Western Washington is experiencing remarkably cold 
weather for this section. ‘There have been very heavy snow- 
falls in the mountains for the time of year, the snow having 
fallen pretty well down toward the Coast. A continuance of 
this kind of weather would stop much of the already cur- 
tailed logging operations. 

In the coastwise trade freights are advancing and avail- 
able tonnage is scarce, always an indication of improvement 
in coastwise trade. Until two months ago many idle coast- 
ing steamers were tied up for lack of business. 

Reports from the middle West are all encouraging and 
lumbermen predict the heaviest spring buying in years. 

L. R. Fifer, of the L. R. Fifer Fumber Company, this city, 
returned during the week froin six weeks’ trip in the buy- 
ing territory of the middle States. He reports good business 
and a belief in a big improvement in prices very soon. 

V. S. Hodges, manager of the lumber department of Hind, 
Rolfe & Co., San Francisco, has been spending the last 
six months in Australia. He writes that he will visit Seattle 
early next month on his way back to San Francisco. Mr. 
Hodges says that business is quiet in Australia, but he is 
0 eae regarding the future lumber trade with that 
country. 

Carlos Ruggles, president and treasurer of the Carlos 
Ruggles Lumber Company, wholesaler of Springfield, Mass., 
is a Seattle visitor this week. Mr. Ruggles visits the Coast 
and the Inland Empire every year. 

R. S. Edgerton, Seattle manager for the Wallace-Ballord 
Lumber Company, which has headquarters in Minneapolis, 
will leave Sunday, November 14, for San Francisco. Mr. 
Edgerton will be accompanied by his wife and they will 
spend several days at the Exposition. 

John McMaster, head of the John McMaster Shingle Com- 
pany, this city, and one of the veteran shingle manufac- 
turers of the Coast, will leave for Washington, D. C., on 
December 1. Mr. McMaster will accompany J. N. Teal, 
Portland, Ore., attorney fer the West Coast Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, who will present a brief of the con- 
ditions of the shingle industry before the Federal Trade 
Commission on December 13. Mr. McMaster as a practical 
shingle manufacturer of many years’ experience will assist 
Mr. Teal and be present to furnish any information of a 
practical or technical nature that the commission may re- 

uire. 

* George W. Stevens.& Son, Spokane, have been appointed 

sales representatives in Spokane territory for the Puget 

Sound Mills & Timber Company, Port Angeles, Wash. This 

concern is running steadily turning out 1,000,000 red cedar 

shingles and over 300,000 feet of fir lumber daily. 





ON POSSESSION SOUND. 

EvERETT, WaSH., Nov. 15.—These are busy times in 
the lumber, shingle and logging industries and the out- 
look is good for a continuance of prevailing conditions 
throughout the winter months. The California demand is 
better than it has been and heavy shipments are being made 
eastward. 

Announcement has been made that cruising parties, which 
have just been withdrawn from their work on the Federal 
land exchange, have completed a cruise of 300 sections in 
eleven national forests. About 800 State school sections 
will be cruised for exchange for an equal area and value 
of Federal lands. Besides the State lands about 1,000 
acres of Federal land will be cruised. One hundred thou- 
sand dollars is available for the work. ‘ 

Some foreign business is being handled here. The 
schooner Golden Shore is loading 750,000 feet for New 
Zealand at the Canyon Lumber Company’s mill. The 
schooner Honoipu arrived this week to load 1,000,000 feet 
of lumber at the Crown mill for Callao and the Nan Smith 
has loaded 300,000 from the same plant for Valparaiso. 





ON BELLINGHAM BAY. 

BELLINGHAM, WASH., Nov. 13.—Bellingham Bay will 
have a busier appearance next week with the expected 
arrival of two sailing vessels to load lumber at the 
E. K. Wood docks, one for Peru and the other for Aus- 
tralia. Both at the Wood mill and at the wharf of the Bloc- 
del Donovan Lumber Mills, lumber is being piled pending the 
arrival of vessels to load for offshore ports. The last 
named concern will be able to operate until Christmas, ac- 
cording to Superintendent C. L. Flynn, before it will be 
necessary to close on account of lack of piling room. It is 
possible the mills of the company as well as those of other 
manufacturers will close for a week or two about the end 
of the year. 

Letters of optimism have been received from middle West 
retailers by Esker Fitzwater, manager of the Minnesota- 
Western Lumber Company. In questioning dozens of re- 
tailers he finds that the outlook for the next six or eight 
months is very promising. In explaining the reason for the 
unsatisfactory business transacted in October the retailers 
say that a late fall and rains are chiefly responsible. They 
add that not until snow falls can the farmers be expected 
to do any repair work. In their opinion there is likely to 
be considerable building in the middle West next year if 
the spring opens favorably. ; 

The Anacortes Lumber & Box Company has received an 
order for spruce to be used in building British aeroplanes. 
The shipment to the United Kingdom will be made in large 
pieces. This is the third company in northwestern Wash- 
ington to receive orders for aeroplane stock within recent 
months. 

Imports of British Columbia forest products during the 
last month are as heavy as they were during the two previ 
ous months. The receipts at Blaine and Sumas were about 
330 carloads and it is estimated by a Bellingham railroad 
man that approximately 300 carloads went through eastern 

ortals. i 
: EB. P. Marsh, president of the Washington State Federa- 


tion of Labor, stated in an interview in this city this wok 
that he favors a duty on shingles and added that he had no 
doubt the tariff is a factor in the shingle industry. He esii 
— that about 30 cents a thousand would be sufficic:it 
uty. . 

, George W. Loggie, president of the Whatcom Falls Mil 
Company, is still under the care of a physician at his re-; 
dence, but has recovered somewhat from the effects of tho 
cerebral hemorrhage attack a few weeks ago. 





COMMENCEMENT BAY LUMBER NEWS. 


Railroad System Purchases Tie Timber in Northwest 
for First Time—Fir Is the Material Selected—Big 
Order Due for Panama Canal Work. 


Tacoma, WASH., Nov. 13.—J. P. O’Brien, president 
of the Oregon-Washington Railway & Navigation Com- 
pany, who was in Tacoma Thursday in his private ear on 
an inspection trip over the lines, in discussing indications 
of certain business improvement shown in recent. months, 
stated that orders for 50,000,000 feet of lumber for railroad 
ties had been placed within the last three months by the 
Union Pacific and allied lines of the Harriman system. Said 
Mr. O'Brien: 

_ “This is the first time the Union Pacific has purchased 
its tie lumber in the Northwest. Heretofore that part of 
the system has used Wyoming pine, but has been Eeduced 
to try fir. This year in the 1,800,000 ties represented in 
the orders the Union Pacific alone has placed an order for 
400,000 ties for next year’s renewals. The greater part, 
approximately 43,000,000 feet, has been placed with mills 
north of Portland. Next year the Union Pacific part will 
probably be even larger.” 

_, The Pacific National Lumber Company is sawing again at 
its mill at National, which bad beer closed down for a long 
time. E. W. Demarest. of this company, divides his time 
between the offices in Tacoma and the mills and takes as 
optimistic a view of the market as conditions will allow. 

J..G. Dickson, of the Pacific States Lumber Company and 
the Mineral Lake Lumber Company, says business continues 
to show better than experience would indicate was to be 
expected for the last three months of the year. Volume is 
very satisfactory for November; prices hold and spring 
trade outlook is encouraging. 

The Addison-Hill Lumber Company at South Tacoma put 
on a night crew this week, running its plant ten hours 
daily and eleven at night. The mill has a 10-hour capacity 
of around 45,000 feet. J. R. Addison, of this company, says 
the night shift is not due to returning normal conditions but 
to the fact prices are such that to make a_ reasonable 
margin of profit it is necessary to increase the output, 
which can only be done by double time. He says he does 
not expect any very great improvement in lumber for a 
year or two and blames the tariff primarily for the past 
dullness and low prices. 

The State land board at its meeting Monday appraised 
715 chains of tidelands at the mouth of the Pysht River 
in Clallam County at $4,467.70 for the Merrill & Ring Lum- 
ber Company, of Seattle, which wil] bid the tidelands in at 
the January State land sale. The company’s plans call 
for opening big booming grounds to log its timber holdings 
on the Olympia Peninsula. The board also granted the 
company right-of-way for a logging railroad over a school 
section. L. D. Merrill is president of the company. 

Notice was received Thursday by the Commercial Club 
from A. C. Hemphill, of W. R. Grace & Co., that his com- 
pany had received the contract for 7,500,000 feet of fir lum- 
ber for Fanama Canal construction and expected to place 
the bulk of the order with Tacoma mills. Mr. Hemphill 
was in the city Thursday from Seattle, where his headquar- 
ters are. 

J. A. Munroe, of Omaha, vice president of the Union Pa- 
cific system, was in Tacoma this week on a tour of in- 
spection of the Harriman lines. Mr. Munroe stated while 
here that he had just received a wire that the Pullman 
Company had placed an order for a western road for 500 
new freight cars to be delivered as soon as possible, around 
1,000,000 feet of car material being required to fill the 
order. Said Mr. Munroe: “All of the railroads will soon be 
in the market for more lumber and will buy new equipment 
if improved business conditions continue. The sun of pros- 
perity is rising again and the Pacific coast will surely get 
its share.” 

Conditions in the lumber market are getting a little bet- 
ter with a somewhat stronger demand for lumber, accord- 
ing to C. D. Danaher, of the Danaher Lumber Company. 
If improvement continues the company may about the first 
of the year decide to start its mill on the north waterfront, 
which has been idle since early last spring. 





ON THE WILLAMETTE RIVER. 

PorTLAND, ORE., Nov. 13.—Both the Oregon-Washing- 
ton Railroad & Navigation Company and the Southern 
Pacific Railroad are now in the market for lumber i 
quantities for the first time in many months, and this has 
bad a splendid effect on the tone of the lumber business. 
The loggers in the Columbia River district feel that it Is 
about time for them to share a little in the general improve- 
ment and while no advances have been reported on fir logs, 
many loggers say that they will refuse to sell any more 
logs at the prevailing prices, $5, $8 and $11. J. S. O'Gor- 
man, president of the Columbia River Loggers’ Association, 
says that an inventory of the logs now in the water shows 
that the supply is much smaller now than it was at this 
time last year and the demand considerably stronger. Many 
of the camps are now closed and will not be induced to re 
open till next season unless log prices show a very material 
increase, since operations under existing conditions « uld 
be carried on only at a loss. a 

E. B. Hazen, general manager of the Douglas Fir Lumber 
Company, says that if the lumber producers of the Pacific 
northwest get the 40-cent rate to the Missouri River points 
for which application to the Interstate Commerce Com mis- 
sion has been made this district will be able to ship /arge 
quantities of fir to Iowa, Nebraska and other States v hich 
formerly were heavy consumers. At present lumber that 
costs $8 at local mills has to pay $16 freight to get to 
Missouri. : 

The Columbia River Loggers’ Association held a_ meeting 
here Friday, November 12, and transacted routine bus:2ess- 
It was well attended. J. S. O’Gorman presided. 

PDBBBBLB BLL LILI I 


THE JAPANESE lumbermen in the Odate region have 
an interesting way of transporting logs from the river 
to the sawmill on the bank over an elevation of »bout 
100 feet. According to American Forestry, a water bal- 
ance was erected, consisting of a short double track rail- 
way on a steep incline provided with two cars fas‘ ene 
together so that one would be at the top when the other 
was at the river. -The cars were made water wagon 
fashion, and when the lower car was loaded wit! logs 
the upper car was filled with water. When full it vould 
outweigh the logs, and down. it would go to be emptied 
and loaded with logs again. 
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‘Domestic Trade Improves—Coastwise Ocean Freights 
Increase—Box Factories Have Large Output—Prog- 
ress in Lumber Freight Rate Adjustments. 


San FRANcIScO, CAL., Nov. 13.—The upward movement 
in the domestic lumber trade continues and the spirits 
of the local dealers are rising in proportion. A further 
advance in coastwise freights is reported as vessels are 
growing scarcer. Four dollars freight has been paid here 
ior steam schooners from the Northwest, an advance of 
50 cents over the last quotations. Lumber prices are going 
up to meet the increased freight and wholesalers are ask- 
ing about $1 more for lumber delivered here. The San 
Francisco base price on fir lumber is now about $10.50 
and $11 is asked for southern California. 

There has been a slight improvement in the offshore situ- 
ation and the export price is now about $8 base at the 
mill. Few new charters have been made. There is a very 
small supply of disengaged tonnage available for lumber 
cargoes and offshore freights are holding at the advanced 
rates. 

Most of the white pine box factories have had a big 
season as far as volume of output is concerned, owing to 
the large crops of nearly all kinds of fruits raised. Until a 
few days ago there had been no rainfall and the fruits es- 
caped damage from moisture. 

White pine lumber is in good demand, with advanced 
prices indicated, although a shortage of freight cars is 
causing some delays in filling orders. Sugar pine shop is 
said to be pretty well cleaned up, with prospects that there 
will be no difficulty in disposing of all of the season’s cut of 
clear. The number of building contracts filed for record 
last week was twenty, representing a total investment in 
buildings of $128,000. 

Some progress is being made in adjusting on an equitable 
basis the lumber rates for the Sacramento and San Joaquin 
Valley mills. On November 8 State Railroad Commission- 
ers Devlin and Loveland listened to the story told on the 
witness stand by W. Taylor, testifying in the interest 
of both the Southern Pacific and the Santa Fe Railroad sys- 
tems. Mr. Taylor told. of a number of conferences held with 
the mill companies and declared that the San Joaquin Valley 
mills-had accepted the new schedule of rates prepared at the 
joint conference. One of the mills, represented by Lloyd 
Roberts, deemed the settlement so satisfactory that it with- 
oti” ad complaint. The hearing was continued to No- 

er 23. 

The Diamond Maich Company, at Stirling City, has com- 
pleted logging operations in the Ramsey RBar district and 
all of the camps are ready to move. The Stirling City mill 
has cut 32,500,000 feet thus far during the season. There 
having been several million feet of logs left in the pond from 
last season, enough material to keep the mill running for 
about six weeks still remains. 

The Spanish Peak Lumber Company, O. C. Haslett presi- 
dent, is making good headway with its project at Spanish 
Ranch. According to recent advices the company has con- 
tracted to remove Government timber estimated at about 
150,000,000 feet from a tract of 4.500: acres. This timber, 
in addition to 250,000,000 feet of its own holdings, includ- 
ing the Hammon and Moss timber, will give the company a 
supply that will keep its new sawmill running for several 
years. Under the Government contract cutting must begin 
not later than June, 1916. Instead of extending the Quincy 
& Western Railway in order to ship the lumber to a main 
line railroad, arrangements have been made to build a steel 
tramway of new design and large capacity. 

The Lamoine Lumber & Trading Company recently shut 
down for the season its mill at Lamoine. Last season's 
run is said to have been one of the best in the history of 
the plant. Logging operations will continue as long as 
weather conditions will permit. The box factory will be 
kept in operation for six months longer. 

G. K. Wentworth, president of the Portland Lumber Com- 
pany, Portland, Ore., is visiting A. J. Russell, the Cali- 
fornia agent of his firm. 

D. H. Steinmetz, general manager of the Standard Lum- 
ber Company, with headquarters at Sonoma, is visiting 
the company’s city office. 

Among the lumbermen who have arrived in the city are 
the following: F. W. Leadbetter, of Portland; F. O. Mc- 
Gavic, McCloud River Lumber Company, McCloud, Cal.; 
E. L. Gaudette, South Bend Mills & Timber Company, Wil- 
lapa_ Harbor; Robert Lytle, Hoquiam Lumber & Shingle 
Company, Hoquiam, Wash. ; apycel Williams, Donsman, Wis. ; 
George J. Barker, Boston, Mass.; N. L. Curtis, Koch Lum- 
ber Company, Toledo, Ohio. 


AT THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA METROPOLIS. 

Los ANGELES, CaL., Nov. 13.—Last week saw a steady 
growth in demand for lumber. Yards show greater eag- 
erness to. buy and as it is termed, it is now a sellers’ 
market. Almost every yard has put out an inquiry for stock. 
"he chief cause of the increase in business is the recent 
advance in the freight rates charged by the vessels from 
northern mills to southern California ports as previously 
mentioned in this column. Both dealers and vessel owners 
are satisfied that the recent stiff advances are not the last 
that. will be seen in the near future and are talking of 
gaa advaice of $1 a thousand feet before the first of the 
: Vessels to bring lumber south from the mills are almost 
‘impossible to obtain and mills that have no carriers of their 
own but who have depended on chartering independent vessels 
s their requirements demanded find it difficult to make deliv- 


= and impossible to guarantee their prices on future busi- 








, INLAND EMPIRE 








IN THE WESTERN PINE COUNTRY. 


SPOKANE, WasH., Nov. 13.—Spokane lumber condi- 
‘ons have taken an upward trend during the last week 
nd inquiries and orders are on the increase, considerably 
mn advance of the same period a year ago. Manufacturers 
‘re marking time between seasons, but a better feeling is 
“emonstrated whenever two or more lumbernen get together. 
_A. W. Cooper, secretary of the Western Pine Manufac- 
urers Association, wili leave for Portland November 15 to 
ae a meeting of the committee of the West Coast Lumber 
‘anufacturers’ Association on classification of lumber and 
‘umber products. Secr2tary Cooper is chairman of the com- 
nittee appointed at the recent meeting of the Western Pine 
‘anufacturers Association to study this question. He ex- 
pects to be in Portland two days. 
he Frank J. Davies, of the Edward Rutledge Timber Company, 
pe in Spokane this week just returning from an inspection 
the company’s timber holdings on Marble Creek, Ida. The 
So Rany has recently finished a fine dam on Marble Creek 
pe has also completed_a dam on Brussell Creek, a tributary 
f Marble Creek. Mr. Davies states that the company is cut- 
ting 20,000,000 feet of logs for spring delivery. 
wae Puget Sound Mills & Timber Company, Port Angeles, 
ware has appointed George W. Stevens & Son, wholesalers 
Y offices in the Chamber of Commerce Building, Spokane, 


as sales representatives for the Spokane territory. 
Stevens, of this concern, recently visited the mills of the 


BR. W. 


company at Port Angeles. The Puget Sound Mills & Timber 
Company is one of the oldest concerns on the Pacific Coast 
engaging in the car trade, with a fine new plant which was 
completed a couple of years ago and turns out 1,000,000 red 
— shingles and over 300,000 feet of old growth yellow fir 
daily. 





IN THE KOOTENAI COUNTRY. 

SANDPOINT, IpA., Nov. 15.—A distinetly better feeling 
obtains here and all through the Inland Empire than 
has been noted among the lumbermen for a long time. 

As the sales manager of one of the leading lumber com- 
panies expressed it, “We all feel good because we think we 
see a brisk revival of trade on the way, but it has not hit 
us yet and there is so far absolutely nothing doing in the 
way of orders to make us feel pleased, but we do just the 
same.” 

The Dover Lumber Company is engaged in the construc- 
tion of a four-and-a-quarter-mile flume which will empty 
into the Pende D’Oreille River about a half mile below the 
Dover mil]. It is being built V shape, 7 feet across the top 
with 5-foot sides. It will have about a 3 percent grade 
with nowhere a greater curve than 10 percent, and will 
accommodate an 80-foot pole. It will tap some of the 
Dover Company’s best holdings of white pine. 





FLATHEAD VALLEY LUMBER NEWS. 

KALISPELL, Mont., Nov. 15.—Demand is very quiet 
and there is no material improvement in the price situ- 
ation. The mills throughout the district have but little 
business booked ahead, and most of them are operating 
their shipping departments on reduced time. Logging opera- 
tions are well advanced, and if the present weather condi- 
tions continue for another ten days everything will be in 
readiness for the sleigh haul. The usual amount of logs 
will be banked for next season’s run, aggregating about 
175,000,000 feet. 

C. B. Roberts, general manager of the Lincoln Logging & 
Lumber Company, Fortine, left early in the week for eastern 
Montana points on business. He says the sawmill is still 
operating and that the company has had a very successful 
season’s run. 

W. R. Ballord, general manager of the Somers Lumber 
Company, Somers, left this week for St. Paul and other 
eastern cities on business. The plant at Somers is running 
on a day and night shift and will continue to operate as 
long as weather conditions permit. Approximately 60,000,- 
000 feet will be manufactured this year, about 40 percent of 
which will be cut into ties for the Great Northern Railway 


Company. 
THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 


Bay Crry-Sacinaw, MicH., Nov. 16.—With prospects 
steadily growing brighter and business increasing the 
lumber dealers of the Saginaw Valley expect to be in 
the proper spirit to observe Thanksgiving and give due 
praise for the return of prosperity. The demand in many 
lines is much heavier and the prices are firmer. In order 
to care for the bigger trade it has been necessary to add 
extra men to the forces employed by various firms and 
to lengthen the working hours. 

Among the concerns showing evidences of the better con- 
ditions is the Westover-Kamm Company, of Bay City, which 
has increased the number of hours from ten to twelve for 
its seventy-five employees. Indications point to the belief 
that this condition will continue for several months. A 
new Corliss 350-horsepower engine is being installed at the 
plant and will more than double the capacity of the com- 
pany, replacing an engine of 150 horsepower. 


HYMENEAL 


GOODENOW-HOUSE.—The_ wedding of Rufus K. 
Goodenow,' jr., son of Rufus K. Goodenow, sr., president 
of the Canton Box Co., of Baltimore, Md., and Miss 
Eleanor Holland House, which took place November 15 
at the Protestant Episcopal church of the Redeemer, was 
a social event of prominence, the church being filled with 
the friends and acquaintances of the young couple. 
There were half a dozen bridesmaids and eleven ushers, 
among the latter being Charles McC. Buchanan, a young 
wholesale hardwood man, and Richard N. Jackson, an of- 
ficer of the E, E. Jackson Lumber Co. Robertson Gris- 
wold acted as best man and Miss Louise Helene House, a 
sister of the bride, was bridesmaid. After the cere- 
mony, which was performed by Rev. Charles A. Hensel, 
a reception and dance were held at the home of the 
bride’s parents and later Mr. and Mrs. Goodenow went 
on an extended wedding tour. Mrs. Goodenow is a 
daughter of William A. House, president of the United 
Railways. Mr. Goodenow has been associated with his 
father in the box-making business for years and is re- 
garded as a young man of excellent business capacity. He 
has a host of friends. 


GLASGOW -SCHULZ.-—One of the prettiest weddings 
of the season in Laurel, Miss., was celebrated Wednesday, 
November 10, when Alfred Joseph Glasgow, the genial 
saies manager of the Wausau Southern Lumber Co., was 
united in wedlock to Miss Meta Helen Schulz, daughter 
of R. C. Schulz, who is general manager for the Marathon 
Lumber Co., at Laurel. The ceremony was solemnized 
at the St. John’s Episcopal Church, the Dr. L. W. Rose 
officiating, being assisted by Arch Deacon Smeade. The 
church was appropriately decorated for the occasion, St. 
John’s full choir under the direction of choirmaster H. B. 
Bastow, furnishing the music. After the ceremony a re- 
ception was held at the home of the bride’s parents in 
Laurel Heights. A large collection of beautiful gifts were 
received from all parts of the country. The young couple 
left for Hattiesburg and will enjoy an extensive honey- 
moon with friends and relatives in Illinois, Michigan, Wis- 
consin and Minnesota. Among the out-of-town guests 
present at the wedding were B. F. Hammond and daugh- 
ter Maude, and Dr. A. B. Rosenberry, all of Wausau, 
Wis.; Miss Nina Griffith, of Chicago, and Miss Genevieve 
Brown, of Nebraska. ; 























SHERBURNE-THOMPSON.—Fred S. Sherburne, one of 
the most prominent lumber dealers and real estate owners 
of Sanford, Me., and Miss Maud J. Thompson, for many 
years his bookkeeper, whose home town is Buxton, were 
united in marriage at Sherburne Heights November 9, by 
the Rev. George S. Pratt, of the First Unitarian Church. 
Mr. Sherburne has been engaged in the lumber business 
for more than thirty-five years. Mr. and Mrs Sherburne 
left on a wedding trip to Boston and New York. 


LANE-STEG.—Herman Lane, one of the best timber- 
men of Sandpoint, Idaho, and.Miss Adele E. Steg, also 
of Sandpoint, were married November 10, by the Rev. 
James Kelly. Mr. Lane has been a member of the Sané- 
point Lumber & Pole Co., of Sandpoint, for the last ten 
years. Following the ceremony Mr. and Mrs. Lane left 
for San Francisco and the Exposition on their honeymoon 


trip. 





McLEOD-GREER.—Invitations have been issued for 
the marriage of R. B. McLeod, president of the McLeod 
Lumber Co., of Hattiesburg, Miss., to Miss Mabel Greer, 
also of Hattiesburg, which will be celebrated November 30. 














Our Mill at Franklin, Va. 


N. C. 
Pine 


To be sure of getting 


it right and when you 
need it buy from 


Camp 
Manufacturing 
Company 


FRANKLIN, - VIRGINIA 


Or Address our 
Eastern Sales Offices, as follows: 


NEW YORK: 1 Madison Avenue, 
GEO. W. JONES, Mgr., Teleph 982G cy. 





PHILADELPHIA : Real Estate Trust Bldg,, 
E. D. WOOD, Manager. 


PITTSBURGH: Oliver Bldg., GEORGE L. CAMP, Manager 





DAILY CAPACITY 


Saw Mills - 600,000 feet 
Planing Mills - 400,000 feet 





MILLS: 
Arringdale, Va. 
Wilmington, N. C. 


Franklin, Va. 
Butterworth, Va. 





Selling also the output of the Marion County Lumber 
Company, Marion, S. C. 
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70 
Woodworking 


For Sale 72° 


Located at Lord and Seneca Sts. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


This plant has been in continuous operation for many 
years on a variety of wcod products. Only by reason 
of the standardization of product and increase in ca- 
pacity of other plants owned by this Company is it no 
longer required and is therefore offered for sale. It is 
fully equipped for general woodworking, cabinet mak- 
ing, finishing, etc. 


EQUIPMENT CONSISTS OF: 


steam power plant, shafting, pulleys, machinery, gen- 
erator equipment for power and lighting, all piping, 
motors, machinery for sawing, turning, machining, 
gluing, sanding, jointing and finishing wood, saws, dust 
coilector system, belting for complete operation of all 
equipnient, yard and dry kiln trucks, tools, etc. 


DESCRIPTION OF BUILDINGS: 


One story brick building used as Boiler House. 


One story brick building 31’ 2” x 48’ used as 
Engine Room. 

Two story brick building 72’ x 225’ 6” used as 
Mill. 

One story frame building 36’ 6” x 37’ 6” used 
as Planing Room. 

Four story brick building 72’ 7” x 148’ used as 
Factory. 

Two story frame building 60° 10” x 236’ with 


9’ 6” x 47’ 6” wing used as Main Office Building 
and Storage. 


One and part two story frame and brick build- 
ing 74 x 182’ 6” used as Dry Kiln and Lumber 
Curing. 

One and one-half story frame building 20’ 8” 


x 26’ 10” with 17’ x 56’ 10” shed wing used as 
Barn and Storage Shed. 


One story brick building 16’ x 25’ 3” used as 
Oil House. 


One story brick building 17’ x 23’ 5” used as 
Bending Room. 


Shed for Lumber. 

Frame Building used for Storage. 

Stable 30’ x 30’ two stories high and ware- 
house 30’ x 106’ one story high, 


The dry kiln capacity is upwards of 200,000 feet of 
lumber with additional dry storage capacity of half 
that amount and yard capacity of several million feet. 


Values estimated by The American Appraisal Co. 


The American Seating Company, 
14 E. Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO. 











Get the Farmers 


2 Coming to Youry 
o Yard 


so that you can an- 
ticipate their needs. 
That is the way to 
build business in 
lumber. Many lum- 
ber dealers are in- 
stalling a 


Monarch ™!' Feed Mill 


because they sce the opportunity it offers to get close 
io the farmers. Tell them to bring their grain to you and take back 
corn meal, buckwheat, rye and graham flour. Chances are they will 
frequently take home scme lumber too. This is a chance fortwo 
profits—may be three if you can se!l a mill occasionally as our agent. 
You can’t afford to be without a Monarch Mill. 





Write for catalog today—free. 





| Sprout, Weldvon & Co., siiswer cu. . 








Money 
For Retailers 


Here’s a line that sells to farmers and carries 
good profits for lumber dealers— 


Sanitary Stock Bedding 


Approved by Government Inspectors. Consists 
of dry shavings and sawdust securely baled for 
convenient handling. Let us tell you about it 
and the profit you can make. 


Shavings & Sawdust Co., 2exGo sit: 











LOG STAMPS & NUMBERING WHEELS 
TIME CHECKS TRADE-CHECKS STENCILS 


C.H.HANSON Co? 
178 NORTH CLARK ST.CHICAGO. 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








E. Raymond, of the Superior Lumber Company, Su- 
perior, Wis., spent several days in Chicago this week, 
looking after business for his firm. 


T. E. Jones, secretary and treasurer of the F. T. 
Dooley Lumber Company, Memphis, Tenn., was a caller 
at Chicago lumber circles this week. 


Walter N. Kelley, of the Walter N. Kelley Company, 
Detroit, Mich., paid Chicago one of his periodical 
visits this week, booking orders and getting a line on 
the situation in this market. 


N. H. Huey, Chicago representative of the Oregon 
Lumber Company, left Tuesday night for Kansas City, 
Mo., and Des Moines, Iowa, to call on buyers of west 
Coast lumber in that territory. 


W. M. Beebe, of Kansas City, Mo., manager of the 
southern pine department for the Long-Bell Lumber 
Company, was a Chicago visitor the latter part of last 
week, after having visited St. Louis lumber circles. 


W. S. Nurenburg, Chicago representative for the 
Wheeler-Osgood Company, of Tacoma, Wash., is in 
Kansas City, Mo., this week, renewing old acquaint- 
ances, where he was formerly in the lumber business. 


F. M. Hart, who travels through Wisconsin and 
northern Illinois for the C. A. Goodyear Lumber Com- 
pany, of Tomah, Wis., was in Chicago a few days this 
week and said that the retailers are buying more stocks 
than for some time. 


L. R. Gale, Chicago representative of the Gayoso 
Lumber Company, of Memphis, Tenn., left Thursday 
evening for the mill. He said he expects to be gone 
about two weeks, during which time he will visit the 
woods operations of the concern. 


C. L. Bowling, of Omaha, Neb., representing the 
Oregon Lumber Company, of Ogden, Utah, in the 
territory from Colorado to Chicago, arrived in Chicago 
November 16, from Minneapolis. He reports a good 
demand, especially from the railroads. 


F. J. Darke, sales manager of the J. 8. Stearns Lum- 
ber Company, Odanah, Wis., was a Chicago visitor 
Monday and Tuesday of this week. Mr. Darke was in 
a splendid frame of mind regarding values. He thinks 
demand for northern pine will be much larger after 
the first of the year. 


James G. Morris, secretary and treasurer of the re- 
cently organized Arrow Lumber Company, of Parkers- 
burg, W. Va., this week made Chicago the turning 
point of a trip from his home office through Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio and Indiana. He reported a decided im- 
provement in factory orders. 


Edward Rowlands, superintendent of manufacture of 
the C. A. Goodyear Lumber Company’s operations of 
Tomah, Wis., was in Chicago the early part of the 
week. He felt very cheerful regarding the outlook 
and said that if yellow pine maintains the present 
standard of values hemlock will shortly come into its 
own. Surplus dry stocks he said are being greatly 
reduced. 


J. M. Allen, for several years secretary of the Shin- 
gle Agency of British Columbia, has severed that con- 
nection to take the management of the Commercial 
Lumber & Shingle Company (Ltd.), just organized by 
himself and associates. The new company has taken 
offices in the Dominion Building, Vancouver, British 
Columbia, and will do a general wholesale lumber and 
shingle business. 1 

C. B. Allen, manager of the veneer department, and 
Bart Tully, of the Anderson-Tully Company, of Mem- 
phis, Tenn., are spending several days in Chicago and 
adjacent territory this week. Both gentlemen are op- 
timistic regarding the future outlook for hardwoods. 
Mr. Allen stated that the factories are buying larger 
quantities of veneer and he is hopeful that by January 
1 business will be back on a normal basis. 


Max L. Pease of the Galloway-Pease Lumber Com- 
pany, Poplar Bluff, Mo., informs the AMERICAT 
LUMBERMAN that the concern has opened offices at 
1510 Association Building, 19 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago. Mr. Pease says that the sales in this terri- 
tory for high grade oak have become of such propor- 
tions that the company found it necessary to open 
offices in Chicago properly to care for this business. 


C. C. Sheppard, general superintendent of the Forest 
Lumber Company, of Oakdale, La., who was injured in an 
automobile accident several weeks ago has just returned 
to the company’s office at Oakdale, after having spent 
some weeks in the hospital at Lake Charles, La. Mr. 
Sheppard has very nearly recovered from the effects of 
the accident although he is still unable to use his right 
arm. He says, however, that he expects to have it in 
commission in a few days. 


Frank H. Burnaby, general manager of the Hilgard 
Lumber Company, McCormick Building, Chicago, re- 
turned last Monday from a two weeks’ visit among the 
southern pine mills. He said the market is ‘‘stronger 
than horse radish in spring;’’ that the mills as a rule 
had orders on their books which would take them from 
sixty to ninety days to fill; that staple stocks are 
very scarce, both dry and green. He looked for prices 
to go much higher. He said that after a talk with some 
of the lumber manufacturers he was of the opinion 
that consumers would make a good buy by securing 
their stocks at this time, for he felt positive that values 


would go much higher in a short time. He said tiit 
ear material had advanced $5 in the last ten days a: | 
that it loked to him as if the southern pine manp- 
facturer has come into his own at last. 


John T. Nightingale, assistant treasurer of tho 
Laminated Materials Company, of New Westminste 
B. C., was in Chicago this week en route to the com 
pany’s Boston (Mass.) office where he makes his heai 
quarters part of the time. Mr. Nightingale says the 
company’s three ply veneer plant and box factory ai 
New Westminster is doing a very satisfactory busi 
ness and plans are under way for materially extending 
the business. 


Edward L. Thornton, head of the Thornton-Claney 
Lumber Company, 2315 Elston Avenue, Chicago, re- 
turned Thursday from a four weeks’ visit to the South. 
While away he visited the mills in the South and spent 
some time in the Isthmus of Panama. He reported the 
mills he visited doing a large business at satisfactory 
prices, many of them being booked ahead for sixty or 
ninety days. He said he noticed one condition with 
the smaller mills and that was the lack of equipment. 
Last year the business was so poor that the small 
manufacturers fattened their oxen and sold them for 
beef. Today, therefore, they are up against it for 
equipment. 





HEWN TIE SHORTAGE IMMINENT. 


Reports reaching Chicago indicate that an acute hewn 
tie shortage is not only near but has actually begun to 
develop. About eight months ago investigators in the 
region within a radius of 300 miles from St. Louis on 
the railroads traversing the tie puroducing territory esti- 
mated that there were 3,000,000 ties piled upon the rights 
of way. Most of this stock has now been absorbed and 
its source largely cut off. A large proportion of these 
ties were produced during the last two years by small 
farmers, who, because of hard times, cut ties and sold 
them for anything they could get in order to buy neces- 
sary supplies. These farmers now have either exhausted 
their timber suitable for ties or, as is far more frequently 
the case, are now so prosperous that their time is worth 
too much to spend on an occupation so unremunerative 
as that was at the low prices formerly obtaining. 
Within twelve months a serious shortage of hewn ties is 
expected, although there will, of course, be plenty of 
timber available for the purpose. One company reports 
it has not laid an ax to its timber for two years. 


——— 


LARGE BILL OF LUMBER FOR FREIGHT HOUSE. 

The new freight house of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road which will be erected at Polk and Canal streets, 
Chicago, will have approximately 1,100,000 square feet 
of supported floors. The total cost of the new build- 
ing is estimated at $2,700,000. In making the con- 
crete floors approximately 1,300,000 feet of lumber will 
be required, mostly for forms. Of this about one-half 
will be 1-inch sheathing plank of southern yellow pine, 
while the rest will be dimension, mostly joists. As the 
fireproof design of the building is not yet decided 
upon, it is difficult to obtain exact estimates as to 
the lumber required. 

Twenty-one thousand piles 40 feet long have already 
been ‘driven. In giving the estimated amount of lum- 
ber which will be used in erecting this freight house 
the George A. Fuller Company, with offices in the Mar- 
quette Building, Chicago, says that the piles cost about 
$5 apiece. There will be in the building no wooden 
floors so that piles and wood for forms represent prac- 
tically all the lumber that will be used in this work. 
The building will have four stories and a basement.’ 








WHOLESALERS REPORT 
TIONS. 


Recent visits to several Chicago lumber offices showed 
not only optimism regarding present conditions but 
great faith in the future regarding both volume and 
prices.. One concern reported that October was its 
second busiest month this year and that the volume 
of business of that month was three times that of the 
corresponding month last year, while the prices ob- 
tained are much higher than those prevailing last year. 
This concern handles ear sills, decking and heavy tim- 
ber and reports that during the last six weeks prices 
have advanced from $3 to $4 a thousand feet. There 
are always some who are willing to cut prices in order 
to obtain business but the number of these ‘‘ weak 
kneed brethren’’ grows less every day. The company 
expects higher prices and predicts that the boom times 
of 1905 and 1906 will either be repeated or surpassed. 
The underlying strength of the market has only begun 
to show itself. : 

A Chicago representative of a manufacturer of Ore- 
gon pine and fir reports that his company is loaded 
up with all the business it can care for until March |. 
Railroad demand has been especially good and some 
large orders have been booked. In addition factory 
lumber, yard stock and box shooks have moved well. 
Ties, stringers and framing are all active. Prices are 
advancing: every day and the company is picking :%s 
orders rather than seeking business indiscriminate-y- 

Other companies report that oak is especially active, 
and red gum demand is better, including the call “or 
saps. oreover it is expected that still further 
strength in these woods will soon develop. As this “& 
mand is very largely dox:estic there seems little reason 
to expect any diminutiou of the strength shown by 
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these woods in spite of the fact that the export busi- 
ness continues inactive. 

QO. G. Leach, of L. D. Leach & Company, Fisher 
Building, Chicago, says that the season for piles is 
pretty well over but that the business this year has 
been about 10 percent better than that of last year. 

The lumber purchasing department of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad reports that it has re- 
cently bought about 2,500 stringers of Douglas fir 7x16 
inches by 28 feet, which were delivered to it at Pueblo, 
Col., and will be used on the eastern line. In addition 
the railroad purchased about 400,000 feet of creosoted 
bridge and building material, all of Douglas fir, which 
was delivered to it at San Diego, Cal. 





APPOINTS WESTERN MANAGER. 


November 1 G. C. Baldwin, for nearly eleven years 
with the lumber department of the Pressed Steel Car 
Company, at Pittsburgh and Chicago, became manager 
of the Hilgard Lumber Company’s office at Seattle, Wash. 
For eight years prior to 1905 Mr. Baldwin was employed 
by the Pullman Company at the Chicago shops. He is 
well and favorably known by the manufacturers of fir 
lumber on the Pacific Coast and has handled the lumber 
end of the car business for so long, that he should enter 
his new duties with confidence and success assured. The 
Hilgard Lumber Company handles the entire product of 
the Vaughan Lumber Company’s saw mills in Texas and 
Louisiana, and as the Hilgard company’s sales depart- 
ment has developed a larger trade than its supply of yel- 
low pine can satisfy, it has planned a well organized 
Pacific coast department, whose service is now offered to 
buyers. 





SENDS NEWS FROM THE FRONT. 


A letter from Dr. C. A. Schenck, formerly of Bilt- 
more Forest School, but who went back to his native 
Germany two or three years ago and since the war 
began has been in the military service, brings down 
the information about his movements to late October. 
Early in the war he was severely wounded and, as 
stated in this paper, after convalescing, he was in 
charge of nine war prisoners’ camps. About the first 
of July he was transferred to Brussels, where, as a 
member of the staff of the military governor general, 
he has been entrusted with the distribution of the 
crop to the civil population of Belgium. Regarding 
this work his letter says: ‘‘I underscore the words’ 





DR. C. A. SCHENCK ; 
Formerly of Biltmore Forest School. 


‘civil population’ in order to impress upon your mind 
that German militarism did not seize the whole crop in 
Belgium for its own use but in order to distribute it 
in just measure and for the benefit of the Belgium 
population and to prevent the cornering of such com- 
modities by speculators.’’? Dr., or rather Lieutenant, 
Schenck states that his brother, Major Schenck, known 
to some of his American friends, was killed during the 
last great French offensive by a heavy grenade. 
Further he says: ‘‘Mrs. Kern, the wife of my faithful 
Anerican assistant, the friend of so many Biltmore 
foresters, has become a widow.’’ In regard to the 
German attitude in this war Lieutenant Schenck says: 
‘‘Cormany is struggling for her existence. Her ene- 
mies are trying to annihilate her. The inspiring thing 
aout her is that she asks nothing for herself but the 
moht to live her life of duty as the others desire to 

theirs of ease. Is it pretension on our part to 

that we desire to stand for whatever a self re- 
spcoting nation would stand for?’’ 


eee” 


LUMBERMEN LISTEN TO WAR TALE. 


_ Every so often the members of the Lumbermen’s Asso- 
‘ation of Chicago listen to some prominent citizen on a 
“ubject of eurrent interest. These mid-day luncheons and 
talks are becoming very popular and last Tuesday over 
“ne hundred members.and their friends gathered to listen 
‘o Henry J. Reilly, the Tribune’s war correspondent and 
‘ former United States lieutenant, regarding his views 
on the European embroglio.. Mr. Reilly’s remarks were 
‘ntirely neutral and outlined the modus operandi of the 
big nations at war. He said that the mode of trench 
warfare, while similar to that of our Civil war, was 


on more elaborate plans. He explained to his audi- 
tors how the soldier was taken from the recruiting sta- 
tion to what he called the rail end and then led by 
devious trenches to the front. Mr. Reilly was kept busy 
for half an hour answering questions shot at him from 
the different members present. His answers proved con- 
clusively that he was a close student of the rules of war 
and at the close he was complimented highly for his 
splendid talk. 


IN CHARGE OF ADVERTISING BUREAU. 


This week the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN received an ap- 
preciated visit from one of the former members of its 
advertising staff, R. H. Brooks, who is now manager of 
the Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau and who handles adver- 
tising accounts of the Crossett Silo Company, the Bank- 
ers’ Trust Company, of Little Rock, and others. He is 
well qualified to fill this position, for he is a newspaper 
man par excellence and also a thorough going lumberman, 








R. H. BROOKS, LITTLE ROCK, ARK. ; 
Manager Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau. 


having had many years of retail yard experience. Mr. 
Brooks is in Chicago this week to attend the conference 
between the retail secretaries of the country and the 
southern yellow pine organizations, which conference is 
fully covered in another part of this week’s issue. 

Mr. Brooks was asked regarding trade conditions and 
said lumbermen are very optimistic about the outlook, 
having well filled order files and are of the opinion that 
prices will go higher in the near future. 


NEED MUCH LUMBER FOR MUSEUM. 

While it is said on good authority that the Field 
Museum now being constructed in Chicago will be the 
largest marble building in the world, according to an 
officer of the Thompson-Starrett Company, which has 
the contract for its construction, it will also be an 
important undertaking from the lumberman’s stand- 
point. It is estimated that about 5,000,000 feet of 
lumber will be used in the work and that the lumber 
hill will total over $200,000. In the foundation work 
approximately 9,400 piles will be used, each of selected 
southern yellow pine, 60 feet long with a 13-inch butt 
and an 8-inch point. The approximate cost of the pil- 
ing work alone is estimated at $150,000, of which 
about two-thirds represents timber and the other one- 
third labor. 

An officer of the Thompson-Starrett Company says 
that almost all of the lumber used for form work in 
this structure will be of fir. The company estimates 
that 1,500,000 feet of lumber will be used for form 
work alone in putting up the museum. With the ex- 
ception of the lumber for the forms, nearly all the 
wood used will be cf southern yellow pine. The $200,- 
000 estimated as the cost of the wood to be used in the 
Field Museum does not include inside trim and finish, 
for as yet no estimates that are even approximately 
correct can be obtained as to the amount of inside 
finish and trim that will be required for this work. 

The new museum will be 706 by 357 feet and will 
have a floor area of 670,000 square feet. Most of the 
building will be three stories high, but a part of it, 
where some of the galleries occur, will be four stories 
in height. . , 








RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER. 


From November 10 to November 16, inclusive, thir- 
teen vessels brought 6,150,000 feet of lumber to Chi- 
cago for distribution. The largest individual cargo— 
929,000 feet—was carried by the steamer Interlaken, 
from Menominee, Mich. The next largest cargo—896,- 
000 feet—was carried by the steamer Herman H. Het- 
tler, from Nahma, Mich. 

Arrivals by days and vessels were as follows: 

‘ sane 10—Str. W. J. Carter, Marinette, Wis., 192,000 
eet. 


November 12—Str. Sidney O. Neff, Wells, Mich., 325,000 
feet; Str. Kalkaska, Port Arthur, Ont., 648,000 feet; Str. 
I. W. Stephenson, Wells, Mich., 400,000 feet. 


November 138—Str. T. 8S. Christie, Nahma, Mich., 336,000 
feet; Str. Mueller, Empire, Mich., 400,000 feet. 

November 15—Str. Albert —— Marinette, Wis., 300,000 
feet ; Sch. Delta, Manistique, Mich., 300,000 feet; Str. Louis 


Pahlow, Manistique, Mich., 425,000 feet; Str. Herman H. 

Hettler, Nahma, Mich., 896,000 feet; Sch. Interlaken, 

Menominee, Mich., 929,000 feet. 
November. 16—Str. Quickstep, Nahma, Mich., 344,000 feet ; 

Str. Charles Horn, Munising, Mi 

Mich., 205,000 feet. 


ich,, 450,000 feet; St. Ignace, 
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BUFFALO DETROIT CLEVELAND 


800Rooms 8O0O0Baths 7ZOORcoms 7OOBaths 
450 Rooms 450 Baths pes from $130 aday Rates from $22aday 
Rates from $132 aday 200room addition building 300-r00m addition building 


Quantity— Variety 


ELL us what you want, and we'll 

takecareof you. But you must tell 
us in time, for there are always many 
people wanting the same thing. 


We have the accommodations you 
want, at the price you want to pay. We 
want you to have what you want, and will 
see that you do have it if you'll give 
us enough advance notice. 


Cn ee ee 


And we can unquestionably give you more 
for your money, whether you spend $1.50 or $20 
a day. 


Special care and thought have been given to 
the designing and furnishing of Hotels Statler 
lobbies and public rooms, that may provide a 
pleasurable comfort not al ways found in hotels. 


Cee Con, 


You'll always find other lumbermen at the 
Statler. Most of them stop with us when in 
Buffalo, Cleveland or Detroit. 
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Sutter and Kearny Sts. REN) Ba nth = RE 
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New, Central, 
Fireproof, Comfortable, : i rt 
Elaborately Furnished. fetage-> “0 ~ <- - 
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Excellent Cafe Now Under Our Own Management. 
Merchants Lunch 50c. Dinner $1.00. 
Excellent a la Carte Service. 





Take our auto or any taxi-cab from Ferries or 
depot at the expense of the Hotel. 


250 Rooms Siz! 24 200 Baths. 


European Plan $1.50 per day and upwards. 
















A Million Dollar Hotel 


Containing 550 elegantly furnished 
rooms, centrally located, maintain- 
ing the very best service and cuis- 
ine as well the paramount Grill of 
the Coast “The Arcadian Garden” 
with rates consistently low, is 
found in the 


HOTEL MULTNOMAH 
Portland, Ore. 


J 
H. C. Bowers. Manager. 
L. P. Reynolds, Asst. Mgr. 





Builders’ Commercial Agency 
ESTABLISHED 1890 
705 Chamber of Commerce Building, CHICAGO 


A rating guide to the contracting trade of 
Cook County for Cook County dealers. 





Telephone Main 4504 Collections and Mechanics Liens 
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MOpNIGHT 


Burglaries are less insi- 
dious than a few UN- 
CERTAIN ACCOUNTS. 


—INSURE— 


WITH 
The Law and Collection Dept. 
The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 
Est. 1876. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 








Bradley, Miller & Company 
BAY CITY, MICH. (Station A) 

We solicit your Inquiries for 
Mouldings 
White Pine Lumber 
Kiln Dried Maple Flooring 
K. D. Window and Door Frames 


Dimension Shingles and Box Shooks 
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HENRY H. DAY.—A pioneer lumberman of the State 
of New York, Henry H. Day, died October 29 at Tupper 
Lake, N. Y., at the age of 74. He worked at farming 
in his younger days, later operating a_sawmill. In 
1858 he engaged with A. M. Adsit & Co., lumber manu- 
facturers at Potsdam. He served in the Civil war, taking 
active part in many notable battles. As a result of a 
wound he lost his right arm. In 1867 he again entered 
the lumber business in Potsdam and in 1872 went to 
Glens Falls, where he continued in the lumber business 
until July, 1886. In March of that year he_was one of 
the founders of the Norwood Manufacturing Co., of which 
he became superintendent. Later he was elected presi- 
dent of the company, which office he held until the com- 
pany ceased operations in Glens Falls in 1913. In 1900 
that company’s plant was moved to Tupper Lake. Mr. 
Day was one of the original directors of the Tupper 
Lake National Bank, established in July, 1906, and since 
May, 1909, he had been its president. He also held a 
directorship in the Glens Falls National Bank. He is 
survived by Mrs. Day. 





JOSEPH G. HENDRICKSON.—Chairman of the Ajax 
Metal Co., which has headquarters in Philadelphia, Pa., 
Joseph G. Hendrickson, died November 4, after a week’s 
illness. Interment was in the family mausoleum in the 
Wilmington and Brandywine Cemetery at Wilmington, 
Del., November 8. Mr. Hendrickson was 69 years old and 
was the founder of the Ajax Metal Co., established in 
1880, which does an extensive business with sawmills 
throughout the country. He retired as president of the 
company a little over a year ago and since then had been 
chairman of the board. also chairman of the board of 
directors of the Ajax Metal Co. of the South, at Birm- 
ingham, Ala., and president of the Ajax Lead Coating 
Co. He was a Mason, a member of the Union League 
Club of Philadelphia and a member of the Sons of Dela- 
ware. 





STEPHEN M. SCARBOROUGH.—In the death of Ste- 
phen M. Scarborough, which occurred October 29, Dun- 
bar, Neb., lost one of its oldest and most respected citi- 
zens. Mr. Scarborough was a lumber and building ma- 
terial dealer and had been a resident of Dunbar for 
twenty-eight years. He had been ill for the last two 
years with heart trouble, which caused his death. He 
was born in Cecil County, Maryland, February 15, 1861. 
and with his parents .went to Omaha, where he attended 
the Omaha schools. He entered the employ of the Chi- 
cago Lumber Co., of Omaha, when the late H. F. Cady 
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Branch Factories: 
TORONTO, ONT. 
LONDON, ENG. 


Mathews Gravity Conveyer 


Staves, Heading, Lumber, Box Shooks— 


all move quickly, without power, on Mathews ball bearing steel 
Made in portable units, easily assem- 
Speeds the work, eliminates waste of time and labor. Ask 


Mathews Gravity Carrier Co. 
ELLWOOD CITY, PA. 
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A Complete Mill 
For Retail Yard Use. 


If you expect to hold trade at home, you 
must equip your yard with a planing mill 
so that you can cut building costs by de- 
livering lumber to the job ready for use. 
Buy an 


Eveready 
able SAW Rig 


able 


It gives you all the advantages of the big planing 
mill at but a fraction of the cost. Being portable 
it can be moved around your yard to the material 
you desire to work— which is an advantage over 
the big mill in that it saves carting lumber back 
and forth. Truly the biggest little money maker 
you can put into your yard, and you will be surprised 
at the variety of work even an inexperienced yard 
hand can do on the Eveready with a few days’ 
practice. 


OSHKOSH MANUFACTURING 





CO., ( Meinse: ) OSHKOSH, WIS., U. S. A. 








Let us send you 
descriptive cir- 
cular and testi- 
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from users. 
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was its president and had charge of the yards at lium. 

hrey, Neb., later succeeding George Donaldson at Dun- 
ar. Since then he had made that place his home. Mr. 
Scarborough married Miss Ricka Hansen, of Omaha, 
January 3, 1887, and is survived by three daughters and 
two oan, and his father and by three sisters at Maple- 
ton, lowa. 


ALBERT A. ENGLE.—For some years a member of 
the lumber company bearing his name and of the Er- 
win Lumber Co., which has a mill at Erwin, Tenn. A]- 
bert A. Engle died suddenly at his home in Buffalo, N. y,, 
November 15, aged 55. Besides being interested in the 
lumber industry he was a grain dealer and formerly con- 


ducted a feed and grain elevator in Ohio Street. He was, 


a member of the Buffalo Corn Exchange from the time 
of its organization. He was also a member of Lake 
Erie Commandery No. 20, Kniglts Templar. He leaves 
a widow and three children, John J., Albert A., and 
Martha Engle. 





J. M. MARTIN.—One of the leading men of Menominee, 
Mich., up to ten years ago, J. M. Martin, passed away 
recently at his home in Tacoma, Wash., at the age of 
57. Mr. Martin was born near Bloomington, Ill., and 
went to Menominee when a young man. Later he was 
made superintendent of the Sawyer-Goodman Lumber 
Co, and held that position for many years. About four- 
teen years ago he resigned to operate the Ludington, 
Wells & van Schaick Co.’s business in Menominee. In 
1905 Mr. Martin moved to Youngstown, Ohio, and from 
there to Tacoma, where he was interested in the furni- 
ture and lumber business. He is survived by his widow 
and one brother, Judge Martin, of Chicago. 


MRS. CHESTER H. LARRABEE.—Relatives at Osh- 
kosh, Wis., were informed last week of the death of 
Mrs. Chester H. Larrabee at Pasadena, Cal., November 
9. Mrs. Larrabee was the widow of one of the pioneer 
lumbermen of Oshkosh. He was associated with the 
Paine Lumber Co. in the early ’60s, when it was known 
as C. M. Paine & Co., and for more than forty years was 
general superintendent of the yards and sawmill of that 
company. Mrs. Larrabee has resided in California for 
the last twelve years. She was 75 years old. 


GEORGE FELDKAMP.—Timber inspector for the 
Northern Pacific Railway Co. and widely known among 
western Washington millmen, George Feldkamp, died 
October 26 at his home in Tacoma at the age of 64. His 
duty was to inspect at the mills all lumber ordered by 
the railway company to see that it complied with specifica- 
tions. He was born in Hanover, Germany, coming to the 
United States thirty-four years ago, locating in St. Louis, 
a year later going to Tacoma. His widow and two sons 
survive. 


SAMUEL D. SPELLMAN.—The funeral of Samuel D. 
Spellman, a holder of many business interests and presi- 
dent of the George D. Emery Co., of New York City. 
was held in Indianapolis, Ind., last week, Mr. Spellman 
having died in New York from an attack of pneumonia. 
The corporation of which he was the head had extensive 
interests in Honduras, Nicaragua and other countries in 
South America, where he spent much of his time. Inter- 
ment was in Crown Hill Cemetery, Indianapolis. 


WARREN O. PHELPS.—President and senior member 
of the lumber firm Phelps & Sibley Co., Cuba, N. Y., died 
October 21. At the age of twenty he went into the tan- 
nery business, but later became interested in flour and 
lumber enterprises and with his partner built up one of 
the largest concerns of its kind in New York State. 


JOHN W,. WEST.—A well known lumberman and naval 
stores operator, John W. West, died at Valdosta, Ga., 
October 23. He was a brother of the late Senator W. S. 
West and is survived by his widow and two children, John 
and Mary West. Two brothers, Eugene and Abram West, 
of Jacksonville, also survive. 











FRED P. BLACK—The city of Montello, Wis., mourns 
the death of Fred P. Rlack, for fifteen years manager 
of the Brittingham & Hixon Lumber Co.’s yards there. 
Death followed an-.overation for appendicitis. The fun- 
eral was held at Evansville. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION. 


The Pioneer Pole & Shaft Company, of Memphis, Tenn. 
has bought a tract of hickory timber from the Ferguson & 
Palmer Company, of Houlka, Miss., for $10,500. The timber 
will be manufactured into spokes and billets. 





The Ahnapee Veneer & Seating Co., of Birchwood, Wis., has 
bought 4,000 acres of hardwood and softwood veneer and saw 
log timberlands, situated between Wooddale and Yarnell, 4 
few miles east of Birchwood. 


The David Tozer Lumber Co., of Minneapolis, Minn., has 
sold to Wagner & Wilson, of Monroe, Wash., a tract of tim- 
berland near Monroe, for $100,000. 

C. Constine, of C. Constine & Son, of Peshtigo, Wis., has 
closed a deal with the Sawyer-Goodman Co., of Marinette, 
Wis., for twelve forties of cedar land in Florence County. 


The Allison Lumber Company, of Bellamy, Ala., has bought 
timberland in Wilkinson County, Mississippi, from Gov. Earl 
Brewer, R. N. Miller and associates. The consideration is 
given as $148,000. A mil! will be erected and the timber 
developed. 


THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Nov. 16.—Although the movement 
of hardwoods from the local mark is rather brisk a dis- 
position on the part of certain operators to decline sales 
unless the full valuations they, have placed on stocks }§ 
realized has had a tendency to prevent an even increased 
volume of trade. Still the movement is larger than for th 
corresponding period last year and the better demand from 
almost all sources has served to dispel the few remaining 
traces of pessimism. ’ 7 ) as 

Furniture manufacturers continue their activity in th! 
market, after having bought in meager quantities for ol 
eral months, and inquiries and orders are both very liberal: 

Practically the entire volume of trade in_ the low 
market is confined to donfestic operations, since the ef 
business has been dormant since the scarcity of bottoms ™ 
came so marked. 


FROM THE FURNITURE CITY. 


Granp Rapips, Micu., Nov. 17.—Renewed activity : 
furniture manufacturing in this State and all throug 
this section of the country creates a demand for !umber 

d especially for mahogany. } te 
anThe elser, Robbins Mahogany Lumber Company, of = 
city and Havana, is making heavy sales as a result o the 
big demand and it is practically sold out. This wee t aD 
company rejected an order for 300,000 feet of lumber @ aa: 
advance of a half cent « foot. The price has recent y sor. 
vanced $10 a thousand feet and will probably 0 const 
ably higher because of the comparative scarcity 
commoility in this country. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES. 


aa 





ARIZONA. Bowie-San Simon—The Angle & Bush Lum- 
ber Co, has sold out. 
CONNECTICUT. West Granby—A. M. Rogers’ Lumber 


business has been discontinued, owing to his demise. 

GEORGIA. Cave Spring—The Cave Spring Planing 
Mill has been succeeded by Frank Wright. 

IDAHO. Berger—The Berger Lumber Co. has_ been 
sueceeded by the Boise-Payette Lumber Co., having a 
purchasing department at Boise. 

Twin Falls—The Warner-Jennison Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Boise-Payette Lumber Co. 


INDIANA. Cynthiana—S. C. Newman has been suc- 
ceeded by W. O. Boren. 
LOUISIANA. Cedar Grove—The Brown Stave Co.’s 


plant has been acquired by J. E. Hampton, jr., of Fordyce, 
Ark. 

Shreveport—The Allen Manufacturing Co. (Ltd.) is 
transferring its mill to Cedar Grove. 

MICHIGAN. Casnovia—The Martin Produce & Lum- 
ber Co, has been succeeded by Brott Bros. 

MINNESOTA. Mankato—George L. Anderson has been 
succeeded by Theo. H. Anderson. 

Welch—The Kroeger-Bach Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Kroeger Lumber Co. 

MISSISSIPPI. Heidelburg—The Culpepper Lumber Co. 
has closed its mill and disposed of its timber holdings to 
the Mossville Lumber Co., of Moss. 

Hattiesburg—P. C. Edmiston and others have bought 
the plant formerly owned by the Carley Manufacturing 
Co. and will put it into-first class condition and start 
the sawmill as soon as it is ready. The plant consists of 
sash and blind equipment, planing mill, sawmill and dry 
kiln. 

MISSOURI. Savannah—Thomas J. Wells 
out his business. 

Versailles—Antweiler & Dromgold have been succeeded 
by the W. A. Dromgold Lumber Co. 

NEW YORK. Monroe—Edward N. Hall is out of the 
lumber business. , 

North Tonawanda—Guy White has severed his connec- 
tions with White, Gratwick & Mitchell (Inc.) 

OHIO. Haskins—C. A. Watts is not in the lumber busi- 
ness_here. f 

Tiffin—C. B. Lease has been succeeded by the Tiffin 
Lumber Co. 

OREGON. Sheridan—The Sheridan Timber Co. is clos- 
ing out. a 

Cherry Grove—The Lovegren Lumber Co. has sold its 
property here to the Haskell-Carpenter Co., which com- 
pany is overhauling the mill with the intention of having 
it in operation soon after January 1. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—The Kirby & Haw- 
kins Co. is liquidating. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Union—The Lawrence Smith 
Lumber Co. has been succeeded by G. J. Boukniggt, who 
will open a lumber yard for business. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Aberdeen—The H. J. Draheim Lum- 
her Co. has sold its yard here to the Thompson Yards 
(Inc.), having headquarters at Minneapolis, Minn. 

TENNESSEE. Millington—The Woods Lumber Co. has 
moved to Memphis. 

tipley—W. B. Williams & Co. are out of the lumber 
business. 

TEXAS. Fort Worth—Karl Ekdahl is out of the lumber 
susiness. 

Eagle Lake—The McMurry Lumber Co. and the A. C. 
McClanahan Lumber Co. have been succeeded by _ the 
Vaughan Lumber Co., of San Antonio. The stock of the 
MeMurry company will be moved to the former McClana- 
han yards and placed under the same management. 

Mineral Wells—The Frost-Llewellyn Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the J. C. Liewellyn Lumber Co. 

VIRGINIA. Graham—The Keys-Walker Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by the Graham Lumber Co. The Gra- 
ham company will engage in both domestic and export, 
business, which will be looked after by J. B. Graham 
and S. H. Belcher. 

Rosslyn—R. A. Thomason & Bro. have been succeeded 
by the Rosslyn Woodworking Co. 

WASHINGTON. National-Tacoma—The Big _ Creek 
Shingle Co. has been absorbed by the Pacific National 
I.umber Co. 

._ Tacoma—The Old Washington Mill. Co. has completed 
its plans of reorganization and is now operating under 
the name the Western Pine Manufacturing Co. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Parkersburg—The W. S. Mercer- 
gant pamner Co. has been succeeded by the Arrow Lum- 
ver Co. 

_ WISCONSIN. Platteville—The Platteville Lumber & 
ay has increased. its capital stock from {£50,000 to 

Dalton-Green Lake—The Wisconsin Central Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by the Menasha-Neenah Lumber Co., 
having headquarters at Neenah. 

Woe H. Budahn has been succeeded by Gust 
eber. 

_ Madison—The Collins Bros. Lumber Co. has increased 

18 capital stock to $400,000. 

_ New London—The plant of the defunct Page-Kenkel 

‘tanufacturing Co. is being reopened. The concern is 

_ N pautopet for woodworking and making bee keepers’ 

supphes. 

_ Reedsburg—The Home Lumber & Construction Co. is 
juidating. 

_ Wittenberg—The Wittenberg Cedar Co. has sold its 

inereantile business to Baldwin & Anderson, of Mountain. 


INCORPORATIONS. 


__ ARKANSAS. Fort Smith—Globe Cooperage Co. au- 
‘horized capital $10,000; Lewis Friedman, president; L. 
- Matthews, vice president and John Howell, secretary 
nd treasurer and Leah Friedman and Regina Mathews. 
_ DELAWARE. Wilmington—Carter Lumber _Co., au- 
oorized capital $50,000; Walter H. Dance, Charles F. 
Oakley and George T. Townsend, jr. 
E FLORIDA. Melbourne—The Indian River Lumber & 
~upply Co. has incorporated as the Indian River Lumber 
ompany. 
_ ILLINOIS. Chicago—Olson Picture Frame Co. (to 
anufacture picture frames etc), authorized capital $2,500, 
'OWA. Davenport—W. L. Roach Co. (to acquire tim- 
vcrlands, operate sawmills, manufacture timber products 
of all kinds ete.), authorized capital $3,000,000; J. R. Lane, 

Reed Lane and W. L. Roach. 
, MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—Deerfield Pulp Co., au- 
‘Norized capital $100,000; EB. M. Dodd, jr. president; D. 
!, Lyne, treasurer and S. F. Johnson. 

Gardner—Rich Chair Co., authorized capital ame 08 


Marcus E. Osgood, Maurice J. O’Connor and Fre 
Richardson. 


is closing 





MICHIGAN. Detroit—North American Hardwood Lum- 
ber Co., authorized capital $10,000; Harry E. Rowland, 
Lillian Rowland and William Albert Rowland. 

MISSOURI. Bellflower—Nash Bedding & Furniture Co. 
authorized capital $6,000; Belle Morefield, R. H. and 
Adelaide C. Nash. 

NEW JERSEY. Elizabethport (P. O. Elizabeth)—An- 
drew & Cooper have incorporated. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—John Olsen Flooring Co. 
(Inec.), (to manufacture parquet and hardwood flooring 
etc.), authorized capital $5,000; Clarence Hodge, Fred 
Olsen and John Olsen. 

New York City—Atlantic & Gulf Lumber Co. (Inc.), 
authorized capital $25,000; J. R. Truesdale, Kenneth F. 
Clark and John H. O’Connell. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Waynesville—C. E, Bradley Lum- 
ber Co., authorized capital $10,000; Harold C. Beverly 
and E. C, Bradley. 

OKLAHOMA. Tulsa—John Planing Mill Co., autho- 


rized capital $35,000; W. S. John, J. E. Burroughs and R. 
L. Howe. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Webster—Valley Lumber Co. (to 
sonore a retail lumber business), authorized capital 
$5,000. 


VIRGINIA. Charlottesville—Faulconer Lumber Co. 
(Ine.), authorized capital $15,000; P. H. Faulconer, presi- 
dent; Hollis Rinehart, vice president and John A. Payne, 
jr., secretary and treasurer. 

Petersburg—Hopewell Heights Coal & Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital $50,000. 

Roanoke—Faverdale Ore & Lumber Corporation, author- 
ized capital $200,000; Waller R. Staples, president and T. W. 
Goodwin, secretary and treasurer. 

Graham—Graham Lumber Co., authorized capital $30,- 
000; C. M. Graham, president and J. B. Graham, secretary 

WASHINGTON. Okanogan—Reservation Lumber & 
Mercantile Co., authorized capital $5,000; G. R. M. Stritzel, 
Lena Stritzel and W. E. Haugh. 


WISCONSIN. Hatley—Farmers’ Supply Co. has in- 
ecorporated. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Vancouver—Bute Logging Co., 
authorized capital $10,000. 

Vancouver—Cemmercial Lumber & Shingle Co., autho- 
rized capital $10,000. 


NEW VENTURES. 


ARKANSAS. Dermott—W. L. Brisco recently began 
the wholesale lumber business. 

COLORADO. Pagosa Springs—The Galbreath Tie & 
Lumber Co. has been organized by O. S. Galbreath jr. and 
Charles A. Galbreath. The company will install mills 
and tie cutters’ quarters along the San Juan and _ will 
furnish red spruce and other timber from the San Juan 
National forest. 

IDAHO. Pocatello—The 
recently began business. 


ILLINOIS. Chicago—Arthur Leland & Co. 
began wholesaling hardwood lumber. 

Chicago—The Reuter Manufacturing Co. (not inc.), 828 
Wells Street, recently began manufacturing interior finish. 

Rockford—The Rockford World Furniture Co. has be- 
gun manufacturing dining tables and chairs. 

INDIANA. Bruceville—The Knox County Lumber Co., 
of Vincennes, is opening a branch here. John L. Kle- 
meyer, president of the Vincennes Board of Trade, is 
president of the company. 

IOWA. Marion—George C. Oxley recently began the 
retail. lumber business. 

_ Lamont—The Central Lumber Co., of Dubuque, is estab- 
lishing a lumber yard here, which will be known as the 
Lamont Lumber Co. A complete line of building material 
will be carried. 

KENTUCKY. .Helena—H. W. Robb & Co. 
entered ‘the grain and lumber business. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Springfield—The Garrettson Lum- 
ber Co. has entered the wholesale business. 








Boise-Payette Lumber Co. 


recently 


recently 


“apelin Kettle River—Fred Gay will open a 
yard, . 
MISSISSIPPI. Hattiesburg—The Bowie Manufacturing 


Co. recently began manufacturing yellow pine lumber. 

Hattiesburg—The Paepcke-Leicht Lumber Co. has 
opened a southern office here, in charge of H. G. Fields. 

Hattiesburg—The D. K. Jeffris Lumber Co., of Chi- 
cago, has opened an office here. 

Hattiesburg—L. F. Driver & Co. (Inc.), of Thomas- 
ville, Ga., are opening an office here. 

MISSOURI. Kansas City—The Allee—Jobe Lumber 
Co. recently began the wholesale and commission business. 

MONTANA. Poplar—The Farmers’ Mercantile Co. 
recently began the general store and lumber business, 
having headquarters with the Bainville Mercantile Co., 
of Bainville. 

NEBRASKA. Omaha—J. T. Kelley recently began the 
lumber brokerage business. 

NEW YORK. Marcellus—The Schoeck Manufacturing 
Co. recently began manufacturing furniture. 

OHIO. Haskins—The Charles L. Koch Co. recently 
— the retail business, having headquarters at Perrys- 
ure. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—The Carter Lumber 
Co., 1641 Land Title Building, recently began the whole- 
sale business. 

Connellsville—The Lindley-Burkey Lumber Co. has been 
organized with T. M. Lindley president and general man- 
ager. 

Philadelphia~-The F. H. Hawkins Co., 322 Commercial 
jas Building, recently began wholesaling lumber and 
ies. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—The Acme Lumber Co, re- 
cently began the wholesale and commission business. 

Ripley—Burt W. Ellis has entered the retail lumber 
business. 

TEXAS. Carpenter—Max Plock is opening a yard. 

Dallas—The J. H. Roberts Lumber Co. recently began 
business. 

Ennis—William Cameron & Co. (Inc.) recently began 
the retail business, having headquarters at Waco. 

Fort Worth—The Caldwell Lumber & Shingle Co. re- 
cently began the wholesale and commission lumber busi- 
ness. 

WASHINGTON. Clyde—The Clyde Lumber Co. 
cently entered the trade. 

Spokane—The Idaho Pine Match Block Co. recently 
began manufacturing match blocks. W. W. Powell, a 
wholesaler, is president of the company. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Vancouver—The Commercial 
Lumber & Shingle Co. (Ltd.) has been organized to do a 
general wholesale lumber and shingle business. The of- 
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Bad Roads Are Here 


and that means trouble around the camp, 
mill and yard. You want your drivers to 
be equipped for any and every emergency 
all the time, for you never know when 
they may get stuck in the mud. You 
should 


Equip Your Wagons and Trucks 
with 


Powersteel 
Trucklines 


A steel wire tow line designed especially 
for heavy towing; made of Yellow Strand 
Powersteel Wire Rope, famed for its great 
strength and flexibility. Strong drop 
forged hooks and heavy manila or wire 
rope slings, as desired, are furnished for 
instant attaching. ‘The tow line is about 
18 feet long and % inch in diameter; coils 
up flat and takes up practically no room. 
Its rated breaking strain is about 12 tons 
and can easily move two loaded freight 
cars, which proves conclusively that it is 
just the tow line for lumbermen. 


Write for Folder and Prices Today. 
Broderick & Bascom 
Rope Co. 


701 N.Second St., ST.LOUIS, MO. 
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WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA: 
Were awarded highest 


honors Panama- Pacific GRAND aid 4 


International Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AXES-LOGGING TOOLS “N° DROP FoRGinGs = Daily tas 


tory capacity 3500 Axes & Toois 
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FORESTRY 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE 
By Herman H. Chapman, assistant professor of 
forestry, Yale Forest School. 
MANY of the works on forestry are for advanced 
students or professional foresters, and somewhat 
over the heads of the juniors in the lumber industry, or 
even the experienced lumberman who has not special- 
ized in forestry technique. Here is a book that gets at 
the meat of the subject in an understandable and in- 
teresting way. Cloth, prepaid, $1.25. 


American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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fices of the company are located in the Dominion Build- 
ing, with J. M. Allen at the head. 

Vancouver—The Sid B. Smith Lumber Co. (Ltd.), with 
offices in the Dominion Building, has been organized. This 
corporation is a consolidation of the M. M. Harrell Lumber 
Co. and the Sid B. Smith Lumber Co. that had been oper- 
ating for several years in this city. The new organiza - 
tion is doing a general wholesale lumber business and is 
also interested in manufacturing. 


CASUALTIES. 


KENTUCKY. Lebannon—The Lebannon Lumber Co. 
recently lost its warehouse and some lumber by fire, en- 








tailing a loss estimated at $5,500, which is covered by 
insurance. 
WISCONSIN. Marinette — The Weidemann-Lindem 


Manufacturing Co.’s warehouse was destroyed by fire 
November 11; loss $10,000 to $12,000, which is covered 
by insurance. The mill was saved by the efficient work 
of the fire department. The warehouse will be rebuilt 
at once. 

DELAWARE. Seaford—The plant of the Seaford Plan- 
ing Mill Co. was swept by fire recently, which caused a 
loss estimated at $50,000. The loss is partly covered 
by insurance, $ 

FLORIDA. Meredith—The McEachern-McNair Lum- 
ber Co.’s sawmill was destroyed by fire November 5. The 
dry kiln and some lumber was saved. The entire loss 
is estimated at $75,000. 

GEORGIA. Savannah—Fire originating in the engine 
room of the Savannah Excelsior & Planing Mills this 
week caused damage estimated at $20,000, which is fully 
covered by insurance. The planing mill section of the 
plant has already been repaired. I. Collat, owner of the 
plant, will continue to operate the planing mill branch 
of the works until’ the burned structures are rebuilt. 

ILLINOIS. Roseville—The W. E. Terry Lumber Co.’s 
yards were visited by fire November 6. The buildings 
were owned by Pratt & Pratt. The owner of the yards, 
the Terry company, of Galesburg, estimates its loss at 
between £30,000 and $40,000, which is partly covered by 
insurance. ‘The burned buildings will be replaced at 
once and the company’s business will not be interrupted, 
as lumber is supplied from the Galesburg yard. 

MICHIGAN. Melvin—November 11 the H. J. McPhee 
Lumber Co.’s plant was destroyed by fire, causing a loss 
of $32,009, of which $17,000 is covered by insurance. The 
sheds and entire stock burned. The company is rebuild- 


ing. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 
BRITISH COLUMBIA. Vancouver—The large new mill 


owned by P. W. Fau-Vel on Burnaby Lake, was destroyed 
by fire October 27. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


ARKANSAS. Des Arc—Wirthlin & Franz, of Minturn, 
will build a stave and heading factory; plant and sheds 
to cover about eight blocks. 

Jonesboro—The Yarbro Cooperage Co., of Yarbro, will 
establish a plant. 

Lake Village—Hippel & Davis, of Evansville, Ind., will 
build a mill. 

GEORGIA. Choopee—G. A. Brazington has bought 
1,000 acres of timberland and will build a sawmill and 
construct a tram road from mill to timber. 

LOUISIANA. Franklinton—Lott Bros., of Tylerton, 
Miss., will build a sawmill and develop timber recently ac- 
quired near here. 

Franklinton—Pearson & Shoemaker will build a sawmill 
and develop timber recently acquired here. . 

Zwolle—The Sabine Lumber Co. will rebuild sawmill 
lately noted burned. 


MICHIGAN. Bay City—The Kelton-Aurand Manufac- 
turing Co., recently incorporated, will erect a plant to be 
ready for operation January 1. The main building will be 
about 56 by 240 feet, while in addition there will be a 
large warehouse and a heating plant. 

MISSISSIPPI. McComb City—The Amite Lumber Co. is 
erecting a sawmill three miles west of this city. The 
mill will cut 100,000 feet of lumber daily and its product 
will be dressed at the planing mill formerly operated by 
the Dickey Lumber Co., at Whitestown, which has been 
taken over by the Amite company. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Hickory—The Hickory Manufac- 
turing Co. will rebuild plant noted burned at an estimated 
loss of $175,000. 

Wilmington—The Levering Manufacturing Co. will re- 
build plant lately noted burned. 

OHIO. Wadsworth—The Ohio Match Co. has broken 
ground for a two-story addition, 65 by 200 feet, to be 
used as a part of the machine shop. 

OREGON. Baker—The Oregon Lumber Co. will erect 
three more dry kilns, giving an additional capacity of 
50,000 feet. 

TENNESSEE. Jellico— The Zickgraf-Jensen Lumber 
Co. will build a saw and a planing mill. 

TEXAS. Onalaska—The West Lumber Co. will rebuild 
sawmill recently burned at a loss of $200,000. 

VIRGINIA. Norfolk—Charles W. Cake will rebuild mill 
recently destroyed by fire. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


NEW BRUNSWICK. St. John—The Pejepscot Lumber 
Co. Will build a mill to replace the one destroyed by fire 
recently on Salmon River. The mill will be ready for 
operation next season. 











WEEK’S NEWS OF THE MARKETS ! 








For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 30. 


The feature of the Chicago yard business is the de- 
mand for construction material and contractors are 
taking advantage of the present weather conditions, 
with the result that this demand will undoubtedly con- 
tinue until cold weather puts a stop to all outdoor 
work. Manufacturers’ agents report that so far as the 
yards are concerned they are buying only to fill in. 
This is probably owing to the fact that prices have 
recently advanced considerably and yardmen are of 
the opinion that they will try to get along with stocks 
on hand. In this they may make a mistake, for yellow 
pine manufacturers are optimistic as to the future and 
prices are going up steadily. As a general rule the 
yards in Chicago are pretty well stocked, but a steady 
run will cause them to sit up and take notice. In the 
meantime yardmen are content to handle current busi- 
ness, without much reference to the future. Factory 
stock is in good request and the larger concerns are 
heavy buyers at this time. The market is in such a 
condition as to keep them guessing. From the number 
oi orders they are placing it is evident’ that they 
figure that lumber is going to be much higher in a 
short time. 

Lumber receipts at Chicago during the week ended 
November 13 aggregated 57,070,000 feet, against 40,- 
405,000 feet for the corresponding week in 1914. Total 
receipts from January 1 to November 13, 1915, 
amounted to 1,973,750,000 feet, an increase of 1, "152 ,000 
feet compared with the corresponding period last year. 
Shipments for the week ended November 13 were 28,- 
505,000 feet, an increase of 13,865,000 feet compared 
with the corresponding week in 1914. Total shipments 
from January 1 to November 13, 1915 were 959,604,000 
feet, 50,041,000 feet more than was shipped from 
Chicago during the same period in 1914. Shingle re- 
ceipts for the week show an increase of 1,071,000. as 
compared with the corresponding week in 1914, while 
total receipts from January 1 to November 13, 1915, 
were less by 8,909,000 than during the correspond. 
ing period of last year. Shipments of shingles for the 
week increased 1,811,000 as compared with the same 
week last year, while total shipments from January 1 
to November i3, 1915, were 77,571,000 more than in 
the.corresponding period of 1914. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 


Reported by J. C. F. Merrill, Secretary, Board of Trade. 
RECEIPTS—WEEK ENDED NOVEMBER 13. 











Lumber. Shingles. 
RM Raa nrg ss Sok race Secs te ce Ma ioe tes 57,070,000 10,807,000 
Re soe Lan gadesa eee ee 40,405,000 9.736.000 
TINY oc Gis Binteis es i 16,665,000 1,071,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JANUARY 1 TO NOVEMBER 13. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
i ree ee 1, 973.750,000 432,271,000 
|| VR RSs Apr eaey yy. ©. 1/972, 598,000 441,180,000 
Nr en a pe Seabee ef ee 
POND. ss ivsp an ben esoe oSeh ea erate 8,909,000 
SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED NOVEMBER 13. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
| EE eer 28,505,000 8,475,000 
OO ee en eee ee 14,640,000 6,664,000 
MNGND: Sos vs conse eee os 13,865,000 1,811,000 


TOTAL SHIPMENTS JANUARY 1 TO NOVEMBER 13. 





Lumber. Shingles. 
SE wsieakinnedns nun eueheeie 959,604,000 322,090,000 
SOLS 2) int uk kas ach ec aueeeee 909,563,000 244,519,000 
IRGORRE: icxss iceeuepasee 50,041,000 77,571,000 
RECEIPTS BY WATER. 
Week ended November 13, 1915.............. 4,427,000 feet. 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
for the week ended November 17 were: 





CLass— No. Value. 
BEEBE OO 3 has wekau sas eaus 55 10° § .. 9F 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000.......... ; 74 186,850 
5,000 and under LL ra Oe 44 313,900 
10,000 and under OS) eee a 3 517,900 
25,000 and under BOMIO0 vc ccvwwces 21 706,700 
50,000 and under 100,000...... Se eiats 3 220,000 
MUMMNE) xcs cGicnkankeana ke sves~ sess 189 $ 1,952,300 
Average valuation for week.. 6% 10,32! 






nee "329 
Totals previous week......... 256 3,861,050 


Average valuation previous week. seas 15, 
Totals corresponding week 1914........ 189 2,248,600 
Totals January 1 to November 17, ike 7,083 84,073,927 
Totals corresponding period 1914.’. .826 


Totals corresponding period 1913. 
Totals corresponding period 1912.. 
Totals corresponding period 1911. 
Totals corresponding period 1910 
Totals corresponding period 1909. 
Totals corresponding period 1908... ‘ 

Totals corresponding period 1907....... 7,324 
Totals corresponding period 1906....... 7,544 


58,627,987 





NORTHERN PINE. 


Chicago.—A fair amount of city trade is reported by 
contractors and some of the factories. What orders come 
in from the country call for immediate delivery to fill sales 
and this is somewhat hard to meet. Prices are firm and 
the situation is strong, as stocks on hand are lower as 
a rule than a year ago. Box trade is absorbing the 





larger part of the low grade pine and this kind of material - 


is very strong. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Stocks of the northern pine mills 
are about normal, and in good condition due to good dry- 
ing weather through October. Production has been prac- 
tically suspended until spring and the situation is re- 
garded as strong. City trade is still good and will hold 
up well during alJl the early part of the winter. Rains 
have slowed business up in the country districts, but 
nearly all the grain has now been threshed and prospects 
are good. 





New York, N. Y.—Demand has been more active and 
prices show an improvement all through the line. Yards 
buy slowly but their assortments are poor and the 
prospect of better retail conditions promotes considerab}. 
more inquiry. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Trade is fair but does not show the 
improvement of some other lumber. Prices hold steady, 
but have not shown very much advance. Wholesalers 
however, say that the present lumber situation is stronger 
and that higher prices are bound to come soon. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Demand is showing the same 
strength that has characterized the market for several 
weeks. Barn boards and box items are not as plentiful 


as many dealers would like and some wholesalers are 
already preparing to bring forward stock. by rail to re- 
plenish lower grades. Upper grades move a little more 
freely than previously, particularly pattern stock. Prices 
are strong and slight advances have been made recently. 








Pittsburgh, Pa.—There has been a stiffer tone to whi’: 
pine. Demand has been larger, and has the earmar'!:: 
of further enlargement. Much of the new buying is f 
industrial lines. Yards as a rule seem to be carryir 
small stocks. 





EASTERN SPRUCE. 


Boston, Mass.—Another general advance has been mac 
by the manufacturers of eastern spruce, the base quo 
tation on frames now being firm at $25. There are no 
comparatively few summer mills in operation with log 
enough on hand to more than fill the orders alread, 
booked, and the winter mills cannot get their saws run- 
ning until snow comes. Demand is fairly séasonable anc 
the comparatively light offerings are taken promptly. 
There is a good demand for random lumber, and quota- 
tions are firmer than a week ago. Some manufacturer: 
are insisting on $21.50 for 2x4; $20.50 for 2x3, 2x5 and 2x6; 
$21 for 2x7; $23 for 2x8; $24 for 2x10 and $24.50 for 2x12. 


New York, N. Y.—Demand is strong and the market 
tone is very favorable, with higher prices asserting them- 
selves strongly. The spruce board demand is better and 
random stocks are called for more freely. Yards expect a 
good building demand during the winter and make their 
plans carefully. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Spruce sales are less in volume and 
while prices are very much firmer, it is due to outside 
demand rather than any special local feature. If the 
present situation continues, spruce men believe that there 
will be considerable marking up of prices in the next 
few weeks. 





WHITE CEDAR. 


Chicago.—Owing to the fair weather business has kept 
going later than usual in this territory, although it is nat- 
urally tapering off somewhat. The fall has been open and 
favorable to outdoor work. Pole demand also is holding 
up surprisingly well considering the lateness of the 
season. Trolley, telegraph and telephone poles are being 
used in large quantities for all kinds of repair work. 





Minneapolis, Minn.—Producers get only a light run 
of orders now, mostly single cars, and the season is 
about over. Posts to be carried over are lighter than 
usual and there is a tendency to firmer prices, as the 
winter’s cut does not promise to be large. Poles are 
still easy. Some railroad orders for ties have given a 
better turn to the situation, but they are not enough 
to cause any great stir. 


Toledo, Ohio.—There seems to be some divergence of 
opinion as to the present movement of posts and poles. 
Concerns making specialties of posts, poles and ties re- 
port a good live call for all these lines with prices firm. 
Other concerns say that posts are inclined to be slug- 
gish, though there is some demand for poles and ties. 





HARDWOODS. 


Chicago.—The hardwood situation is more satisfactory 
than for some time. Inquiries for all kinds of stock are 
numerous, many of them calling for large amounts. Quar- 
tered white oak continues in good call and plain red main- 
tains the improvement recently noted. There is a more 
pronounced scarcity in sound wormy chestnut and the fur- 
niture manufacturers are calling for more lumber than for 
some time. Already in the South a scarcity of some of 
the favorite items is reported. In the North birch is in 
good request and beech, maple and basswood are moving 
in larger quantities than for several months. 








Minneapolis, Minn.—Country trade is slow and little is 
expected until after the holidays, but factory demand is 
very good, birch still being the feature. There is still 
quite a call from sash and door factories for hardwood, 
mainly birch, with oak and maple also factors. Low 
grade basswood and birch are picking up due to a revival 
of demand for box lumber. Gum is also coming in for 
this purpose and lately there is a call for soft maple 
and soft elm. 





St. Louls, Mo.—There is a better feeling in the local 
hardwood market and conditions are improving. Demand 
from the factories, especially furniture factories, is getting 
better. It appears as if this source of consumption will 
last as buying is still for comparatively small lots, Num- 
erous items on the hardwood list are getting scarce espe- 
cially those most in demand. White and red oak, both 
plain and quarter sawed, are getting rather scarce, be- 
cause they are in constant demand. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Stiffer prices are reported in the 
general hardwood lines. Demand is very satisfactory and 
conditions are healthy in every way. A better call for 
finish and flooring is noted and the factory demand is 
distinctly improved. Factories have bought very spar- 
ingly the last year because of the fact that they were 
not certain regarding general business prospects, but they 
are more confident now and are beginning to replenis! 
their stocks somewhat. There is, however, not much 
contracting as it is a little early for it. A few buyers 
are still willing to place contracts for oak flooring, bt 
the manufacturers are not eager for them at the presen: 
level of prices. Gum is in very fair demand. Call f 
box materials is seasonable. 





Memphis, Tenn.—Demand is still gradually expandi:* 
and shipments are assuming handsome _proportioi: 
Firmness is the rule and new quotations are being mac: 
every few days on the principal items handled. Cll 
is splendid for the lower grades of both cottonwood 4:0 
gum. Box manufacturers are doing an unusually larse 
business and their requirements are naturally hea\y: 
Gum in the higher grades, including both red and s:), 
is in good demand and prices are firmer. Demand is a's° 
good for plain and quartered oak in the higher gra ‘es 
and there is a little more business in No. 1 and No. 
common oak. Ash is a ready seller and cottonwood ‘1 
the higher grades moves a little more freely. 


ix) 


Louisville, improved, 
and the call sl the planing mills indicates good bui!d- 
ing prospects. Altogether the situation warrants higer 
prices ss it is developing better demand, but thus “ar 
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ne advances, while numerous, have not been general 
.nough to satisfy members of the trade, who are predict- 
ng better prices especially on oak. Common quartered 
oak, which has been quiet, is moving better and plain 
oak is also in improved demand. Good plain oak is up 
some. Ash is hardly as active an item as heretofore, 
ack of export facilities accounting for this. Walnut 
continues to sell at good prices, more inquiries from the 
domestic trade being noted. Red gum is in good call, 
thick stock selling at advanced prices. Sap gum is also 
selling at present. Poplar is quiet but leading buy- 
ers are in the market for considerable blocks of stock. 


New Orleans, La.—The export movement has slumped 
somewhat of late, due mainly to prevailing high ocean 
rates and lack of steamer room available. Parcel ship- 
ments of special stock, in gum, oak, walnut, hickory 
and ash are still being moved, but the volume of overseas 
shipments is far below normal at present. Interior de- 
mand slowly improves, prices are firmer and most of the 
woods on the southern list are being worked into stronger 
positions statistically. 


New York, N, Y.—Considerable improvement is reported 
all along the line. There is a good demand for furni- 
ture hardwoods, particularly walnut and mahogany. A 
scarcity in some better grades of hardwoods is reported 
and the call for oak, both plain and quartered, is pro- 
nounced. Birch sells well and holders of maple find a 
decidedly better inquiry for that stock. Wholesalers re- 
port their mills sold well ahead and buyers are willing 
to pay prices they would not consider a few weeks ago. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Hardwood trade is keeping up well and 
more inquiries are now received from the furniture trade. 
Plain and quartered oak are a little firmer and good dry 
stocks are scarce, Thick maple and ash are among the 
woods most in demand and are held at firm figures. Other 
woods are generally in better demand than for some 
time. 


Boston, Mass.—Large orders for hardwoods, except 
from the manufacturers of rifles for the European bellig- 
erents who want birch, maple, walnut or Philippine ma- 
hogany for the gunstocks, are not very plentiful. There 
are quite a few moderate sized inquiries, however, and 
quotations are well maintained. The general improve- 
ment in business lately is bound to result in a stronger 
position for the hardwoods. Current quotations on the 
principal hardwoods, inch, firsts and seconds, are: bass- 
wood, $43 to $45; maple, $38 to $41; plain oak, $57 to 
$61; quartered oak, $85 to $89; red birch, $53 to $55; sap 
birch, $44 to $46. 


Baltimore, Md.—While most of the hardwoods have not 
made such gains in movement as would have resulted in 
a material advance of prices, the range of values is 
decidedly firmer and the inquiry is sufficiently active to 
encourage the millmen to increase their output. Some 
mills that were shut down for months have resumed op- 
eration and others are being made ready to start again, 
and meanwhile holdings of hardwoods are being steadily 
reduced. : 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—There has been a strong movement of 
plain and quartered white oak during the last week, also 
of red gum, and the furniture manufacturers are credited 
with the bulk of the buying, and at somewhat better 
prices, particularly for the oak. Also, cutters of interior 
trim have been in the market for both oak and gum, as 
well as for maple, beech, birch and other flooring woods. 
The whole market is more cheerful, and prices hold 
firm, despite the fact that consumption may decline owing 
to the advent of winter. However, furniture and car- 
riage factories are using more, and the demand for rough 
stuff for boxes and crating is as heavy as ever. There 
has been considerable increase in the movement of ve- 
neers, now that the furniture interests are operating more 
normally. 





Columbus, Ohio.—The demand for hardwoods is holding 
up well. Dealers are accumulating stocks as they be- 
lieve the business depression is permanently over. Prices 
are well maintained and changes are toward higher levels. 
Pleasant weather has stimulated fall building opera- 
tions, and consequently retail trade is good. Factories 
making furniture and vehicles are buying fairly well, 
as are also makers of boxes and crates. Oak is firm. 
This is especially true of plain oak. Ash is stronger and 
so is basswood. Chestnut is still one of the strongest 
points in the market. Other hardwoods are unchanged. 





Pittsburgh, Pa.—Oak and chestnut is slowly gaining 
sround both in value and in volume of new buying. Maple 
is active and firm. Poplar is selling in better form though 
shipments exceed the buying for the present. Automobile 
trade is calling for a large lot of poplar. Low grade ma- 
terial is moving better than at any time this year. 


Ashland, Ky.—There is no change in the oak market. 
High grade lumber is in good demand but the lower 
grades are only fair. Strong demand continues for bitl 
imbers. Timber supply at mills is light. 


HEMLOCK. 


Chicago.—Better prices obtain for dry hemlock available. 
The mills in the: North report that dry stocks are scarcer 
han they were and wholesalers are going more cautiously. 
lemlock is considered to be in a good position, especially 
‘S yellow pine is on the uptrend all the time. Some man- 
ufacturers have increased their prices to $3.50 off list. 


New York, N. Y.—Hemlock is more active and bringing 
‘lightly higher prices. Former lists are withdrawn and 
‘ards are placing orders today at prices from $1 to $2 

thousand above what they could have been booked for 
\ month ago. 


_ Buffalo, N. Y.—The middle West has advanced hem- 

ock prices about $1 a thousand and Pennsylvania stock 
has also been raised. It is understood that mills in Penn- 
cylvania are shipping some of the most desirable sizes 
“irect from the saw. This is the first sign of strength in 
1emlock for some time and prices are expected to hold 
‘irmer. Local yards have a good assortment and report 
a fair demand. 


Boston, Mass.—The hemlock market is developing 
Strength. Several of the producers have advanced their 
prices on eastern boards, clipped, 10-, 12-, 14-, 16-feet, to 
$21 in full carload lots. A clever retail buyer, however, 





who knows where to look, might pick up a few cars at 
$20. There is a fair call for hemlock plank, the present 
range of prices taken being: 2x8, $21; 2x10, $22.50; 2x12, 
$23.50; 2x5 and up, $20. Hemlock dimension is inactive 
but there has been no recession in quotations. 


Cincinnati, Ohlo.—The movement of hemlock has de- 
clined during the last week, due somewhat to the let-up 
in house construction work with the unfavorable change 
in the weather, This change affects dimension stock 
more than boards or planks. Prices are practically un- 
changed but with a somewhat firmer tendency. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Hemlock mills are withdrawing lists 
that have been in service for some time and are asking 
better prices. The advance in southern yellow pine and 
other low grade lumber has aided in the rapid recovery 
of hemlock and Pittsburgh’s list is now well maintained. 
In fact there may be a further advance shortly as there 
is little hemlock in sight. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Trade is growing stronger and there 
is a nice advance in quotations. Buying by dealers is the 
best feature. The market is advancing in sympathy with 
southern yellow pine. Retail stocks are not large. 


POPLAR. 


Chicago.—There is every indication of an early steady 
demand for the upper grades. Inquiries for this class of 
stock are more numerous than for some time. Even the 
lower grades are in better request. Prices are steady. 





Boston, Mass.—Poplar is rather quiet, but prices are 
not affected. The sellers regard this as only a temporary 
setback and their confidence is as strong as ever. Sales- 
men who have returned from their rounds of the retail 
yards and the factory consumers report that stocks are 
light as a rule. No concessions from the firmer quota- 
tions are being granted. For the best yellow poplar 
firsts and seconds, inch, the market is firm at $61, and 
there is nothing in inch stock grading firsts and seconds 
offered at less than $56. 


Baltimore, Md.—The situation is distinctly more en- 
couraging, demand for lumber having undergone some 
improvement and the returns being more satisfactory. 
While quotations are stiffening material advances are 
still held in abeyance, but there is every indication that 
the figures will be marked up decidedly before long, pop- 
lar following the southern yellow pine trade in this respect. 
Stocks of poplar have been taken up until they are now 
decidedly small, and as yet there has been no opportunity 
to turn out lumber in sufficient quantities to maintain 
selections at their former level. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Lower grades of poplar are in better 
demand than the higher and sell well to the makers of 
core for manufacturers of veneered furniture. Pattern 
makers have been in the market for high grade thick 
stuff. Eastern mills have been moving considerable dim- 
ension, both select and common, and a large quantity of 
of siding-bevel, common and select drop. Prices are 
steady. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Demand for poplar is increasing 
slightly. Prices rule firm and low figures to force trade 








are things of the past. Retailers’ stocks are larger and 
there is a tendency to buy more liberally. Some purchas- 
ing is being done by automobile factories. 


Ashland, Ky.—Demand for the better grades of poplar 
shows quite an improvement and runs to all thicknesses. 
Poplar squares are also in heavy demand. Demand for 
the grades of No. 1 common and lower is still good. 
Prices are unchanged. 


—— 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR. 


Chicago.—Notwithstanding the fact that there has been 
a slight falling off in business during the last few days 
the market is considered in better shape than for some 
time. Inquiries are more numerous and if yellow pine goes 
higher fir will undoubtedly have its inning. Spruce yard 
stock is in steady request, with prices firm. 





Seattle, Wash.—The market is very uncertain. Clear 
spruce is stronger than ever and the lower grades have 
also been moved. Fir is firm and manufacturers are more 
confident than at any other time for the last year. The 
railroads are in the market and some have already made 
large purchases. Competing woods have‘made strong 
advances and, while there is not a large volume of business 
coming, there are many inquiries. 


Tacoma, Wash.—Demand for fir seems to be about the 
same as it has been for the last few weeks. The feeling 
at the mills is not one of weakness. Prices are stationary; 
there is some buying, and rumors are of large orders to 
be placed, both rail and cargo. There is also some rail- 
road buying. The California market has a little more 
strength. Output has increased a trifle. 


Portland, Ore.—The tone in the fir market is considerably 
firmer and advances may be looked for any time. The 
railroads have begun buying and announcements have 
been made of improvements that will require considerable 
lumber. California business is more active and freights 
have already advanced as a result. Demand for spruce 
continues strong. That fir logs will advance soon is ex- 
pected. 


LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 
NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 3 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 
Unexcelled facilities for peastietion ocean freight contracts and effecting 


quickest dispatch from seaboard. e handle all classes of cargo and have 
Special Department handling EXPORT LUMBER SHIPMENTS. 




















MARSHALL HANEY 
Consulting Mining Engineer. GEER, Greene Co., VA. 


Rates Reasonable. Correspondence Invited. 
Purchasers secured for properties of unquestioned merit. 
Good Properties Financed. 

















Goldsboro N. C. Pine 


An alert shipping organization, and a large and well assorted 
stock of yard material embracing all items from dimension to 
finish, enables us to ship orders without delay. 


We want you to remember this the next time 
you are in need of stock to fill rush orders. 


Johnson & Wimsatt, Washington, D.C. 


PERFECTLY MILLED AND CORRECTLY GRADED STOCK. 


TELECODE USED. 
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Kansas City, Mo.—Within the last week several orders 
for southern yellow pine have been changed to fir be- 
cause of the fact that the southern yellow pine mills have 
been unable to fill all their orders promptly and also be- 
cause of the fact that the advance in southern yellow 
pine prices has made it possible for the fir men to over- 
come the freight handicap and land their lumber in this 
territory at the same price that the southern wood 
brings. Car material of all kinds and drop siding are 
stronger than they were a week ago in the face of a grow- 
ing demand. Drop siding sells at $15, f. o. b. mill. Dimen- 
sion prices are also very firm and higher quotations are 
expected at any time. Fir dimension is $1.50 higher than 
it was last summer and commons have advanced around 
$3 in the same time. Spruce bevel siding is firm, but the 
demand is light. Red cedar siding is a little stiffer in 
price as a result of the increase in the price of red cedar 
logs. Clear is $3.50 off, A is $3 off and B is $3.50 off. 


Boston, Mass.—Very firm prices are now quoted on the 
small stocks of western lumber now on hand in local 
yards. The shipments of new stock from the Pacific coast 
are coming along very slowly. Delays in getting car- 
goes forward have actually lost business for sellers. Con- 
tractors who have become converted to the claim that 
they will get full satisfaction if they substitute Douglas 
fir dimension for longleaf yellow pine are apt to stick to 
the old love when they find it is very uncertain when the 
seller will be able to make delivery of the competing 
wood from the Pacific coast mills. Several cargoes due 
here a month or so ago are just getting in as a result of 
the landslides in the Panama Canal, which compelled 
the vessels bringing the lumber to go around South 
America and through the Straits of Magellan, as in the 
old days. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Trade generally is reported 
good. Demand and prices are more satisfactory, follow- 
ing the lead set by the southern yellow pine market. A 
shortage of cars has curtailed the supply somewhat. 





WESTERN PINE. 


Chicago.—A fair volume of shop lumber has been mov- 
ing the last week. While there has been nothing exciting 
in the market all wholesalers report a good business. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Factory buying of Idaho and Cali- 
fornia white pine is improving and the volume of trade 
is satisfactory to the millmen. Reports indicate no sur- 
plus of stock on hand at the factories and prospects are 
they will find it necessary to buy a good deal of stock 
this fall. The call for finish is very good and holds up 
well. Prices are tending stronger right along. In the 
last thirty days the values of virtually everything on the 
western white pine list have gone up $1 to $1.50, Ship- 
ments are coming through promptly. 





Boston, Mass.—Consumers are taking western white 
pine in comparatively small quantities as a rule, but 
orders are coming along steadily and the aggregate of 
business counts up well. Sales were made this week 
within the following range of quotations: uppers, 4/4, 
5/4, 6/4, 8/4, $100 to $103.50; 10/4 and 12/4, $110.50; 
16/4, $120.50; selects, 4/4, 5/4, 6/4, 8/4, $90.50; 10/4 and 
12/4, $105.50; 16/4, $115.50; fine common, 4/4 $72.50 to 
$73.50; 5/4 and 6/4, $74.50 to $75.50; 8/4, $76.50 to $77.50; 
10/4 and 12/4, $89.50 to $90.50; No. 1 cuts, 4/4, $56.50 to 
$57.50; 5/4 and 6/4, $64.50; 8/4, $67.50 to $68.50; barn 
boards, d. & m., No. 1, 8-inch, $38.50; 10-inch, $39.50; No. 
2, 8-inch and 10-inch, $34.50. 


REDWOOD. 


Chicago.—Prices have been fairly well maintained for 
this wood, although the demand is light in this market. 
In territory adjacent to Chicago, however, there has been 
some demand for siding, but not much improvement is 
expected until after the inventory period. 





San Francisco.—There is continued inquiry for redwood 
from the principal markets of the world but the trans- 
portation conditions still prevent much of an increase in 
shipments offshore. Production is still curtailed at the 
redwood mills. Prices are well maintained on common 
and the mills will have good stocks of clears ready to 
ship when more tonnage is available. The eastern rail 
trade has been the most satisfactory feature of this 
year’s business, and the outlook is encouraging. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Demand for redwood siding is fair. 
Most dealers report a better tone to prices and an increase 
in the call although the demand is by no means heavy. Sev- 
eral items are somewhat scarce and prices for them are 
distinctly stronger. The item most affected is 6-inch 
clear bevel siding. There are fewer reports of conces- 
sions in price than was the case twenty or thirty days 
ago. 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE. 


Norfolk, Va.—Sales during the week aggregated about 
the same as in the week previous both in rough and 
dressed stock. No. 1, 4/4 edge, sold at $23.50 to $24.50: 
No. 2, $20.50 to $21.50; No. 3, $15.50 to $16.50; 4/4 edge 
box, $14 to $14.50; 4/4 edge culls, $12 to $13; 4/4 edge red 
heart, $10.75 to $11.50; 4/4 cull red heart, $7.25. Six-inch 
box, $15. No. 1, 8-inch rough, $28.75 to $30.50; No. 3, $17 
to $18; box, $16 to $16.50; culls, $13.75 to $14.50; red heart, 
$12.75 to $13.25. No. 1, 10-inch rough, $28.75 to $30.50; 
No. 3, $18.50 to $19; box, $16.50 to $17.25; culls, $14.25 to 
$14.75; red heart, $13.25 to $18.75. No. 1, 12-inch rough, 
$34 to $36; No. 3, $21.50 to $22.50; box, $18 to $18.50; culls, 
$15.25 to $16; red heart, $13.75 to $14.50. No. 1, 5/4 edge, 
$27 to $28; No. 2, $22 to $23; box, $14.50; No. 1, 6/4 edge, 
$28.50 to $29.50; box, $14.50 to $15; No. 1, 8/4 edge, $29.50 
to $30.50; Nos. 1 and 2 bark strips, $16.50 to $17.25; box 
bark strips, $9.25 to $10.75. No. 1, 13/16-inch flooring, 
$24.75 to $25.50; No, 2, $22.75 to $24; No. 3, $18.75 to $19.50; 
No. 4, $12.25 to $13.50. No. 1, 3/8-inch ceiling, $15.50 to 
$16; No. 2, $14 to $14.50; No. 3, $11.50 to $12; No, 4, $8 to 
$8.50. No. 1, 7/16-inch ceiling, $16.25 to $17.25; No. 2, $15 to 
$15.75; No. 3, $13.25 to $13.75; No. 4, $8.50 to $9.50. No. 1, 
13/16-inch partition, $25.50 to $26.50; No. 2, $23.25 to $25.50; 
No 3, $20 to $20.50. Nos. 1 and 2 bark strip partition, 
$20.50 to $21.50. Six-inch roofers, $15.50 to $16.50; 8-inch, 
$16.50 to $17.50; 10-inch, $17.50 to $18: 12-inch, $18 to 
$18.50. Factory flooring, $17.75 to $18.75; lath, $2.85 to 
$3; 4/4 log run gum, $13.25. 





New York, N. Y.—The improvement reported last week 
still continues and stocks are scarce. Edge box is very 
strong and orders for roofers are hard to place. Building 
schedules show less strength than boards and box lumber 
but the improvement in the building situation is creating 
a better inquiry for that class of material. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—North Carolina pine prices are stronger 
and the advance is said to have been about $3 within 
the last ten days. The lower grades are particularly 
strong. It is reported that very heavy purchases have 
been made at the mills recently and that they now have 
about all the business they can handle for the near 
future. It is believed that prices will be much higher 
in January and February. 


Boston, Mass.—While gains in the North Carolina pine 
market are not so striking as the recent advances in 
the southern yellow pine department, a distinctly better 
tone is discernible. Except in the call for roofers, there 
is no particular snap to the demand from the local retail 
yards and it requires the very firm attitude of the mill 
men to keep business moving steadily in the right direc- 
tion. Producers want from $3 to $3.50 a thousand feet 
more than they were getting a few weeks ago. Current 
transactions are on the basis of $20 to $21 for 1x6-inch, 
and $21 to $22 for 1x8-inch. The retail trade is not taking 
rough edge much better than a week ago, but quotations 
are distinctly firmer. For 4/4, there are few wholesale 
houses willing to consider bids of less than $29.50. Parti- 
tion is still quiet. For No. 1, 13/16x3%4-inch, buyers must 
pay $30 or go without. 


Baltimore, Md.—Improvement continues and seems to 
become more pronounced. Demand has attained pro- 
portions where it is not always possible for the mills to 
meet the inquiries. All kinds of lumber are in demand, 
around $32 for No. 1 in New York being talked of, with 
corresponding figures for all the other grades. Hardly 
a division of the business has remained exempt from the 
recovery, and stocks on the wharves here have been re- 
duced to relatively small proportions. 





SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 


Chicago.—Southern pine manufacturers are in an op- 
timistic mood, because for several years the outlook has 
not been so good as at present. Prices are much firmer 
and are being steadily advanced. All kinds of dimension 
are in good request, with little stock accumulating at the 
mills; in fact, mill stocks are broken as a rule, and it is 
confidently asserted that dealers in want of lumber should 
order at once, because car shortage is expected and if it 
comes the movem-.nt will be greatly hampered. 








Kansas City, Mo.—Stocks at the southern yellow pine 
mills are in such a badly depleted condition that several 
of the large manufacturing concerns here consider with- 
drawing from the yard stock market temporarily. Car 
siding is not to be had at several of the mills and others 
are not quoting on export stock. There is no indication of 
any let-up in demand. Retail yards need stock as badly as 
ever; in fact, the orders from that source are a little 
larger, showing that the buyers are beginning to figure 
that the high prices are here to stay and are willing 
to place their orders for replenishment at the present 
basis. An idea of the improvement over the prices of a 
year ago is afforded by the case of a big buyer who placed 
an order last December for a large shipment of dimen- 
sion at $12.50 off the list. The same buyer paid $6.50 and 
$7 off the list last week for the same stock and was glad 
to find a mill that could furnish the stock. Car siding 
brings up to $25 at the mill and last spring the manufac- 
turers were glad to get orders at $17. Several now have 
orders on their books at $17. Twelve-inch No. 1: boards 
are quoted at $24 at the mill and. six weeks ago they 
could have been delivered on a 24-cent rate at that price. 
No. 1 common brings better prices than B and better 
brought six weeks ago. Dealers in transits say it is hard to 
keep their supply up as -transits sell faster than’ they 
can be loaded. Price lists still are changed two and 
three times a week, Buyers are using the wires and 
telephones trying to get their orders placed and sellers 
are using the same agencies to cancel:their quotations 
and substitute higher ones. It is the most strenuous mar- 
ket that the southern yellow pine men have seen for a 
long time. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The southern yellow pine situation shows 
material improvement in both demand and price. There is 
a continued run of orders going into the mills from all 
sections and while reports are of a car shortage prevail- 
ing, most shipments go out rather promptly, although many 
orders are being turned down because mills can not guar- 
antee promptness or are holding back because of. con- 
tinued price advancements. As the farmers are doing 
more building than for some time and the retail yards 
have very light stocks to go into the winter on, a good 
deal of buying will probably be done all through the winter 
months. 


New Orleans, La.—Continued strong demand is re- 
ported, with mill stocks broken and prices still tending 
upward. The Southern Pine Association’s weekly bulletin 
indicates bookings exceeding production by 36 percent 
and shipments exceeding production by 21 percent. Sev- 
eral mills have resumed after long shutdowns and others 
are overhauling for the same purpose. Yard _ stock. 
special bills and car material seem to be in very active 
call. Car shortage is not yet acute, but probably is 
giving more trouble than it was a fortnight ago. 

Boston, Mass.—The upward trend of values in the 
southern pine market is continued and it does not look as 
if the quotations would touch the top for the immediate 
present, at least. It is understood that orders from the 
export market are now coming along at the rate of 
6,000,000 to 10,000,000 feet a day, and naturally enough 
exercise a strong influence on the views entertained by 
the millmen and sustain their recently acquired con- 
fidence. Number 2 common continues to be a big seller. 
Despite the stiff quotations orders are secured with less 
effort than a month ago when wholesalers were urging 
their customers to place contracts and forestall the ad- 
vances they predicted were coming. For 1x6-inch, $21.50 
has been quoted this week, and for 1x8-inch several 
wholesale dealers say they are not fussy about booking 
orders at $22.50. Partition also is moving well. For B 


and better, %/3%-inch, some houses are asking $28 and 





few care to sell less than $27, This is a full $3 above the 
summer prices. Business is fairly active at the follow- 
ing range: edge grain A, $40 to $43; edge grain B, $36 to 
$38; edge grain C, $28 to $31; flat grain B and better, 
$26.50 to $28. 





Baltimore, Md.—Manufacturers are greatly encourage 
by the present condition of the market. Buyers are in 
quest of stocks in fairly large quantities and the inquiry 
has increased to such an extent that higher quotations 
are being realized for the offerings are now decidedly 
scant. 


New York, N. Y.—Prices are strong, but the demand 
does not keep pace with thé higher price range. Sub- 
stantial orders are placed but the opinion prevails here 
that the rise in prices, particularly low grade stock, is 
due to the withdrawal of stocks ordinarily available for 
this market which have been booked for foreign delivery. 
There is considerable snap to the local situation but that 
in itself does not account for the higher values now ob- 
tained as compared with six weeks ago. Yards are fairl) 
well supplied but there is a good active inquiry. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The market on longleaf is stronger than 
it has been for months and indications point to higher 
prices. Retailers are purchasing a fair amount of stock. 
Orders are turned down frequently on account of the_ad- 
vancing market. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Demand is showing no signs 
of weakness, notwithstanding the advances of from $2 
to $2.50.made during the last month. Dealers have been 
informed by their southern connections that their out- 
put has been sold up to the first of the year, and in some 
cases further ahead, creating a scarcity of available stock 
for immediate consumption. 

Cincinnati, Ohio.—A further stiffening of prices and a 
broadening of the demand are reported by southern yellow 
pine interests. The movement of boards and dimensions 
continues heavy at the higher prices, and it is claimed 
that no concessions are being made. Distributors report 
a much better demand for trim and flooring material and 
predict that the use of southern yellow pine in the build- 
ing industries next year will be very much heavier than 
ever before. Representatives of the southern mills and 
wholesalers say that the flow of southern yellow pine 
into the railway car building plants has increased tre- 
mendously, while the export movement is. growing 
steadily. 








Pittsburgh, Pa.—Shipments of southern yellow pine to 
Pittsburgh territory appear to be coming from the mills 
much slower than at any time. There is a good brisk 
demand for all items, yards buying somewhat more 
freely and consumers trying to protect themselves against 
inevitable advances that are coming out in new lists almost 
every week in this market. Low grade material is ex- 
ceptionally active. 


Toledo, Ohio.—There continues to be a brightening in the 
horizon for this lumber. Number 2 common and dimension 
show decided increases in price that hold firmly, with the 
demand also showing a decided improvement. Transits 
are picked up about as fast as they arrive. Finish and 
Number 1 common are also fairly firm although not 
showing as decided and strong advances as other grades. 


CYPRESS. 


New Orleans, La.—Demand continues to strengthen and 
the indications are that November business this year 
will exceed that of November, 19138. Mixed car orders 
predominate, but the proportion of straight car business 
is growing. All items save factory stock are reported to 
be sharing the improved call. Railway takings are not 
yet up to normal, though cypress cross ties have sold 
well enough practically to clean up mill stocks. Prices 
are reported very firm, with the tendency upward. 





Chicago.—Conditions are satisfactory, the volume of de- 
mand ranging about the same as the last two or three 
weeks. Factory call is possibly a little stronger, but the 
entire list is termed seasonably active. In Chicago whole- 
salers report that orders are coming in more freely from 
all sections, showing that the demand is growing through- 
out the territory where cypress is sold. Prices are steady. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The small retailers show consider- 
ably more interest in cypress. As a rule the little yards 
buy a car of cypress in June and then make up another 
along in December for their winter and spring trade. 
Last June a good many of them were skeptical about con- 
ditions and did not buy their usual car. The result is 
that they are out of stock earlier than usual and some 
find it necessary to buy their fall car in time to help 
out their stocks for the fall trade. There also has been a 
little better call from the factories of late. Prices on 
the whole are a little stiffer, but there have been no im- 
portant advances. 





St. Louis, Mo.—A little more activity is shown in cypress 
than a week ago. Not only has business been a little bet- 
ter but the number of inquiries is improving. The char- 
acter of the demand is better and it now runs more into 
car lots than formerly. The factory trade is becoming 
more }iberal in the placing of orders. The lower grades 
of cypress are in stronger demand and at better prices 
because of the strengthening in southern yellow pine. 


Baltimore, Md.—All the developments practically, in 
the cypress trade are favorable, stocks being called for 
with gratifying freedom, and the mills having no such 
supplies on hand as might encourage them to hold down 
prices, Every indication points to a rising market, with 
the buyers developing needs that insure a continuance of 
the current brisk inquiry. The yards have been caught 
with very small stocks, and are now augmenting their 
selections so as to be in shape to care for wants that 
claim notice. Cypress still commands considerable at- 
tention abroad, and shipments are being made despite 
the drawbacks that attach to the foreign business. 


Boston, Mass.—The cypress market is somewhat firmer 
than a week ago. Demand is very good and the difficulty 
encountered recently in obtaining prompt delivery of some 
grades and sizes is convincing retail buyers that it is 
good policy to close the deal without too much dickering 
when the sort of cypress lumber desired is offered at 
the regular market range. For ones and twos, the range 
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this week is: 4/4, $45 to $46; 5/4 and 6/4, $46.50 to $48; 8/4, 
$49.25 to $50.75; 12/4, $58 to $62. The No. 1 shop grade 
is active at the following range: 4/4, $27 to $29; 5/4 and 
6/4, $35 to $36; 8/4, $36.75 to $38.75. 


New York, N. Y.—Good sales are reported at advanced 
prices and inquiries indicate a satisfactory condition dur- 
ing the winter. Orders are for larger quantities of low 
grade stocks and very satisfactory prices are realized. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—The market is reported quieter, but 
with a good volume of business in the lower grades. There 
has been some improvement in dimension and box boards, 
put there is a lighter movement to the country sections, 
where stocks appear to have been well replenished for 
the winter demand. 


Columkus, Ohio.—Cypress trade is rather active, although 
prices are still ruling low. Some interference with ship- 
ments because of car shortage is reported. Dealers’ 
stocks are fair and there is a tendency to increase them. 
Rural dealers are probaly the best customers. 


Toledo, Ohio.—Rural demand for cypress is more urgent 
than it was and prices show considerable strength. 





SHINGLES AND LATH. 


Chicago.—Local wholesalers report that trade is fair 
only. The shingle situation shows very little change from 
week to week. Red cedar clears bring $2.88 and stars 
$2.37, Chicago basis. Demand for white cedar is small, 


with prices elastic. Lath are in normal request, with 


quotations steady. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—There is still some consumptive 
demand, mainly in the cities, but the real factor in the 
market is a lively trade from points to the southwest. 
Prices hold steady at $1.35 for stars and $1.65 for clears 
at the mill, and there is less cutting. Dealers think the 
market will be firmer for the next few months. 


Seattle, Wash.—Red cedar shingles are stationary in 
price but indications are for improvement. Cedar logs 
are scarce and advancing in price. Snow has come much 
earlier than usual and will cause an earlier shut down 
of some of the camps, making the shortage of cedar logs 
more acute. The same condition prevails in British Co- 
lumbia and manufacturers can not look to that region 
for a supply. 


Tacoma, Wash.—Red cedar shingles remain on the 
same basis as last week. There is some buying and the 
feeling is that prices are at the lowest point and will 
begin to trend upward around the first of the year. 
Shingle log values are the same. The outlook is un- 
changed. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The price of red cedar logs is up 
$1.50 a thousand on the Coast and consequently there is a 
stiffer tone to the shingle market. An increase of $1.50 
on logs would naturally mean about 15 cents higher price 
for shingles. There has not been any such advance yet, 
but several of the mills have put their prices up 5 cents. 
In this territory demand holds up very strong and it is al- 





most impossible to keep enough transit cars to meet the 
call as the buyers want their shingles quick. Shipments 
are coming through very slowly and there is urgent call 
for shingles for repair work which needs to be done before 
the good building weather ends. The quotation for the 
ordinary brands of stars is $1.40, Coast basis, and for 
clears $1.75, Coast basis, but dealers here look for an 
early advance from the mills. There is no change in 
the lath situation. Demand continues to be strong and 
the supply is light. Many orders for cypress lath are being 
refused or reduced. Prices for all lath are stiff. 


New Orleans, La.—Two price advances on some sizes 
of cypress primes and bests, effected within the last two 
or three weeks, have not yet checked the very active 
call for these items, which have sold into very low supply 
at most of the mills. Clippers and economies are also 
selling briskly, with mill stocks showing marked reduction 
in consequence. Cypress lath as usual are in active re- 
quest, but by limiting acceptances to mixed car orders, 
the mills have built up their stocks to some extent. 


Boston, Mass.—Few sizable orders for shingles are 
reported this week. With quotations on shingles mani- 
festing comparatively less strength than the prices now 
demanded for nearly all other lumber lines, retail deal- 
ers find no incentive to stock up ahead of their current 
requirements. Manufacturers of extra good white cedar 
shingles are asking $3.40 and getting it, although there 
are some less desirable shingles graded extra, offered 
at 5 to 15 cents less. For clears the range is $2.85 to $3. 
Red cedar extras command up to $3.50 for the best. De- 
mand for lath is fair, rather scanty offerings of the 1%- 
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ALT, 
Creat 
FRA NTY 
‘“MITCHELL’S”’ 


Mined in Franklin County. 
No. | Quality — Best Preparation. 
Bickett Coal & Coke Company 


507 McCormick Bidg., CHICAGO 








LIVE TOPICS OF THE COAL TRADE. 


The market has been more buoyant the last week 
owing to colder weather conditions throughout the 
West and Northwest. While there has been no rush 
of orders, the demand has been normal and most of 
the daily mine output has been absorbed. Lump coal 
that moved less freely previously has been in better 
demand, while general prices have been fully sus- 
tained. 

Screenings are strong and the demand exceeds the 
supply, while prices are from 60 to 70 cents. Sev- 
eral large operators are said to have facilities for 
storing over 250,000 tons of screenings at points con- 
venient for shipment to the trade. 





prove unsatisfactory. 


remain unchanged. The mines in Illinois are averag- 
ing an output of 70 percent of their capacity. 
for chestnut and small egg. Lake cargoes will con- 


week in December. 


Kentucky stocks are moving freely. 
kXentucky shipments. 


will certainly intensify this situation., 


Current Quotations of the Coal Trade. 


Doubtless other 
operators will arrange to do some storing should prices 


| There is a free movement on steam coal, while prices 


A better demand for anthracite is reported, especiaily 
tinue to arrive at the Chicago wharves until the first 


West Virginia smokeless is in fair demand, while 
Considerable 
trouble is reported from car shortage on eastern and 
While this is not serious at 
present, an increased demand with the colder weather 


F. 0. B. Ft. Rate 
; Mines. Chicago. 
Franklin County: 
LUMP ONO ORE s os 65s 5.0 00 4.08 $1.75 $1.05 
bs Re Oe | es OR re 1.75 
BT ee er wee ee eee + 1.40 to $1.50 
bt Es Ya tb ln ee a 1.15 to 1.20 
| SCPOGMINOR: Sd. sie tece es ces .60 to .70 
| Spiralized (Franklin County): 
TANI AEG GRE. nc oo 6iko.055 0% 1.75 1.05 
| 3x2-inch small egg.......... 1.75 
Stove 2x1%-inch.......... oo £40 


“Cumberland Block’? Kentucky 
“Hiawatha’”’ Franklin County 
Anthracite, Splint Hocking and Yough. 


Edwards & Bradford Lumber Co, 





COAL PRODUCER AND SHIPPERS 
All Rail and Dock Shipments. 





Fisher Blidg., CHICAGO 
Bee wea late Cateivicietula sire esleeu es 1,20 
Harrisburg: 
SPAS ee err ere 1.75 1.05 
DOr SINE od aed ye- ace s0iid6ss.0.0,6,60°6 4 1.65 
GRSIRON CHB iin. 0sk.c o.0c5060ae0- os 1.65 to 1.75 
RSG Inet: TUM DP 6456 ii-0 000 c0 es 1.85 to 1.40 
BOQCCHIBE «oi sci ree cs easalosias -T70to .75 
Carterville: 
LRRD ANd CSB es osc ccc ccccce 1.60 to 1.75 1.05 
No. 1 nut washed........... 1.75 
No. 2 nut washed......csecs 1.40to 1.65 
SCKESMINGS 0.00 Sec cccsccsewss 60 to .70 
Springfield: 
eee ere eer ee Tee eee Tee 1.75 .82 
Egg and No. 1 nut........... 1.60 
POPOOMINGS. 66 560600 0s.0d ee ces .60 
Sullivan County, Indiana: 
MAMCH:  VWMD. oie vic eee ceis e008 1.50 to 1.60 87 
Mime TUM... cccccccvecesseae 1.05 to 1.10 
Brazil Block, lower vein...... 2.25 77 
Pocahontas and New River: 
LUMP and: CBG... csvscscecs 1.90 to 2.25 2.05 
NE cnc ecncicccssavewnsosens 1.75 to 1.85 : 
Mime TUN. .cccccccccvcccccces 1.40 
PROGRAMS eiccctccccccccecusssee 1.75 to 1.85 1.65 





Celebrated 
White Ash Brazil 
Block Coal 


For Steam and Domestic Use 


Lower Vein—Shaft Mined 








Burns clean as wood. Makes a 
long bright flame. No clinkers. 
Little ash. Holds fire well. No 
Sulphur. Little Smoke. For 
Domestic use is unsurpassed. 











PREPARED IN STANDARD SIZES 


| 


Order Now—A Sample Car. 


OTTER CREEK COAL CO. 


Plymouth Bidg., CHICAGO. 





East Kentucky: 
SM Acsecdsccnvseticwcensne 2.00 to 2.25 1.90 
PR 5 itd deccrns Oe acecwmmeces 1.60 to 1.7 

Gashouse coke, f. 0. b. Chicago. 4.00 

By-products, f. 0. b. Chicago.. 4.75 to 4.95 





HARRISBURG 


Mine No. 1 Harrisburg, Ill. 


Old Colony Building, - = 





WHITE ASH COAL 


‘“‘HAS MORE HEAT AND LESS WASTE’”’ 





Sag egg RI Winter 


WASSON COAL COMPANY 





as Os . 
PPR EEL SG POEL LS ALAR LE 


Daily Capacity, 3,560 Tons. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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inch lath maintaining quotations on that width firmly. 
Few mills are shading $4.25. In the 1%-inch lath the 
offerings are more plentiful and $3.50 remains the regular 
quotation. Furring is quiet. There is plenty of 2-inch 
offered at $20. Clapboards retain their strength in the 
face of a quiet demand, as the supply is very light. Well- 
manufactured spruce extras command $54 without undue 
effort on the part of the seller. For clears $52 is paid. 
and for second clears, $50. There are some very good 
red cedar clapboards, redressed and rebutted, offered at 
$20, and some fairly good ones at $19 per thousand feet. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand for red cedar shingles is fair 
and the market holds firm. Receipts have been on a lib- 
eral scale by lake, though smaller for the past week or 
two by reason of the severe storms. The weather has 
been favorable to building and there is likely to be a 
good inquiry for some weeks yet. 

North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Market conditions are reported 
excellent, demand showing greater activity than for sev- 
eral weeks. The strength shown in the consumption of 
high grade red cedars has resulted in an advance of 5 
cents during the last week and a further increase in quo- 
tations is predicted. Through rail shipments are active. 
Lath are not as plentiful as before and strengthening 
prices are reported. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Demand has been well-maintained at 
unchanged prices. There are ample supplies, except of 
red cedar, and even they are said to be more in evidence. 
There has been a good movement of cypress. Contraction 
of building construction in the suburbs is held responsible 
for the quieter market. Lath on the other hand have 
been in much better demand, and it is difficult to say 
which has had the lead—cypress, poplar, hemlock or 
chestnut. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Demand for shingles is holding up well 
in Columbus territory as building continues actively. 
Retailers are pretty well stocked and are not accumu- 
lating supplies. Prices are steady at the former levels. 
Lath trade is quiet and prices firm. 


Toledo, Ohio.—Red cedar shingles are about in the same 
position as previously and lath are reported in rather 
light demand with prices unchanged. 


SHOOKS. 


Boston, Mass.—There is a strong market for boxing 
and crating lumber. For well-manufactured shook the 
market looks a shade stronger than it did a month ago. 
Sales of extra fine pine shook, 13/l6-inch, have been re- 
ported within a few days for as much as $25. There are 
some very satisfactory pine shook to be had for fully 
$1 less, however. Spruce shook, 13/16-inch, are offered at 
$23 to $23.50, and the ordinary mill run, including pine, 
spruce, tir and hemlock mixed, are offered all the way down 
to $21. There is a good call for box boards, inch, rouna 
edge. A number of the industries requiring quantities 
of boxing and crating lumber prefer to operate their 
own factories for the manufacture of boxes, crates etc., 
and buy the box boards direct. Pine box boards, inch, 
round edge, are bringing $19 to $20, and some very nice 
boards command better prices. Spruce of the same speci- 
fications bring $18 to $18.50; hemlock, $16, and mill run, 
from $15 to $17 according to the quality and proportion 
of desired widths and lengths, 


COOPERAGE. 


The recent activity in the white oak oil stave 
trade seems to be subsiding, as the price for barrels has 
not been affected, showing the cause of the upturn was 


Chicago. 


mainly speculation on possible future wants. Coopers 
have liberal stocks and competition among them is not 
likely to help any increase in barrel prices. Red oak 
staves are taking the place of white oak at lower prices. 
Some inquiries were received the last week for galva- 
nized iron hooped ash pork barrels, but the high prices 
of these hoops increases the price of the barrels and 
delays the sale. The increasing use of boxes in the pro- 
vision trade is the greatest detriment to the cooperage 
trade. Lard tierces sell slowly at $1.15 to $1.20. Eastern 
demand from the oil refineries is nothing like in former 
years and with the great reduction in demand for wood 
alcohol barrels and no call for whisky or beer barrels, 
distilleries are unlikely to start until late in the winter. 
Circled oil heading is easing up a little and has been of- 
fered at 24 cents a set. Slack cooperage shows no change; 
few inquiries are received except for large contracts at 
present low prices for 1916 delivery. All kinds of flour 
staves, heading and hoops are cheap and nearly every 
hickory hoop shipper in the country has one or more 
cars for sale. Ash butter tub staves are less plentiful, 
but tub makers can not afford to increase prices with 
the moderate demand and plentiful offerings from the 
machine shops. Hand shops are compelled to quit. Un- 
settled conditions extend along the entire line of the 
cooperage industry, say A. & H. Gates, in their report on 
market conditions. 
Southern elm flour staves , 

No. 2, 28%-inch elm staves, net 

No. 1, 17%-inch kiln dried basswood head 

ing, per set 
No. i, 17%-inch gum heading, per set, nomi- 


to 8.75 


. 


No. 1, 28%-inch gum staves 

M. R., 30-inch gum staves 

Patent coiled elm hoops, 6-foot, per M..... 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 3%-foot, per M... 
Patent coiled elm hoops, 5-foot, per M 
Half barrel staves, elm, per M 

Half barrel basswood heading, per set 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M.......... 
Head lining, 18” ose 
Head lining, car lots, per M, 12-inch....... 
Ten-round hoop barrels 

Eight patent hoop barrels 

Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M 

Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels 
Four patent and four wire hoop barrels 
Half barrels, 6-hoop 

No. 1 white ash butter tub staves. 

Flat ash, 5%-foot hoop, per M... 

White oak, oil staves, per M.. 

Red oak, oil staves, per M... 

Circled oil heading 

Tierce hoops 

Hickory box straps 

Lard tierces 

Pork barrels 
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Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
partment at the following rates: 
25 cents a line for one week. 
45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 
60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 
75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 
Nine words of ordinary length make one 


inne. 
Heading counts as two lines. 
No display except the heading can be ad- 
mitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies o cng] containing ad- 
vertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to se- 
cure insertion in regular department. All ad- 
vertisements received later will be placed under 
heading Too Late to Classify. 








FOR SALE—ONE NEW 6 FT. 
Horizontal McDonough resaw will exchange for lumber. 
GEO. W. HARTZELL, Piqua, Ohio. 


WANTED-—A STRICTLY FIRST CLASS 
Capital Machine Works rotary veneer lathe, 12% ft. long; 
also a 12 ft, veneer cutter. Must be in good shape at a low 
price for spot cash and early shipment. 

Address GEO. W. HARTZELL, Piqua, Ohio. 








HAVE A FORMULA AND PROCESS 

That is superior to creosoting, which is a great deal less 
expensive than any other wood preservative. Tested by 
Laboratory. A company being organized by a number of 
strong men who are acquainted with the Lumber trade, and 
whose interests are in the Lumber manufacturing business, 
would like to interest other lumbermen with them. Address 
for particulars “BE. 24,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





INTEREST IN OLD ESTABLISHED 
Retail yard. Have you $10,000 you can invest in install- 
ments? Money absolutely secured. Owner growing old. 
Most efficient help. Surroundings ideal for life’s stay. Must 
be money maker with clean record. ddress 
“RELIABLE,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





HANDY BOOKS FOR LUMBERMEN. 


See lists of books and description 
on page 74. 





COMMISSARY ACCOUNTING 
Most commissaries have adopted Allison Coupon Books as a 
substitute for cash in dealing with customers. If you have 
not, send for catalog, prices and full particulars. 
ALLISON COUPON CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


DOES YOUR ADVERTISING PRODUCE SALES? 
Get the right kind of copy, write-up, photos, drawings and 
educational publicity by an advertising specialist with prac- 
tical lumbering experience. Services for sale. 
ddress “F, 33,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








FOR SALE—TIME CLOCK-—CHEAP 
Made by Simplex Time Recording Co. Registers fifty people. 
Address “LL, 118,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





5,000 LITHOGRAPHED LETTER HEADS $13.75 
Bond paper; engraving free. ART PRESS, Lima, Ohio. 


BOOKS ON PRACTICAL FORESTRY. 
We can supply you with any or all of the books on forestry 
by C. A. Schenck, director Biltmore Forest School. 
Let us send you descriptive circular. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago. 





WANTED—THOROUGHLY COMPETENT 
Active, energetic land and timber man, 
stainer, able to survey, estimate, do land accounting, buy and 
sell. Write fully, telling experience in each capacity; state 
where, when, with whom, and how long with each employer 
you have seen service. Name monthly salary with a view to 
continuous employment so long as mutually satisfactory. 
State when can come for place. Address 

“YELLOW PINE,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—FOR HEADING AND STAVE MILL 
An experienced superintendent to take charge of heading and 
stave mill. Must be a hustler; thoroughly understand the 
business; capable of handling help and getting results. In 
answering give full particulars, indicating experience, refer- 
ences, age and salary. All communications will be treated 
a 

ress 





“F, 3,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—HIGH GRADE UP TO DATE 
Yard manager. Not afraid of work. Must know business 
thoroughly. Good proposition in central States. State 
wages wanted. Give nationality and references. None need 
apply but thorough retail manager. 
Address “FY, 5,” care AMRRICAN LUMBERMAN. 








YOU READ THESE ADS. 


So do many thousand others. Each week the eyes of the 
lumber world read this paper. Why don’t you advertise? 
Write to the Wanted and For Sale Department and we will 
be pleased to answer your letter. It costs only a penny or 
two. Write at once. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., Chicago, III. 


Must be total ab- | 
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WANTED—MILL AND YARD MANAGER. 
Capable and hustling man to manage hardwood saw and )lan- 
ing mill handling hardwoods and yellow pine building materia] 
etc., wholesale and retail. Financial interest considered with 
party knowing the business. Highest reference given and ex. 
changed. Good opening for the right man. 

THE DODSON SAWMILL & LUMBER CO., Columbus, Chio, 


WANT — MANUFACTURING SUPERINTENDENT 
We have a position open for a good, live man of executive 
ability, to take exclusive charge of the manufacturing end of 
one of the largest Planing Mills, Sash & Door Factories south 
of Atlanta. Must be a hustler and thoroughly competent to 
handle men. Give references and salary expected. 
dress “BE. 8,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








WANT— FOREMAN FOR DOOR DEPARTMENT. 
Must be experienced in all its branches, especially machine 
work. Must have good management ability. Splendid open- 
ing. Address “KE. 28,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





A TRAVELING BUYER AND INSPECTOR 
Wanted who can select and ship most favorably Hardwood 
Lumber. Give age, qualifications, experience, references, 
lowest salary acceptable at start and ideas of later remu- 
neration and particulars regarding what can be ponte 

WHOLESALE, P. O. BOX 521, New York, N. Y. 





WANTED—MANAGER 
For a Lumber business in a small town near Chicago. 
dress “C. 35,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-EXPERIENCED BOOKKEEPER AND 
Assistant manager for retail yard in northern Illinois. Must 
speak German. State age, experience and salary wanted. 

Address “FY, 1,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—BY A YELLOW PINE 
Manufacturing plant in Alabama, a bookkeeper that is also 
a stenographer. Want a man familiar with modern methods 
of costs and sale accounting. Please write us in longhand 
advising what salary you would want, give references, and 
state when you could report for duty. 

Address “BR, 20,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED-—SALESMAN & COLLECTOR 


a Large Retail Lumber yard in central Wisconsin about 
an. 


Address “FR, 25,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

WANTED—A MANAGER 

For small town in Central Illinois, a German preferred. 
ddress “KF. 26,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED—COMPETENT MANAGER 
For retail end of large lumber business in western New York, 
dress “F, 14,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—YOUNG MAN FAMILIAR WITH 
Marketing yellow pine to act as assistant to sales manager. 
References must accompany application. 

BOOTH & BOYD LUMBER COMPANY, Saginaw, Mich. 


CAROLINA PORTLAND CEMENT CO., 
Peyre G. Hanahan, V. P. & Gen. Mgr., Atlanta, Ga., doing a 
large Cement, Lime and Vlaster business, with offices and 
warehouses located at Charleston, Jacksonville, Atlanta, 
Birmingham and New Orleans, are entering the wholesale 
Lumber business and want the services of three or four 
wholesale Lumbermen with experience to travel the states of 
N. Carolina, S. Carolina, Ga., Fla., Alabama and possibly 
other states. 

We will also need two or three Wholesale Lumbermen to 
manage the Wholesale Lumber, buying and selling, handling 
of the salesmen to be located at some of our various offices. 
Please state age, salary wanted, Lumber Companies worked 
for, territory traveled and such information as ey, be of 
interest. CAROLINA PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 

Atlanta, Ga. 


WANTED—COMPETENT RETAIL SALESMAN 
Capable of taking entire charge of selling end of large 
retail business in New York State and must be able to figure 
everything in retail lumber line. Must also be a _ business 
getter and know how to handle and hold trade. Give full 
particulars regarding past experience, age, whether married 
or ane also salary expected. 
Address “D, 4,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED-—SALESMAN 
For Southern Hardwoods. A good wholesale firm, doing 4 
nice volume of business, desires to make arrangements on & 
commission basis with a first class salesman in Chicago and 
surrounding territory, controlling a volume of factory trade 
from which desirable orders can be had for Southern Hard- 
wood Lumber. Commission paid as soon as cars are loaded. 
We invite correspondence going into details fully. 
Address “BW. 21,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—A LIVE SALESMAN 
Who can sell something special to Lumber Manufacturers. 
Must know lumber and its uses, have a clean personality, 
and be able to present in attractive and convincing manner 
to the best men in the trade a proposition that is worthy of 
their consideration. Position offers good future to a man 
able to close deals. Address in own hand, giving age, past 
employment, salary wanted and references. Correspondence 
confidential. 


Address “BE. 25,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—EXPERIENCED AND RELIABLE 
Veneer salesmen to handle’ our American Walnut Figured 
Veneers. Will make very liberal commission ‘arrangements to 
right parties. Personal interview preferred. Address 
GEORGHE W. HARTZELL, Piqua, Ohio. 


WANTED—HARDWOOD SALESMAN WITH $5000 
To take interest in established wholesale firm in Michigan. 
Full charge of sales required. Salary and profit. 

Address “C. 17,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


— 


FREADRICH BELTING CO., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Manufacturer High Grade Leather Belting, Oil-proof & W. P.; 
Waterproof; Regular Oak Tanned Rawhide and Rebuilt 
Leather Belting. Belt Cements, Preservatives, Dressi 
Lacings. Salesmen and Selling Agents Wanted. Exclusive 


territory assigned. Exporter. Please mention AMURICAN 
LUMBERMAN. 
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